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FIT    TO    BE   A  DUCHESS. 


EIT    TO    BE  A  DUCHESS. 


The  Postman's  knock  !  !  Who  is  there  in  these 
days  of  midtifarions  correspondence — nay  perhaps 
even  more  so^  while  letters  were  yet  of  rarer 
occurrence,  and  thus  more  frequently  fraught  with 
weal  or  woe — whose  heart  has  not  beat  quicker 
at  one  time,  and  at  another  half  forgotten  to  beat 
at  all,  at  sight  of  the  square  piece  of  folded  paper,. 
the  herald  of  tidings  on  which  existence,  or  hap- 
piness at  least,  seemed  awfully  suspended  ?  Who 
has  not  felt,  as  if  by  instinct,  that  within  its  as  yet 
unseen  folds,  lay  enveloped  th^  destinies  of  an  un- 
known futm^e  ?  And  when  beholding  it  consigned 
to  some  influential  being  with  whom  resided  the 
office  of  umpire,  who  has  not,  during  the  perusal, 
felt  the  breath  come  thick  and  short,  and  the  heart 
flutter  as  it  would  break  its  prison,  while  the  eye 
explored,  in  doubt  and  anxiety,  the  open,  yet  perhaps 
inscrutable  volume  of  the  reader's  countenance  ? 

Such  moments  will  occur  in  the  lives  of  those 
whose  fate  depends,  (as  that  of  the  young  must  do) 
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on  tlie  decision  and  judgment  of  others.  And  it 
was  not  the  less  likely  to  be  so  in  a  Westmoreland 
cottage,  that  its  older  inhabitant's  epistles  was  few 
and  far  between,  and  chiefly  of  a  business  nature  ; 
and  that  the  girl  of  seventeen  who  sought,  on  this 
solitary  occasion,  to  read  her  mother's  countenance, 
had — from  her  secluded  education,  and  having  no 
brother  or  sister,  or  even  cousin  to  hear  from — no 
correspondent  in  the  world. 

The  letters  received  at  intervals  by  her  straitened 
widowed  mother,  had  failed  to  interest  the  daughter, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  sometimes  deepened  the 
shade  of  thought  on  her  usually  serene  brow ;  nor 
though  the  widely  diflering  form  and  shape  of  the 
present  elegant  epistle,  in  its  then  aristocratic  pecu- 
liarity of  an  envelope,  distinguished  it  at  once  ffom 
the  plebeian  tradesman  or  attorney's  missive — was 
it  less  slowly  and  thoughtfully  perused,  or  did  its 
every  word  seem  to  call  forth  less  anxious 
musings. 

Deep  however  as 'the  cogitations  had  been,  they 
gave  place,  in  one  of  the  firmest  and  best  regulated 
of  human  minds,  to  prompt  and  cheerful  resolve. 
Mysteries,  between  this  mother  and  daughter,  were 
unknown ;  and  smiling  pleasantly  on  the  sweet 
upturned  face  which,  from  a  stool  at  her  feet, 
had  been,  for  the  first  time  decyphering  her 
countenance  ;  the  former  said — "  This  is  from  our 
poor  late  guest  Lord  Arthiu'  Bellasis,  thanking 
us  (very  needlessly  I  am  sure)  for  the   care  we 
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took  of  him^  and  -wishing  to  be  allowed  to  thank  us 
in  person  before  he  goes  abroad.  Do  you  think 
we  should  let  liim  do  so,  Emmy  ? " 

"  Oh  !  mamma  !  I  don't  know — you  know  best!" 
.  .  .  was  the  but  half  sm-prised_,  though 
agitated  girPs  reply  ;  while  the  flush  that  crimsoned 
cheek,  brow,  and  neck,  revealed,  better  than 
words,  the  impression  which  the  young  man's 
nearly  fatal  accident — his  subsequent  dangerous 
iUness,  and  evident  admiration  of  herself,  when 
convalescent, — had  left  on  her  unsophisticated 
heart. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  answer  the  letter,  we 
must  know  something  of  the  relative  situations  of 
the  parties.  Mrs.  Wyndliam  was  the  widow  of  a 
distinguished  beneficed  clergyman,  who  however, 
cut  oft"  suddenly  in  the  prime  of  life  and  visefulness, 
could  leave  to  his  widow  and  daughter,  only  the 
small  capital  accruing  from  a  life  insurance — 
effected  with  the  forethought  of  a  man  Avhose  pre- 
paration for  a  summons  was  habitual, — immediately 
on  obtaining  his  preferment.  The  income  arising 
from  this  source,  and  from  her  own  little  dowry, 
was  so  much  too  small  to  admit  of  her  supporting 
her  former  position  among  wealthy  relatives  of 
her  own  and  her  husband's,  that  instead  of  the 
irksome  and  often  degrading  struggle  to  maintain 
it,  on  which  many  similarly  left,  waste  their 
higher  energies,  Mrs.  Wyndham  at  once  deter- 
mined  on  giving  her  little   girl,  in   a  seclusion 
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which  would  enable  her  to  devote  herself  to  the 
pleasing  task — ^the  solid  and  retired  education 
best  adapted  to  her  futvu'e  means;  thus  allow- 
ing to  remain  untouched,  the  little  fund  on  which 
she  must  ultimately  depend. 

This  plan  was  facilitated,  and  the  trouble  of 
selecting  a  retreat  saved  by  the  opportune  proposal 
of  a  faithful  upper  servant  who  had  left  Mrs. 
Wyndham  to  marry  a  substantial  yeoman  (but 
who  had  flown  to  her  dear  mistresses  aid  on  hearing 
of  her  husband's  fatal  illness),  that  she  and  little 
Miss  should  accompanj^  her  back  to  her  spacious 
home  among  the  hills,  some  spare  apartments  in 
which  had,  during  the  long  incumbency  of  a  super- 
annuated Rector,  been  occupied  by  the  Curate, 
now  rewarded  for  his  long  and  zealous  ministra- 
tions by  succession  to  the  living,  and  consequent 
possession  of  the  E-ectory. 

To  compensate  for  the  lo&s  occasioned  by  the 
removal  of  ^^  Parson,''  (thu-u  fo-udly  and  familiarly 
designated  in  his  primitive  parish,  M'here  he  was 
beloved  alike  by  high  and  low),  on  which  Dame 
Ellerton,  with  the  time  instinct  of  kindness,  the 
more  feelingly  expatiated  to  render  herself  the 
party  obliged,  as  well  as  honoured,  by  the  transac- 
tion—  she  entreated  her  late  mistress  to  come 
and  occupy  the  vacant  suite  of  rooms,  fitted  up, 
on  her  clerical  lodger's  account,  with  more  of 
modern  refinement,  if  not  of  substantial  comfort, 
than  a  '^statesman's"  house  usually  affords. 
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This  name  belongs — it  may  be  necessary  to 
explain — to  a  race  of  peasant  proprietors,  extinct 
it  is  believed  in  many  other  districts  of  England^ 
but  which  still  flourishes  in  the  Aacinity  of  the 
"  Lakes,"  where  it  yet  exhibits  its  peculiarities  in 
the  stalwart  limbs  of  a  six  feet  race  of  noble  look- 
ing men,  and  the  unaltered  characteristics  of  the 
dwellings  on  which  they  pride  themselves. 

The  one  inhabited  by  Mrs.  "Wyndham,  in  spite 
of  its  rustic  exterior,  nay  of  its  somewhat  sombre 
interior,  rendered  such  by  the  ebon  hue  which 
centuries  of  occupation  had  conferred  on  its 
oaken  pannels,  and  smoke-dyed  roofs  of  solid  tim- 
ber, was  a  very  cheerful  residence ;  at  least  those 
upper  apartments  occupied  by  tlie  late  cui*ate 
and  now  by  herself,  wliich,  divested  of  some  of 
the  time-honoured  tints  of  hall  and  kitchen,  and, 
thanks  to  the  larger  panes  and  less  heavy  lattices, 
admitted  more  of  sunshine  as  well  as  of  one  of  the 
loveliest  mountain  prospects  of  a  region  whose 
every  feature  teems  with  varied  charms. 

To  the  more  antique  and  venerable  lower-story 
of  this  primitive  abode — tracing  its  date  through 
ancestors  more  numerous  far  than  many  a  princely 
mansion — a  low -browed  door  gave  admittance. 
One  side  of  it  was  occupied  by  the  spacious 
kitchen  and  dairy  (a  most  important  appendage 
to  mountain  f&rms),  the  other  by  tlie  "  hall"  or 
"  keeping  room"  before  alluded  to,  whose  shining 
ebon  rafters    derived  additional  depth  of  siiadow 
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from  being  contrasted  vnth  a  brilliant  cornice — 
the  pride  of  Hannah  Ellerton's  heart,  and  trophies 
of  her  honse'^yifery — of  snow-white  goodly  cheeses. 
Huge  antlers^  relics  of  wilder  days  among  the  hills — 
with  crossed  fowling  pieces,  and  weapons  connected 
with  border  strife — suraiounted  the  wide  low 
chimney  :  the  Ijrilliancy  of  whose  forest  of  gorgeous 
furze  blossoms,  replaced,  in  summer,  the  equally 
bright  blaze  af  the  enormous  winter  logs. 

The  house  and  its  master  were  worthy  of  each 
other.  Job  Ellerton  at  sixty-five,  had  the  bright 
healthy  bloom,  and  vigorous  frame  of  one  whose 
life  had  passed  in  tranquil  ease,  and  moderate, 
voluntary  labour,  on  his  paternal  spot.  The  gray 
sagacious  sheep-dog  at  his  feet  was  the  image  of 
peace  and  plenty ;  his  well-tended  garden  teemed 
with  overflowing  produce ;  his  very  cows  seemed 
more  lazily  contented,  and  his  bees  more  profit- 
ably active  than  those  of  his  equally  flourishing 
neighbours.  Surely  in  Job's  own  unfailing  con- 
tent, and  Hannah's  good  humour,  lay  somewhat 
of  the  charm  ;  and  if  anytliing  had  been  wanting 
to  their  childless,  though  unrepining  existence,  it 
was  the  dropping,  as  it  were  from  Heaven,  upon 
their  threshold,  of  a  sweet  mild  lady  and  a  happy 
lovely  child. 

Here  then  had  passed,  among  birds  and  flowers 
and  bees  (aye,  too,  among  the  glorious  hills  and 
lakes  of  an  enchanting  district,  whose  deep  se- 
nucstered   charm,    alas !    is   fast  yielding    to   the 
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giant  tread  of  iron  intrusion),  the  infancy  and 
youtli  of  Emily  Wyndham,  unmarked  in  its  evr-i 
joyous  tenor  by  one  incident  worth  recording,  save 
never-to -he -for •gotten  annual  excursions  amon^ 
the  mountains,  and  sweet  familiar  daily  walks 
among  his  people,  with  the  now  elderly  '  Parson ;" 
whose  chief  recreation  it  had  been  for  years  to 
direct  her  higher  studies,  and  supply  a  father's 
place  in  her  unique  education.  To  this,  perhaps, 
it  might  be  owing  that  while  no  child — nay,  scarce 
the  bee  or  butterfly  of  her  secluded  haunts — was 
laore  unsophisticated  and  innocently  gay  than 
this  young  mountain  rustic,  yet  constant  associa- 
tion ^vith  two  persons  as  cultivated  in  mind  as  in 
manners,  had  lent  a  "  grace  beyond  the  reach  of 
art "  to  her  whole  air  and  bearing ;  while  studies 
more  deep  and  solid  than  woman  often  participates 
in,  blended  with  intimate  acquaintance  with  all 
her  tutor's  favourite  poets  (not  in  her  own  alone, 
but  various  modem  languages),  had  laid  up,  in 
one  scarce  more  than  childish  head,  a  mine  of 
intellectual  wealth,  in  which,  though  then  herself 
unconscious  of  its  value,  or  even  possession,  her 
mother  saw  with  delight  the  source  of  much  calm, 
futoi'e  enjojTncnt,  and  a  fitness  for  whatever  posi- 
tion ProAddence  might  assign  to  one  endowed  with 
the  more  perilous  gift  of  beauty. 

And  yet  in  what  precisely  that  beauty  lay — ac- 
knowledged as  it  was  by  the  rudest  peasant  churl — 
it  might  have  puzzled  an  artist  to  defuie ;  though 
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a  physiognomist  -sroulcl  have  found  it  at  once — ^in 
expression;  the  legible  impress  on  the  irregular, 
yet  harmoniously  blended  features,,  of  that  kindli- 
ness of  heart  and  disposition,  that  overflowing  of 
goodwill  to  all  around,  which,  especially  when 
kindling  in  moments  of  excitement,  with  all  the 
animation  of  a  quick  and  lively  temperament,  and 
then  subsiding  into  a  serenity  of  aspect  as  deep 
and  pure  as  the  unsullied  mountain-tarn —  consti- 
tuted a  piquant  and  diversified  charm,  irresistible, 
as  it  would  appear,  alike  to  young  and  old. 

From  aged  Job  Ellerton,  now  a  stately  wreck 
of  a  Saul  among  the  people,  and  dutiful  Dame 
Hannah  (who  seldom  put  on  her  spectacles  to 
gaze  upon  her  young  mistress's  gambols,  even 
■sA"ith  the  grey  house-dog,  without  having  to  wipe 
them  from  the  eflbcts  of  an  emotion  Avhich  found 
vent  in  "  Lord  love  her !  how  pretty  she  do 
grow  !  ")  to  the  blind  beggar,  who  could  only  by 
stroking  her  features  arrive  at  the  same  conclu- 
Ison,  and  divine  her  character  from  her  sweet, 
iow-toned  voice,  and  musical  bell-like  laugh — all 
in  the  valley,  and  through  scattered  hamlets 
rovmd,  where,  with  her  little  basket  of  comforts, 
she  had,  from  childhood,  trotted  after  '  Parson,' 
helped  him  to  blow  the  invalid's  fii'c,  and  make 
the  lone  one's  cheerful  cup  of  tea,  and  soothe  even 
crabbed  age  and  helpless  infimiity  with  her  sweetly 
uttered  store  of  hymns — all  doated  on  the  lady's 
nice,  kind,  pretty  daughter ;  and  declai'cd,  in  their 
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mountain  ignorance  of  real  goods  and  ills^  that  she 
was  '^fit  for  a  Queen_,  and  surely  born  to  be  a 
Duchess/^ 

That  she  might,  if  she,  or  rather  her  mother 
chose,  be  at  least  a  Duke's  daughter-in-law,  the 
tenor  of  the  letter  we  found  the  mother  reading, 
pretty  plainly  testified ;  overflowing  as  it  did,  Avith 
all  the  glowing  expressions  of  boundless  admira- 
tion and  eternal  devotion,  which  a  first  passion 
can  always  inspire,  even  in  the  least  romantic  of 
youthful  lovers.  The  romance  here,  indeed,  lay 
chiefly  in  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
passion  had  originated,  "vdz :  the  rescue  of  the 
young  lord,  with  a  soi-disant  reading  Oxonian 
corflrade,  from  the  fate  their  wilfulness  and  inex- 
perience in  lake  boating,  had  rendered  nearly 
inevitable — by  the  cool  decision  and  skill  of  Job 
Ellerton,  exerted  under  his  superintendence,  by 
younger  and  more  active  hands,  and  followed  up, 
as  a  matter  of  com-se,  by  the  transfer  of  the  drip- 
ping and  insensible  sufferers  to  the  shelter  of  their 
deliverer's  roof.  Scarcely  twenty-foui'  hours  elapsed, 
ere  one  of  them,  and  he,  too,  who  had  been  longest 
in  the  water,  was  able  to  retm'u  to  his  inn  at 
Ambleside,  and  his  inteiTupted  studies;  but  the 
less  robust  constitution  of  the  scion  of  nobility,  a 
slight,  delicate  youth,  under  twenty,  was  less  able 
to  rally  from  the  eff'ects  of  the  immersion,  height- 
ened, as  they  were  by  pre\ious  alann,  and  a  course 
of  daily  over-fatigue  among  the  hills,  and  nightly 
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succeeding  dissipation,  Avliicli  passes  for  study, 
when  a  parcel  of  idle  lads  retire  "  for  reading,"  as 
it  is  called,  to  the  Cumberland  Lakes, 

To  these,  and  to  his  ducking.  Lord  Arthur 
Bellasis  owed  a  three  weeks'  pretty  smart  fever ; 
during  which,  though  it  was  impossible  he  should 
be  moved  from  Job  Ellerton's  hospitable  roof,  and 
Hannah's  experienced  nursing,  he  saw,  of  coui'se, 
nothing  of  the  other  inmates  of  the  house.  But 
when,  pale  as  a  ghost,  and  feeble  as  a  child,  he  at 
length  emerged  from  his  confinement,  it  would 
have  been  harsh  to  refuse  his  kind-hearted  hostess 
her  request  that  the  dulness  of  the  room  below 
might  be  occasionally  varied  by  the  privilege  of 
sitting  at  the  bright  sunny  "windows  of  Mrs. 
Wyndham's  apartments.  And  though  the  per- 
mission was,  at  first,  only  used  when  the  occupants 
were  abroad — that  when  driven  suddenly  in  by 
a  mountain  shower,  or  returning  sooner  than  v/as 
expected  from  a  distant  ramble — the  convalescent 
should  voluntarily  retreat,  or  be  uncomi;eously 
expelled,  was  not,  perhaps,  to  be  expected. 

Mrs.  Wyndham  v^as  too  little  of  a  scher-icr,  or 
even  of  a  woman  of  the  world,  to  jump  at  once  to 
the  conclusion  that  because  circumstances  threw 
together  a  boy  and  giii  for  a  week  or  two,  they 
must  necessarily  (as  in  novels)  fall  in  love  with 
each  other ;  and  even  if  they  did,  as  towards  the 
end  of  the  time  seemed  not  altogether  impossible, 
the  youth  of  both  parties,  their  disparity  in  rank. 
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and  inevitable  separation  probably  for  life,  robbed 
the  suspicion  of  much  that  would  either  have 
delighted  or  distressed  a  more'  worldly  mother. 
Indeed,  the  young  man,  while  he  remained,  seemed 
too  much  weakened  by  his  illness  to  give  way 
to  any  alarming  demonstration  of  incipient  admi- 
ration ;  and  too  gratefal  to  those  who  had  minis- 
tered to  his  recovery,  to  testify  insidious  gratitude 
in  any  particular  quarter.  He  would,  to  be  sure, 
sit  for  an  hour  or  two,  with  his  back  to  the  Lake 
and  hills,  gazing  on  something  evidently  more 
beautiful,  in  his  eyes,  than  either :  and  vrhen  iha 
young  girl,  to  avoid  his  steadfast  gaze,  would  jump 
up  and  run  into  the  garden,  it  was  wonderful  with 
what  sudden  charms  the  prospect  from  the  window 
became  immediately  invested. 

In  short,  while  with  evident  reluctance  he 
obeyed  a  summons  home,  too  early  in  his  conva- 
lescence to  give  room  in  the  mother's  breast  for 
any  serious  cogitations,  there  was  that  in  his 
silent  devotion,  and  rivetted  looks,  and  (qiute  at 
the  last)  less  guarded  expressions  of  admiration — 
in  the  mute  eloquence  of  the  farew.ell  glance  which 
accompanied  the  expressed  hope  of  a  future 
meeting — to  keep  alive  in  the  daughter's  bosom 
a  latent  consciousness,  and  render  his  request  to 
be  permitted  to  return,  no  matter  of  absolute  sur- 
prise. 

To  say  that,  under  circumstances  so  interesting 
and  romantic,  somewhat  of  reciprocal  feeling  had 
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not  been  awakened  in  Emily^s  breast^  by  the  evi- 
dent admiration  of  an  elegant  young  man,  the 
first  of  his  class,  moreover,  with  whom  she  had 
ever  been  brought  into  contact,  would  be  to  deny 
her  that  warm  susceptibility  Avhicli  forms  one  of 
the  chief  charms  of  unsophisticated  natures ;  and 
now  that  the  little  pique  excited  by  some  weeks  of 
what  appeared  forgetfulness,  on  the  part  of  their 
agreeable  guest,  was  removed  by  his  proposed 
visit — if  the  little  heart  beat  faster,  and  the  rosy 
cheek  flushed  in  anticipation  of  mammals  reply, 
there  are  few  who  will  blame,  and  fewer  still  who 
could  wonder. 

"  Emmy,^'  asked  mamma,  then  again,  (for  we 
really  must  leave  digression,  and  answer  the  young 
man's  letter),  ''^  shall  we,  or  shall  we  not,  tell 
Lord  Artlim*  Bellasis  he  may  come  and  see  us? 
You  have  told  me  (and  very  rightly)  to  decide,  it 
is  you,  my  dear  child,  who,  for  once,  must  do  so ; 
but  that,  after  hearing  what  an  older  and  ^iser 
head  than  yom'  own  can  set  before  you.  Do  you 
think,  if  he  comes,  it  will  he  only  to  tell  us — as  he 
did  so  often,  very  kindly — how  much  he  is  obliged 
to  us  all  for  om*  attention?  myself.  Job,  and 
Hannah,  and  yourself  alike  ?  " 

"  Not  quite,  mamma,  I  think  not,''  said  one 
incapable  of  guile,  even  had  another  blush  not 
rendered  deceit  impossible.  "He  said,  the  day 
he  went  away,  that  he  hoped  to  come  and  see  me 
again,    and    begged    I   would    not    forget    him. 
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Mamma  !  I  sometimes  thought,  latterly,  he  liked 
me." 

'^  And  did  you  think  you  could  like  him,  my 
darling  ?  "  asked  her  mother.  "  Yes,  sometimes 
too,  before  he  went  especially.  He  seemed  so 
kind  to  every  one,  and  quite  dutiful,  just  like  a 
son  to  you,  mamma."  'MYeU,  Emmy,  and  if 
such  was  his  beha\'iour,  perhaps  quite  uncon- 
sciously, to  a  stranger,  what  do  you  suppose  must 
be  his  feelings  towards  his  own  mother  and  father, 
for — happy  boy  ! — he  has  both  still  living,  and 
excellent  people,  I  have  heard,  they  both  are  ?  " 

'^  Oh,  mamma,  of  com'se  he  must  love  and  wish 
to  make  them  happy  !  "  And  do  you  think,  my 
little  one,  all  innocent  and  ignorant  of  the  great 
world  as  you  are,  that  it  would  make  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Beaulieu  particularly  happy  to  see 
their  boy — and  he  is  no  more — neglecting  his 
studies,  and  throAving  himself  and  his  prospects 
away — for  such  the  world  and  themselves  will  call 
it  —  for  a  passing  fancy  for  a  little  penny  less 
mountain  girl,  whose  rank  and  position  are  so 
different  from  his  own  ?  "  "  I  am  sure  I  scarce 
can  tell,  mamma ;  I  know  so  little  about  rank  or 
duchesses  \"  "  Then  I,  who  know  something, 
must  tell  you,  dearest ;  and  when  I  have  done  so, 
I  have  no  fears  for  the  result.  If  the  parents  of 
Lord  Arthur  are  hard,  worldly  people,  the  very 
thought  of  such  a  thing  is  enough  to  make  them 
angry  and  hate  us.     If,  as  I  have  been  told,  they 
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are  worthy  and  amiable,  it  will  be  worse,  for  they 
will  l)lame  and  despise  us.^'  "  Despise  you, 
mother ! "  exelaimed  Emily,  whose  conscious 
blush  and  subsequent  paleness  now  gave  place  to 
a  flush  of  genuine  displeasure ;  "  what  Duchess 
in  the  land  could  have  a  right  to  do  that  ? " 
"  None,  unless  I  myself  confen'ed  it  by  a  weak- 
ness which,  cloak  it  as  I  might,  to  myself  or 
others,  a  mother  would  be  justified  in  styling 
base  and  dishonourable."  "  You  could  never  be 
that,  mamma  !  "  interrupted  the  daughter,  eagerly, 
"  and  nobody  shall  call  you  so  !  " 

"  Then,  my  darling,"  said  Mrs.  Wyndham, 
straining  to  her  heart  the  glowing  countenance  of 
her  beloved  child,  "you  have  unconsciously 
decided  !  Would  you  have  this  young  man  come 
hither  with  that  sanction  from  your  mother, 
which  would  stamp  her,  in  the  eyes  of  his,  a  con- 
temptible, designing  woman  ?  "  "  No — no  !  not 
for  worlds  !  "  was  the  girl's  unhesitating  answer. 
"  If  he  really  wishes  to  come,  he  can  ask  his 
parents'  leave ;  and  if  he  does   not  chose  to  do. 

this,  or  they  refuse "     Her  voice  sank,  and 

her  cheek  blanched  a  little,  spite  of  the  sanguine- 
ness  of  youth,  at  the  thought. 

"  We  can  be,  as  we  have  been  before,  my  child, 
all  in  all  to  each  other,  and  happy  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  we  have  given  others — aye,  and 
our  own  heai*ts — no  right  to  reproach  us." 

Amid  the  glow  of  enhanced  affection,  elicited 
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by  a  discussion,  in  too  many  liouseholds  a  fatal 
source  of  domestic  discord,  the  letter  was  kindly 
but  decidedly  penned.  "  Mrs.  Wyndham/''  it  bore, 
(as  Lord  Arthur  probably  knew)  received  no 
^^sitors,  and  was  already  too  well  aware  of  his 
frequently  expressed  sense  of  her  slight  attentions, 
to  require  its  renewal ;  and  at  the  same  time  too 
unselfish  to  deprive  the  Duchess,  whose  anxieties 
regarding  the  consequences  of  his  illness  she 
could  fully  enter  into,  of  her  son^s  society  during 
the  short  interval  previous  to  his  going  abroad." 

Gently  and  ci^dlly,  nay,  courteously  worded  as 
was  all  this,  followed  up  by  good  Avishes  for  his 
health  and  welfare,  its  dignified  tone  as  effectually 
barred  the  door  against  an  luisanctioned  intrusion, 
as  the  harshest  and  most  unladylike  prohibition 
could  have  done. 

It  did  not,  however,  as  such  a  repulse  might 
have  done,  extinguish  the  feelings  which  gave 
birth  to  the  proposal.  On  the  contrary,  it  so 
cherished  and  fostered  them  in  one  unaccustomed 
— on  account  of  delicacy  from  childhood — to  be 
thwarted  even  by  sensible,  rational  parents — ^that 
when  his  mother  one  day  expressed  her  disappoint- 
ment at  the  slowness  of  her  son's  recovery,  and 
the  distaste  he  seemed  to  experience  for  aU  his 
former  amusements,  he  poured  into  her  maternal 
ear — not  certes  one  which  any  would  have  chosen 
as  the  recipient  of  a  tale  of  folly,  or  even  of  weak- 
ness— the  history  of  his  convalescence,  and  of  liis 
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passion — for  such,  under  the  force  of  obstacles,  his 
boyish  love  had  become — for  Emily  Wyndham. 

That  his  mother^s  first  feeling  was  one  of  stem 
disapprobation — nay,  of  determination — to  effect 
her  son's  rescue  from,  the  palpable  toils  of  a  set  of 
plebeian  manoeuverers — few  avIio  know  the  prestige 
of  rank,  or  even  a  parent's  solicitude  for  a  not 
very  wise  son  under  twenty,  can  wonder.  But 
these  first  indignant  feelings  were  destined  to  be 
somewhat  rebuked,  when,  in  reply  to  the  Duchesses 
stern  injunctions  to  tliink  no  more  of  so  un- 
suitable— nay,  mad — an  attachment,  and^  above 
allj  as  he  valued  her  favour,  to  make  no  attempt 
to  see  or  correspond  -nith  its  object,  her  son 
quietly  ans^nered :  "  You  may  spare  youi-self  the 
trouble,  mother.  I  have  been  forbidden  there 
already,  and  it  is  that  which  vexes  me,  and  won't 
let  me  get  Avell !  Read  this,"  said  he,  putting 
into  his  mother's  um'csistinghand  Mrs.  Wyndham's 
letter ;  ^^  and  you'll  see  that  in  spite  of  all  its 
smootli  civility,  I  dui'st  no  more  go  there  than  I 
dm-st  fly." 

"  The  letter  of  a  thorough  lady,  at  least !  "  was 
the  exclamation  of  the  candid  Duchess,  on  its 
perusal;  "aye,  and  of  a  good,  Avell-judging, ^sen- 
sible mother  !  Her  giii  must  be  well  brought  up, 
and  I  now  can  find  some  excuse,  Arthui',  for  j'our 
childish  fancy."  "  You  would  need  none  if  you 
knew  her,  mother.  She  is  just  the  girl  to  delight 
you  :    as   shy    and  guileless,   and  innocent,  as  a 
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baby.  And  yet  she  knows  half  a  dozen  languages^ 
and  is  cleverer  than  any  tutor ;  and  can  di'aw 
herself  up,  if  offended,  for  all  the  world  like 
yourself  when  anything  is  said  you  don't  approve 
of  !  "  "  And  did  you  give  her  the  opportiuiity  to 
show  this,  Arthm-  ?  I  should  hope  not,  of  my 
son."  ''  Catch  me  !  "  was  the  sprig  of  nobility's 
not  very  aristocratic  reply.  "  No,  I  spoke  vei-y 
little  to  her  at  all,  and  should  as  soon  have  thought 
of  affronting  your  Grace.  But  Tresham,  who 
fell  into  the  water  with  me,  and  was  fished  out  at 
the  same  time,  came  over  once  or  twice  to  inquire 
for  me,  and  thank  the  old  farmer  and  his  wife. 
And  he  tried  to  come  Oxford  over  the  ladies,  and 
sport  tiTimpeiy  compliments ;  and  I  wish  you 
could  have  seen  wiitten  on  the  young  and  pretty 
face,  as  well  as  on  the  old  grave  one,  what  they 
both  thought  of  him  for  a  puppy." 

The  Duchess  did  not  immediately  answer.  Deep 
considerations  connected  -with  the  character  and 
welfare  of  this,  her  youngest  and  hitherto  idle 
and  easily  influenced  son,  had,  from  the  moment 
of  her  reading  Mrs.  Wyndham's  letter,  been 
occupying  her  maternal  breast.  What  if,  when 
about  to  proceed — a  measm'e  his  state  of  health 
rendered  imperative — on  a  long  foreign  tour,  his 
susceptible  and  soon-swayed  heart  could  be  pre- 
occupied and  fortified  by  a  rational  and  con- 
ditionally sanctioned  engagement  with  the,  no 
doubt,  deserving   daughter  of  such   a  mother  as 

c 
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^Ivs.  Wyndham  ?  What,,  compared  with  such  a 
safeguai'd  from  surroundiug  ev^il  and  more  perilous 
entanglements,  were  considerations  of  disparity  of 
rankj  or  deficiency  in  fortune  ?  The  Duchess 
was,  in  one  sense,  an  ambitious  mother,  hut  on 
no  one  was  the  aristocracy  of  worth  or  talent  cal- 
culated to  make  a  more  favourable  impression ; 
and  while  to  her  eldest  son.  Lord  Joscelyn,  she 
felt  she  could  unhesitatingly  confide  the  conduct 
of  his  own  destinies,  for  Arthur  she  had  always 
experienced  the  sad  solicitudes  which  an  unstable 
character,  however  amiable,  must  ever  awaken  in 
a  parent  of  strict  integrity  and  uncompromising 
principles. 

Not  that,  even  to  herself,  she  confessed  the 
extent  of  her  misgivmgs  about  her  fondly  beloved 
boy's  steadiness.  Had  she  done  so,  she  was 
incapable  of  seeking  to  peril  another's  happi- 
ness on  so  uncertain  an  issue.  But  the  whole 
tone  and  character  of  his  brief  boyish  tribute  to 
the  merits  of  her  he  admired — the  total  absence 
of  allusion  even  to  the  beauty,  which,  in  former 
transient  flames,  had  seemed  the  only  attraction 
— the  respect,  nay  reverence,  which  a  child, 
j'Ounger  by  some  years  than  himself,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  inspiring — all  this  seemed,  to  the  fond 
mother's  heart,  an  earnest  and  augiuy  of  so  much 
present  safety,  and  future  good  to  one,  who 
would  need  throughout  life's  journey,  if  spared, 
support  fi'om   firmer   characters  than  his   o^vn — 
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that  she  resolved  to  sound  her  excellent,  right- 
thinking  husband,  as  to  how  far  his  prejudic^s  of 
rank  and  station  might  permit  him  to  yield, 
should  his  son^s  moral  welfare  seem  to  be  involved 
iu  their  joint  countenance  to  his  attachment. 

One  point,  indeed,  and  that  his  extreme  youth 
and  delicate  health  alike  enforced,  would,  under 
every  possible  ^dew  of  the  case,  be  insisted  on, 
and  that  fully  as  much  from  consideration  for 
his  still  more  youthful  fiancee,  and  as  disinter- 
ested a  ^^.ew  to  her  ultimate  happiness  as  it  was 
possible  for  a  doating  mother  to  entertain,  \az., 
that  an  attachment  so  hastily  formed — nay,  per- 
haps prematm-ely  taken  for  gi-anted  —should  stand 
the  test  of  an  absence  of  at  least  eighteen 
months,  the  period  Avhich  must  elapse  before  the 
young  man^s  majority,  and  subsequent  choice  of 
a  profession ;  either  that  of  diplomacy,  designed 
for  him  by  his  father,  or  the  commission  in  the 
Guards,  for  which  he  seemed,  perhaps,  even  in 
a  partial  mother's  eyes,  more  fitted  by  nature, 
his  early  and  only  predilection  for  the  sea  having 
been  checked  by  maternal  fears  for  his  health 
and  safety. 

It  was  from  similar  considerations  for  the  safety 
and  well-being  of  her  son's  nobler  and  immortal 
part,  that  the  Duchess  felt  the  pride  of  rank  and 
more  ambitious  aspirings  fast  giving  way  before 
the  prospect  of  connecting  one,  bom  to  be  swayed 
for  good  or  ill,  with  a  family  where   principle 

c  2 
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e\'idently  reigned^  aiid  whose  eveiy  influence 
would  proLably  "lean  to  virtue's  side." 

But  slie  did  not^  therefore,  feel  herself  at 
liberty,  nor,  she  was  sure,  would  the  right- 
thinking  mother  of  her  son's  adored,  t ;  s  ciifice 
to  selfish  views  of  benefit  to  her  son,  far  less  to 
ambitious  projects  for  her  o^\ti  daughter,  that 
daughter's  liberty  at  so  early  an  age,  and  on 
such  very  brief  acquaintance.  Having  made,  how- 
ever, most  satisfactory  and  indispensible  inquiries 
as  to  respectability  both  of  birth  and  connexions, 
and,  as  was  usual  ^yiih.  one  peculiarly  energetic, 
when  dealing  with  a  more  mild  and  passive 
character,  brought  the  Duke  to  enter  into  her 
plan  of  holding  out  to  their  son  a  salutary  hope, 
without  the  fetter,  on  either  side,  of  an  irrevo- 
cable engagement — the  Duchess,  to  Arthnr's  equal 
surprise  and  delight,  authorized  him  to  write  once 
more  to  Mrs.  Wyndham,  and  Avithout  pressing 
for  farther  present  intercoui'se,  to  state,  that, 
should  his  sentiments  to\v:.rds  her  daughter  find 
acceptance  in  her  eyes,  and  those  of  her  mother, 
on  his  return  to  England,  they  should  experience 
no  opposition  on  the  part  of  his  fa'uily,  disposed 
to  waive  all  minor  considerations  of  rank  and 
fortune,  to  prom  )te,  by  a  less  ambitious  alliance 
with  worth  and  principle,  their  s  :)ii's  welfare  and 
happiness. 

And  did  not  "  worth  and  principle,"  even 
though  their  ovm.  best  and  richest  reward,  reap 
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an  additional  and  grateful  recompense,  when 
kindred  -svortli  and  principle,  in  a  rank  so  much 
more  elevated,  felt  it  no  degradation  to*  court  an 
alliance,  which,  on  any  other  terms,  would  have 
been  unhesitatingly  declined?  That  a  flush  of 
honest  pride  glowed  on  the  widowed  mother's 
cheek,  or  a  blush,  brighter  than  before,  crim- 
soned the  happy  daughter's,  when  this  gratifying 
letter  was  again  jointly  perused — it  were  super- 
fluous to  say. 

But,  though  appro^'ing,  and  fully  appreciating 
the  delicacy  on  the  Duchess's  part,  which,  while 
allowing  her  son  thus  far  to  commit  himself, 
exacted  no  coiTcsponding  pledge  from  one  so 
young  and  lovely  in  return — it  would  have  1;affied 
even  Mrs.  Wyndham's  tact  and  maternal  influence 
to  convince  of  her  freedom  one  now  only  too 
happy  to  feel  bound  by  the  ties  of  enthusiastic 
gratitude. 

Whether,  indeed,  her  guileless  heart  was  drawn 
more  strongly  towards  the  youthful  lover,  who 
first  (as  she  still  in  her  simple  phrase  expressed 
it)  had  "  seemed  to  like  her " — or  towards  the 
stately  mother  who  had  so  kindly,  and  unex- 
pectedly, and  amicably,  taken  the  said  '^  liking  " 
under  her  august  protection — it  would  be  hard 
to  say.  Certain  it  was,  that  while  the  absent 
lover  stood  alone  on  his  passion  and  merits,  the 
thought  of  perhaps  never  seeing  him  again,  had 
paled  no  rose  on  Emily's  bright  cheek,  and  robbed 
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her  pillow  of  no  hours  of  peaceful  slumber.  But 
coupled  with,  and  sanctioned  by  the  lofty  yet 
gentle  lardy,  whom  she  at  once  endowed  ^nth  all 
the  attributes  of  a  superior  being,  Arthur  hence- 
forth became  invested  with  a  kindred  charm ; 
every  fond  glance  and  bnef  passage  of  their 
former  intercourse  acquu'ed  a  value  and  siguifi- 
cance ;  nor  could  she  think  of  herself  as  otherwise 
than  indissolubly  linked  with  his  fortunes,  or 
of  his  possibly  perilous  wanderings  over  Europe 
and  the  East,  without  deep,  though  passing 
anxieties. 

The  letterbreathing  reciprocal  maternal  solici- 
tudes in  which  ]\'Irs.  Wyudham  conveyed,  in  terms 
worthy  of  both,  her  conditional  acquiescence  in  a 
possible  future  renewal  of  intercoui'se,  confirmed 
the  Duchess  in  her  Avish  for  its  happy  result. 
Availing  herself  of  her  Grace's  considerate  stipu- 
lations, that  her  child — a  child  in  mind  as  well 
as  years — should  continue  free,  she  equally 
insisted  that  Lord  Arthm*  should  remain  himself 
unfettered  by  a  precise  engagement;  expressing, 
Avhat  her  experience  of  life  rendered  a  painful 
comdction,  that  a  change  of  sentiment  was 
infinitely  more  likely  to  occur  on  the  side  of  a 
young  travelling  nobleman,  mixing  freely  with 
persons  of  his  own  age  and  rank,  than  on  that  of 
a  girl,  inhabiting  a  secluded  cottage  in  the  A\ilds 
of  Cumberland.  Coinciding  in  opinion  Avith  the 
Duchess,  that,  under  these  circumstances,  coi*res< 
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poudence  between  the  young  people  would  be 
inconsistent  with  their  mutual  position^  Mrs. 
Wyndhain_,  in  a  few  kind  lines  of  reply  to  Arthur's 
letter,  referred  him  thenceforth  to  his  mother  for 
such  tidings  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dale  Farm, 
as  she  should  see  fit,  from  time  to  time,  to 
convey. 

Scarcely  knowing  whether  most  to  wonder  or 
rejoice  at  a  concurrence  in  his  wishes,  due,  his 
parents  scrupled  not  to  avow,  to  his  own  unsettled 
disposition,  Ai*thur  Bellasis  joined  a  college  com- 
panion, older  and  steadier  than  himself,  in  a  tour 
to  the  East  j  a  sojourn  in  the  mild,  diy  climate 
of  Egypt  being  advised  as  the  best  specific  for 
an  original  delicacy  of  constitution,  as  well  as 
for  the  lingering  efi^ects  of  his  recent  accident. 
To  his  mother's  last  words,  "  When  tempted  to 
do  any  foolish  thing,  Arthm*,  be  sm-e  to  call  to 
mind  Miss  Wyndham,"  his  reply,  more  confident 
perhaps  than  re-assuiing,  was — "  It  will  puzzle  me 
to  do  that  mother,  for  I  shall  think  of  nothing 
else !  " 

There  was  one,  however,  who,  through  the  long 
and  dreary  winter  that  succeeded,  was  in  danger 
of  having  her  thoughts  too  exclusively  fixed  on 
the  absent  wanderer.  Eagerly  were  Tours  in  the 
East  (then  less  numerous  far  than  now)  pro- 
cured from  distant  libraries,  and  devoured  and 
commented  on  to  the  exclusion  of  other  subjects, 
during  the  evenings  devoted  to  work  and  readinr-: 
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1)Y  ran+lier  find  daughter.  Vainly,  as  spring 
returned,  were  their  former  rambles  resumed  by 
the  good  pastor^s  side,  among  the  cottages  in  the 
valley ;  or,  as  summer  advanced,  extended  to  spots 
yet  unvisited,  among  the  mountains.  One  image, 
the  move  engrossing  jfrom  its  very  vagueness,  and 
the  charms  it  borrowed  from  imagination,  usurped 
the  place  of  all  that  had  formerly  interested 
Emily.  And  when,  either  through  a  newspaper, 
or  a  kind  note  to  Mrs.  W.  from  the  Duchess, 
tidings  came  of  the  absentee,  every  thing  else 
was  forgotten  in  conning  and  dwelling  on  them  ; 
while,  if  again  some  weeks  would  elapse  without 
certainty  of  his  welfare,  visions  of  illness  or  of 
accident  would  be  involuntarily  conjured  up,  and 
hopefulness  e^en  of  youth  be  broken  and  perturbed 
bv  them. 

For  these  sjonptoms,  so  natural  in  a  life  whose 
sole  event  had  given  them  birth,  IMrs.  Wyndhara 
knew  that  there  Avas  but  one  remedy — a  little 
wholesome  variety  of  scene  and  incidents.  And 
feeling,  moreover,  that  to  enable  her  child  to  come 
to  anything  like  a  rational  decision  on  her  lover's 
character  and  pretensions,  and  her  oyvn  prospects 
of  happiness  A^itli  him,  it  was  expedient  she  should 
see  something  of  mankind,  the  wise  mother 
deemed  the  fit  time  had  come  to  acquiesce  in  the 
repeated  wishes  of  her  husband's  family,  that 
Emily  should  be  introduced  among  them. 

The  only  surviving  brother  of  Mr.  WvTidhara 
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"was  a  prebendary  in  a  cathedral  to-^vn  in  the  West 
of  England,  who,  being  unmarried,  had  often  en- 
treated his  sister-in-law  to  come,  with  his  niece, 
and  enliven  his  bachelor  fireside  ;  and  it  had  not 
been  his  fault  that  they  were  not,  from  the  first, 
thus  eligibly  domiciled.  But  the  strong  desire  for 
independence  on  the  widow's  own  part,  and  her 
preference  for  a  secluded  education  for  her  child, 
had  hitherto  kept  them  apart ;  though  the  extreme 
gratification  the  \dsit  afforded  to  the  kind  old  man, 
and  the  advantages  its  prolongation  held  out  for 
all,  made  her  rejoice  it  had  not  been  longer  post- 
poned. 

The  tone  of  the  quiet,  chiefly  clerical  society, 

at   V ,  was    exactly   to   her   own   taste,    and 

affbrded  the  gentlest  and  safest  possible  transition 
from  the  rustic  seclusion  in  which  her  daughter 
had  •  hitherto  lived ;  and  Dr.  Wyndham's  sweet 
pretty  niece  was  soon  the  cynosure  of  all  the  little 
privileged  sober  remiiotis  of  the  close.  Her  native 
modesty  and  unaffected  simplicity  disarmed  any 
feeling  of  euAy  on  the  part  of  the  former  belles  of 
the  place ;  while  in  her  manner  towards  its  few 
beaux,  her  secret  dedication  to  another  infused 
such  a  delightful  freedom  and  absence  of  coquetry, 
that  all  felt  as  if  some  bright  creature  from  a 
different  and  purer  atmosphere  had  come  down 
for  a  season  among  them. 

A  couple  of  months  of  this  sober  initiation  into 
society  had  elapsed  before,  as  autumn  advanced. 
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the  grand  event  of  the  year  in  cathedral  towTiSj 
the  musical  festival^  began  to  occupy  all  thoughts 
and  engross  all  conversations.  Mrs.  AVyndham 
rejoiced  at  the  advantage  her  daughter's  musical 
tastes — hitherto  confined  to  such  enjoyment  of 
Handel  as  her  own  amatem*  tuition^  and  the  pos- 
session of  a  fine  chamber  organ,  reserved  from  the 
sale  of  her  late  husband's  eftects,  could  afford — 
vrould  receive  from  their  fii*st  developement  amid 
performances  of  so  superior  a  stamp.  And  while 
nine-tenths,  perhaps,  gf  the  yoimg  people  of 
V lost  sight  of  those,  in  their  gayer  anticipa- 
tions of  the  crowning  ball,  Emily,  vrho  had  never 

danced  till  she  came  to  V ,  and  then  only  to 

the  piano,  on  a  carpet,  was  too  ignorant  of  the 
brilliancy  of  a  great  public  assembly  to  suppose  it 
could  rival  for  a  moment,  in  attractions,  the 
oratorio. 

Of  the  latter,  it  w^  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate 
her  expectations,  and  yet  they  were  fully  realized, 
as  is  always  the  case  when  a  strong  latent  sense  of 
beauty  is  not  created,  but  merely  called  forth. 
Her  rapt  expression,  when  listening  to  some 
thrilling  solo  or  chorus,  realizing  her  ideas  of  a 
heavenly  choir  above,  attracted  the  attention  of 
more  than  one  opposite  spectator. 

Among  these,  the  most  obx'iously  interested, 
perhaps,  was  a  noble-looking  middle-aged  lady, 
who  occupied  in  the  gallery  reserved  for  distin- 
guished visitors,  the  seat  of  honour  at  the  bishop's 
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right  hand ;  and  whose  appearance  had  led  to  so 
many  whispered  inquiries  among  the  audience, 
that  at  the  close  of  the  performances,  Mrs.  Wynd- 
ham  and  her  daughter  (wholly  engrossed  by  the 
music)  were  perhaps  the  only  persons  in  the  chui'ch 
who  did  not  know  that  the  festival  had  been  unex- 
pectedly honoured  by  their  Graces  of  Beaulieu. 

Happening  to  be  on  a  visit  at  the  house  of  a 
relation,  within  a  possible  distance  from  the  fes- 
tival, the  Duchess's  passion  for  music  had  given 
rise  to  the  rather  sudden  proposal  that  they  should 
make  a  party  and  go ;  while,  to  obviate  any  incon- 
venience to  her  friend,  to  which  the  distance  and 
her  own  wilfulness  (as  she  called  it)  might  give 
rise,  she  insisted  on  securing  rooms  for  the  week 
at  the  principal  hotel.  This  determination  had 
been  too  hastily  formed  for  an  incident  of  such 
magnitude  in  a  small  town  to  transpire.  If  taken, 
however,  in  haste,  it  was  certainly  not  repented  of 
at  leisure — but  rather  viewed  in  the  light  of  an 
almost  proAidential  circumstance,  when,  in  answer 
to  an  inquiry  addressed  to  the  bishop's  lady,  who 
that  lovely,  inspired  creature,  looking  as  St.  Cecilia 
herself  might  have  looked,  dming  the  music,  could 
possibly  be — the  reply  was.  Miss  Emily  Wyhdham, 
niece  to  om*  Dean,  Dr.  Wyndham ;  Avith  the  added 
identification,  given  in  a  tone  of  kind  cordiality. 
"The  dear  child  was  brought  up  at  the  Lakes, 
and  never  heard  good  music  before,  which  will 
account  for  her  excessive  ecstasies/' 
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Those  who  ha^'c  felt  what  a  bond  congeniality, 
of  feeling  even  on  minor  points  can  establish,  will 
understand  how  this  slight  circumstance  contri- 
buted to  propitiate  a  person  already  favourably 
disposed,  towards  one  so  otherwise  attractive.  The 
Duchess,  ever  kind  and  warm-hearted,  and  between 
whom  and  her  now  admired  future  daughter, 
various  messages,  corroborative  of  her  absent  son^s 
undiminished  devotion,  had  already  passed,  with 
difficulty  restrained  herself  from  calling,  after  the 
concert,  to  establish  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
mother  and  daughter.  But  having  promised  to 
retuni  for  that  evening  only,  a  distance  of  nearly 
twenty  miles,  "vvith  her  present  bests,  this  she 
hoped  would  be  accepted  as  an  excuse  for  the 
postponement ;  while  she  felt  not  soiTy  that  the 
ball  of  the  next  night,  which  she  now  determined 
to  attend,  would  afford  not  only  an  easy  oppor- 
tunity for  the  introduction,  but  of  witnessing  the 
debiit,  in  that  new  and  trying  atmosphere,  of  one 
to  her  henceforth  so  deeply  interesting. 

Not  aware  that  the  accession  (accidental  and 
temporar^^,  it  was  presumed)  to  the  bishop^s  party 
of  the  Duchess  of  Beaulieu  could  be  in  any  way 
important  to  his  sister  (for  even  to  her  brother 
she  had  preserved  an  honourable  silence  on  what 
might  one  day  render  it  so),  the  good  dean,  who 
was  no  gossip,  never  thought  of  mentioning  the 
circumstance ;  and  as  Emily  and  her  mother  spent 
the   morning   of   the   ball   in   trying   over,   with 
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heigliteiied  zest  and  enjoyment,  the  favourite 
music  of  the  previous  afternoon,  both  entered, 
utterly  unconscious  of  any  particidar  inspection, 
the  brilliantly  lighted  assembly  room. 

Unfashionably  early  as  was  the  hour  of  their 
entrance^  the  bench  of  patronesses  was,  of  course, 
already  nearly  filled ;  and  again  among  that  privi- 
leged party  sat  the  same  stately,  yet  singularly 
attractive  lady,  in  whom  Emily  had  recognized  the 
day  before  a  kindred  admirer  of  sweet  sounds, 
though  herself  too  much  absorbed  to  think  more 
about  it.  Commanding,  as  did  this  seat  of  honour, 
the  whole  coup  d'mil  of  the  room,  the  entrance  of 
the  Deanery  party,  the  venerable  whitehaired  dig- 
nitary supporting  on  either  arm  his  lady-like 
widowed  sister,  and  her  simply  attired,  yet  dis- 
tinguished looking  daughter,  was  as  distinctly 
visible  as  the  spectatress  most  interested  could 
wish ;  and  truly  few  first  appearances  could  have 
been  better  calculated  to  win  admiration,  or  disarm 
prejudice,  had  it  even  existed. 

To  the  somewhat  glaring,  and  often  ill- selected 
finery  of  some  of  the  other  early  arrivals  of  a 
remote  country  district,  no  happier  contrast  could 
perhaps  have  been  found  than  Emily^s  simple 
costume  of  vii'gin  white,  without  a  trace  of  colour 
save  in  the  deep  rich  rose  of  the  single  camellia 
which  drooped  from  the  side  of  her  classical  head, 
and  of  its  twin  flower  which  reposed  on  her  bosom 
amid  the   folds  of  her  di'ess,   or  the  still  richer 
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rosier  red  of  the  mingled  flush  of  excitement  and 
blush  of  timidit}^  which  marked  her  entrance  on 
so  novel  and  public  a  scene.  As  the  trio  gently 
and  steadily  made  their  way  up  the  room^  the  old 
dean's  face  beaming  almost  as  brightly  as  his 
young  niece's,  amid  the  cordial  greetings  which 
attended  their  progress,  the  duchess  called  her 
lord's  pleased  attention  to  the  beautiful  frankness 
with  which  one  so  formed  to  attract  the  young, 
and  whose  steps  were  already  eagerly  waited  on 
by  candidates  for  her  hand,  retm-ned  the  saluta- 
tions of  the  elderly  dignitaries  among  whom  she 
had  hitherto  chiefly  mingled ;  seeming  far  more 
{Ratified  by  their  notice,  and  at  ease  in  their 
society,  than  elated  by  a  promiscuous  admiration, 
of  which,  indeed,  she  appeared  wholly  unconscious. 
"  This  augui's  well  for  Arthui',"  whispered  she 
to  her  husband.  "  No  girl,  perhaps,  Avholly  fancy 
free,  could  devote  herself  so  contentedly,  and  in 
a  ball  room  too,  to  men  older  than  her  father ! 

1  like  the  mother's  looks,  too ;  so  grave,  and  like 
a  '  widow  indeed,'  and  yet  feeling  that  her  duty  is 
at  her  daughter's  side,  not  to  control  or  overawe, 
but  to  sanction  and  sanctify  her  innocent  enjoy- 
ment." 

Her  resolution,  ever  prompt  and  decided,  was 
soon  taken,  and  turning  to  her  aristocratic  next 
neighbour,  a  lady  by  whom,  albeit  not  a  little 
exclusive,  the  Deanery  party  had,  she  observed, 
been  patronizingly  acknowledged — she  astonished 
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her  not  a  little  by  requesting,  as  a  favour,  to  be 
introduced  to  Mrs.  and  Miss  Wyndliam.  The 
ordeal  of  this  public  introduction,  to  herself  as 
nothing,  and  as  calmly  foreseen  as  promptly 
decided  on,  afforded  another  test  to  the  for  once 
inconsiderate  great  lady,  for  estimating  the  cha- 
racter and  manners  of  her  new  acquaintance. 
Taken  utterly  by  surprise,  as  she  was  (on  wliich 
the  Duchess  had  hardly  calculated),  by  the  name 
and  rank  of  her  by  whom  the  introduction  was 
sought,  a  sense  of  innate  dignity  and  long  habits 
of  self-control  enabled  Mrs.  Wyndham  to  go 
through  it  with  a  self  possession  which  charmed 
her  noble  friend;  while  the  not  less  graceful, 
because  natui-al,  flutter  and  emotion  of  the  wholly 
unprepared  girl,  only  lent  her  a  fresh  charm  with 
one  who  read  in  the  downcast  eye  and  heightened 
colour  tokens  of  devotion  to  her  darling  absent 
son. 

"  I  think  we  can  make  room  here,  at  the  end  of 
the  bench,^'  said  the  quietly  authoritative  woman 
of  rank,  "for  both  ladies;  and  as  for  you,  Mr. 
Dean,  who  have  monopolized  them  long  enough, 
you  must  resign  your  charge  awhile,  and  take  care 
of  somebody  else." 

If  the  good  man  was  sui'prised  to  see  his  unpre- 
tending sister-in-law  and  little  rustic  niece  thus 
installed  and  taken  possessioa  of  by  the  first  lady 
in  the  room,  it  was  not  from  any  dou])t  of  their 
iituess  to  be  so  distinguished;  and  partial  as  was 
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liis  opinion  on  the  subject,  it  seemed,  strange  to 
say,  to  be  pretty  generally  acqniesced  in,  tboiigli 
at  first  it  did  not  escape  the  usual  wondering 
comments  of  those  by  whom  the  installation  Avas 
T^itnessed.  "  Some  old  friendship  betAveen  the 
families,"  said  one.  "The  late  Mr.  Wyndham, 
tutor  to  his  Grace,"  surmised  another.  "  Very 
kind  and  condescending  of  the  Duchess  !  but  the 
Dean  stands  high  with  the  Bishop,"  remarked  a 
third.  But  so  completely  had  criticism  been  dis- 
armed hj  the  previous  conduct  of  the  strangers, 
that  no  one  said  an  ill-natm-ed  word  against  the 
unpresuming  pair,  aa  ho  had  eAidently  had  "  gi'eat- 
ness  thi'ust  upon  them."  Nor  did  they  seem  at 
all  out  of  their  element.  ]Mrs.  Wyndham,  who 
sat  next  to  the  courteous  urbane  Duke,  had 
CA-idently  the  tact  to  keep  a  shy  and  habitually 
taciturn  man  in  easy  conversation;  and  the  naiA'e 
remarks  which  the  Duchess's  genuine  kindness  of 
manner  elicited  from  her  pretty  neighbom*,  seemed, 
from  the '  happy  looks  of  both,  to  be  mutually 
agreeable. 

But  if  none  had  censui'ed  the  adoption  of  the 
pair  into  the  priAaleged  cii'cle,  it  had  not  passed 
unremarked;  and  its  exactly  opposite  effect  — 
when  dancing,  Avhich  had  been  deferred  for  some 
less  punctual  dignitaries,  at  length  commenced — 
was  to  keep  hopelessly  back  the  modest  youth  of 
seventeen,  a  cousin  of  the  Dean's  and  Emily's,  by 
whom   her   hand   had   been   bespoken    a   month 
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before,  and  to  bring  forward,  as  a  candidate  for 
something  so  palpably  cornme  il  faiit,  the  greatest 
man  in  his  own  estimation,  in  the  room,  the  hand- 
some, but  conceited  and  exclusive  son  of  the 
county  member. 

"May  I  beg  your  Grace^s  ^interest  with  your 
fair  protegee — disengaged,  1  presume  1:"  was  his 
somewhat  confident  address  to  both ;  and,  curious 
to  observe  the  effect  on  a  novice,  of  so  over- 
whelming a  condescension  on  the  part  of  one 
whose   exclusiveness    she   must,  as   a  resident  in 

V ,  have  had  opportunities  of  knowing — the 

Duchess  felt  doubly  gratified  when,  with  a  novice^s 
timidity,  but  at  the  same  time,  with  unswerving 
fidelity  to  her  prior  engagement,  she  heard  her 
little  neighboiu"  quietly  decline  on  that  score  the 
proffered  distinction ;  pointing  out,  without  a 
thought  of  shame  at  the  comparison,  the  awk^vard 
schoolboy  hovering  in  the  distance,  as  the  suc- 
cessful rival  of  the  deeply- disgusted  dandy.  De- 
lighted Avith  the  repidse  Avhich  he  had  witnessed, 
almost  without  believing  it,  the  schoolboy, 
awkward  no  longer,  needed  1)ut  a  friendly  wave  of 
the  formidable  Duchess's  fan  to  come  and  claim 
his  partner.  And  when,  following  them  wdth  her 
eye,  she  saw  her  take  her  place  contentedly  and 
good-humouredly  with  her  unpretending  vis  a  vis 
at  the  bottom  of  the  long  country  dance,  Avhich  it 
was  in  her  power,  as  queen  of  the  ball,  to  have 
commenced,   "That  child,''  said  the  Duchess  to 
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herself,  "  if  slie  marries  my  son,  does  so  as  Arthur 
Bellasis,  not  the  young  lord  ! " 

And  that  she  should  do  so,  became  from  hence- 
forth, not  only  the  vague  and  vacillating  hope, 
but  the  earnest  wish  and  prayer  of  the  judicious 
mother's  heart.  With  such  a  lovely  being,  thus 
endowed  by  nature  and  cultivated  by  education,  at 
his  side,  how  could  her  son's  dubious  path  thi'ough 
life  be  more  richly  blessed  and  more  effectually 
guaranteed  ?  Perhaps  this  lofty-heai'ted  woman's 
confidence  in  female  influence  derived  somewhat 
of  its  strength  from  the  consciousness  how  firmly, 
yet  gently,  throughout  life  she  herself  had  acted 
the  part  more  usually  ascribed  to  the  other  sex, 
of  sustaining  and  invigorating  an  essentially 
upright  and  amiable,  but  yielding  and  indolent 
character.  If  she  suspected,  others  knew — none 
better  than  tbe  mild,  good  man  himself — how 
different,  but  for  his  tutelary  genius,  would  have 
been  the  reputation — how  far  less  consistent  and 
dignified  the  conduct  which  had  earned  for  the 
Duke  of  Beaulieu  the  title  of  one  of  England's 
most  estimable  nobles. 

"  I  must  know  this  dear  child  better,  however ; 
study  her  disposition,  and  prepare  her  for  a,  per- 
haps, difficult  and  responsible  duty,  in  the  interval 
which  must  elapse  before  she  is  called  to  engage 
in  it,"  was  the  conclusion  to  which  these  reflections 
naturally  led  :  and  its  residt  was  an  invitation,  as 
cordially    as    courteously    expressed,    that    Tifis. 
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W\U(laaui  and  her  daughter  slio'ild  spend  some 
time  in  the  simple  character^  to  the  Avorld  at 
least,  of  ordinary  guests,  at  Castle  Beaulieu. 

Alive  as  she  was  to  the  flattering  kindness  of 
this  proposal,  man.y  considerations  would  have 
urged  Mrs.  "Wyndham  to  decline  it.  Long  habits 
of  seclusion,  without  unfitting  her  for  mixing  in 
the  great  world,  had  rendered  it  distasteful,  and 
she  shrunk  from  a  renewed  personal  encounter 
with  it  herself;  while,  as  regarded  her  daiighter, 
advantageous  as  were  the  prospects  held  out  to 
her  by  the  invitation,  well-grounded  misgivings  as 
to  the  realisation  of  those  prospects,  with  a  fear 
of  having,  in  that  event,  a  ehikVs  future  life 
doubly  embittered  by  being  unfitted  for  a  more 
private  sphere  of  enjoyment,  might  well  make  so 
sensible  a  parent  hesitate. 

But  this  very  hesitation  did  but  enhance,  in  the 
Duchess's  eyes,  the  value  of  tlie  concession,  which 
the  pleading  looks  of  Emily,  quite  captivated  by 
her  new  friend's  condescending  kindness,  yet  more 
irresistibly  enforced;  and  it  was  finally  agreed 
that  INIrs.  Wyndham  should  accompany  her 
daughter,  at  all  events,  to  pass  a  short  time  at 
the  Castle. 

Without  this  part  of  the  arrangement,  it  must 
—  delightful  as  it  was — have  failed  on  Emily's 
side ;  to  whom  the  very  idea  of  separation,  for  the 
first  time,  from  her  mother,  would  have  embittered 
the   most   entrancing   prospect.      Whether,  at  a 
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futiu'c  period,  and  -when  better  acquainted  \^'ith 
her  future  relatives,  slie  might  be  induced  to 
prolong  her  stay  among  them — a  contingency  to 
which  the  self  denying  Mrs.  Wyndham  strove 
calmly  to  look  forward — was  left  to  further  con- 
sideration, and  to  tliat  coiu'se  of  events  Avliich 
lias  so  much  to  do,  in  appearance  at  least,  with 
the  turn  of  liuman  affairs. 

The  visit  was  productive  of  all,  and  more  than 
the  effects  anticipated  fi'om  it.  The  two  mothers, 
meeting  on  the  broad  ground  of  lofty  principles, 
and  placed  on  a  level  by  manners  and  education, 
got  on  admirably;  and  seldom  conversed,  as 
mothers  will,  on  topics  of  more  than  temporal 
interest,  without  imbibing  a  brighter  opinion  of 
each  other,  and  a  more  solidly  founded  regard. 

The  Duchess,  too  candid  to  conceal  from  her 
new  friend  the  defective,  rather  than  as  yet,  faulty 
parts  of  her  sou^s  disposition,  gladly  gathered 
from  a  less  partial  parent  all  that  promised  strength 
of  character  in  one  who,  a  child  in  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  world,  was  mature  beyond  her 
years  on  questions  of  right  and  wrong  in  conduct 
or  principle.  Willing,  however,  that  a  person  so 
deeply  interested  as  the  mother  of  her  intended 
should  glean  those  precious  traits  for  herself,  in  a 
freedom  of  domestic  intercourse  hardly  to  be 
attained  while  the  companion  of  her  childhood 
and  youth  necessarily  monopolized  most  of  her 
society  and  confidence,  Mrs.  Wyndham — with  a 
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heavier  heart  than,  in  calmly  deciding  on  the  step 
she  had  anticipated — availed  herself  of  a  rather 
serious  illness  of  her  kind  brother-in-law^s^  to 
return  alone,  and  repay,  by  unwearied  attentions, 
the  hospitality  she  had  experienced  under  his 
friendly  roof.  The  Dean^s  convalescence  was  un- 
usually slow  and  tedious,  and  but  for  his  kind 
sister's  presence  might  have  proved  intolerably  so 
to  a  hale  old  man,  hitherto  a  stranger  to  illness. 
So  her  leaving  him  was  out  of  the  question ;  and, 
the  exclusive  devotion  of  her  time  to  his  sick 
room,  rendered  convenient,  as  well  as  natural, 
Emily's  prolonged  sojurn  at  Castle  Beaulieu. 

She  could  not  be  there  without  hearing,  as  well 
as  thinking  a  great  deal  more  than  had  ever  before 
been  the  case,  of  her  intended.  Old  nurses  and 
retainers  expatiated  on  the  exploits — probably, 
better  designated,  pranks — of  his  childhood,  to 
ears  always  willing  to  listen,  and  the  more  amused 
from  having  no  brothers  of  her  own  to  set  up  in 
rivalry. 

The  Duke,  who,  when  they  were  alone,  began 
to  call  her  Arthur's  little  wife,  would  expatiate  on 
the  nearing  prospect  of  his  son's  return,  and  even 
go  so  far,  in  his  daily  increasing  love  for  his  future 
daughter-in-law,  as  playfully  to  talk  of  building  a 
cottage  for  them  in  the  park,  installing  his  idle 
boy — who,  he  feared,  Avould  never  make  a  diplo- 
matist —  as  ranger  and  keeper  of  his  princely 
demesnes,  and,  in  allusion  to  his  decided  nautical 
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propensities^  Lord  High  Admiral  over  the  ex- 
tensive line  of  coast  along  ■which  these  demesnes 
extended.  Sometimes  he  Avould  even  regret 
having  "withheld  him  from  tlie  only  piirsnit  into 
which  he  ever  heartily  entered,  nnd  remark,  ^\-ith 
a  sigh,  that  Nelson  was  not  the  less  capital  sailor 
for  having  been  a  very  pvmy  boy  ! 

The  latent  predilection  meantime,  checked  in 
one  quarter,  had  broken  out,  as  usual,  in  another ; 
and  Arthur's  late  letters  had  spoken  of  him  as 
"in  his  element,^'  cruising  about,  vt'ith  the  happy 
possessor  of  a  crack  yacht,  after  his  winter's 
sojourn  in  Egypt,  among  the  Isles  of  Greece.  In 
this  congenial  occupation  he  had,  he  said,  got 
quite  strong  and  Avell,  and  "up  to  anything/' 
and  after  falling  all  but  asleep,  while  crawling, 
like  a  petrified  beetle,  upon  the  sluggish  Nile,  it 
was  'glorious'  to  be  dancing  like  a  cork  in  a 
craft  no  bigger  than  a  '  swallow,'  (and  rejoicing  in 
that  charactei'istic  name)  on  the  top  of  the  ever 
bright  waves  of  the  Egean.  "  Tell  Emily  this  in 
your  next  letter  " — for  of  her  being  an  inmate  at 
the  Castle,  no  tidings  had  reached  him — "and 
say,  I  hope  she  is  as  fond  of  sailing  as  I  am  !  " 

"  I  coidd  almost  hope  you  Avere,"  said  the 
indulgent  mother  of  a  spoilt  boy,  as  she  delivered 
the  boyish  message ;  "  for  a  yacht,  methinks,  is 
your  likeliest  destined  home,  Emily  !  "  The 
usually  bright  smile  with  which  the  Duchess's 
few   and   guarded   allusions   to   the   fntui-e   were 
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received^  faded  hivoluntarily  at  tliis  angiiry;  for 
Emily's  only  nautical  reminiscences  were  con- 
nected with  the  scene  of  her  lover's  danger  at 
Ambleside,  and  the  tenfold  risks  to  which  he  Avas 
now  exposing  theii'  joint  happiness  sunk  ominously 
on  the  heart. 

Meantime  an  event  of  all-engrossing  importance 
occurred,  a  few  months  earlier  than  had  been 
expected  at  Castle  Beaulieu,  in  the  return  from  a 
toiu" — widely  differing  in  its  objects  and  results 
from  his  younger  brother's — of  the  eldest  son  and 
heir  of  the  Duke,  Lord  Joscelyn.  Five  or  six 
years  older  than  Arthur,  and  of  totally  opposite 
character  and  pursuits,  they  had — even  if  possessing 
more  in  common — enjoyed  since  childhood  scarcely 
any  opportunities  of  intercourse.  Here  Arthur 
emerged  from  the  nursery,  which  had  proved, 
alas,  the  grave  of  many  intervening  children — 
Alfred  had  gone  to  Eton ;  and  ere  he  was  succeeded 
there  by  his  less  promising  junior,  had  left  even 
the  University  for  foreign  travel.  He  knew  his 
brother  consequently,  only  from  glimpses  of  a 
wayward  infancy  and  wild  holiday  escapades ;  and 
no  later  opportunities  for  mutual  confidence  had 
broken  down  the  barrier  of  diversity  of  years  and 
dispositions.  And  widely  did  the  latter  differ — as 
widely  as  the  personal  distinction  between  the 
tall,  commanding,  dark-haired  male  impersonation 
of  the  stately  Duchess,  and  the  slight,  fair — almost 
effeminate — "  softened  image"  of  the  not  very  im- 
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posing  Diikc.  It  afforded,  perhaps,  not  an  unusual 
result  of  those  very  resemblances  and  disparities, 
that  -while  the  Duke  looked  up  to  and  idolized  the 
son  of  whom  he  was  so  justly  proud,  the  mother's 
heart  rather  yearned  over  the  feeble  scion  which 
had  t\\ined  itself  around  it,  during  a  helpless 
iiifancy  and  waveririg  manhood.  But  not  to  love 
and  exult  over  such  a  first-born  as  now  came  home 
to  her  arms  would  have  been  alike  impossible  and 
unworthy  of  the  proud  parent,  who  saw  all  her 
own  noblest  qualities  reflected  in  his  character. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  day  of  julDilee  to  all,  when, 
•driven  from  the  turbulent  continent,  by  scenes  of 
incipient  outrage  in  some  quarters,  and  disgusted 
with  the  thinly  veiled  abyss  of  profligacy  in  others. 
Lord  Joscelyn  brought  his  three  years'  tour  to  a 
premature  conclusion,  and  came  back,  unchanged 
and  unspoilt,  to  his  native  home. 

Unaware  of  much  that  had  been  passing  there 
of  late  (for  of  his  brother's  tacit  engagement  no 
one  had  thoughf  it  necessary,  or  even  prudent 
to  inform  him),  it  was  with  some  surprise,  though 
of  the  most  agreeable  kind,  that  he  found,  domes- 
ticated at  the  castle,  and  an  e"\ddently  pri^-ileged 
favoured  inmate,  a  beautifid  young  lady  of  whom 
he  had  never  heard.  And,  though  no  coxcomb, 
yet,  accustomed  as  he  had  been,  like  all  young 
men  of  rank  and  fortune,  to  create  a  good  deal  of 
sensation  among  the  younger  portion  of  the  fair 
i*"x — the  unembarrassed,  almost  sisterly  tone  of 
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this  yonng  creature's  manner  toward  him,  when 
the  first  shyness  of  a  stranger  wore  off,  excited  in 
him  a  sort  of  admiring  curiosity,  more  calculatvd, 
perhaps,  to  lead  to  other  and  warmer  sentiments 
than  even  the  charms  of  youth  and  beauty. 

But  these  speculations,  dangerous  as  they  miglit 
liave  proved  to  his  peace,  and  not  unnoticed  by 
his  observant  mother,  were  quickly  set  at  rest  by 
her  explanation  of  the  position  occupied  in  their 
family,  and  its  affections,  by  Emily  Wyndham ; 
and  from  that  moment,  her  frank  and  sisterly 
behaA-iour  met,  on  his  pai*t,  the  most  gratifying 
corresponding  return.  If  he  thought  Arthur  a 
far  happier  fellow  than  perhaps  he  deseiTcd  to  be, 
in  having  secured  so  bright  a  jewel,  which,  under 
other  circumstances,  he  might  have  been  tempted 
to  appropriate,  no  unworthy  thought  of  supplant- 
ing even  an  almost  unknown  absent  brother  crossed 
his  lofty  generous  mind.  And  if  he  admired,  as 
all  must,  and  soon  loved,  as  a  brother  might,  the 
sweet  girl  who  afforded  to  his  parents  the  hitherto 
denied  blessing  of  a  daughter;  he  fancied,  nay, 
truly  believed  himself  proof  against  any  more 
selfish  feeling. 

So  much  was  this  the  case  (Tinless,  as  the  most 
sagacious  of  the  party  suspected,  there  might  have 
been  an  opposite  reason  for  the  step),  that  not 
very  long  after  his  return,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
serious  conversation  \\-ith  his  father,  whose  health 
had  been  latterly  somewhat  declining,   and  who 
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made  no  seci'et  of  his  wish  to  see  his  sou  sctiicd, 
Lord  Joscelyn  paid  a  visit,  at  the  Duke's  suggestion, 
to  tlie  chosen  friend  of  his  youth  and  mature 
years,  the  Earl  of  Grantown. 

The  Peer's  househokl  consisted  of  three  daugli- 
ters — one  of  them  an  invalid,  too  hopelessly  such 
to  permit  her  to  think  of  a  change  of  condition  : 
and  the  second,  under  an  engagement  to  a  young 
nobleman,  with  whom  Joscelyn  had  made  ac- 
quaintance abroad,  and  whose  high  enconiums  on 
the  family  had  gone  far  to  corroborate  his  father's 
partial  representations,  and  to  give  efficacy  to  his 
tacitly  implied  wishes  for  a  nearer  connexion  with 
the  third  and  very  youthful  daughter  of  his  early 
friend.  Too  dutifvd  and  affectionate  to  deny  the 
request  of  a  father  (too  gentle  to  command)  that 
he  would,  at  least,  go  and  make  the  visit,  leaving 
its  possible  results,  of  course,  perfectly  undefined, 
though  more  than  half  understood  between  them — 
Joscelyn  tore  himself  from  the  perilous  precints 
of  his  home,  hoping  honestly  (as  an  honest  man 
should)  that  the  fascinations  of  Grantown  might 
prove  a  spell  potent  enough  to  counteract  all 
others. 

And  this  experiment,  like  many  others,  con- 
scientiously undertaken,  was  attended  in  the  first 
instance,  with  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  success. 
Lord  Joscelyn  found,  in  his  father's  venerable 
friend,  and  his  social  circle,  much  of  the  same 
tranquil  and  peculiarly  British  home   enjoyment. 
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which  had  afforded  his  jaded  spirits  so  much 
welcome  repose  on  retmiiiiig  to  England.  And 
while  the  truly  superior  elder  sister  filled  her  lost 
parent's  place  with  a  gentle  dignity,  which  only 
wanted  health  and  years  to  assimilate  it  to  his  own 
mother's ;  the  second,  her  natui'al  vivacity  scarcely 
subdued  by  her  position,  and  the  absence  of  her 
betrothed,  quite  realized  the  gay  youth's  glowing 
description  of  his  ''  merry  Mary." 

But  the  chief  charm  of  the  Hall,  in  the  eyes  of 
most  of  its  fi'equenters,  and  not  the  less  such  in 
those  of  Joscelyn,  for  a  marvellous  resemblance, 
even  in  person,  and  far  more  in  manners  and 
disposition,  with  his  brother's  tabooed  bride — ex- 
isted in  the  shape  of  Lady  Jane ;  a  sweet  creature 
of  only  eighteen,  whose  unobtnisive  attentions  to 
her  infirm  parent,  and  peculiarly  simple,  unaffected 
deportment,  derived  a  strange  and  mysterious 
interest  from  the  coincidence,  soon  apparent  to 
the  present  visitor,  in  ideas  and  expressions,  be- 
tween tlie  sweet  girl  and  another. 

That  the  old  lord,  gi'atified  from  the  first  by 
the  young  man's  \dsit,  and  sharing,  perhaps,  the 
wishes  for  its  result  of  his  quondam  college  friend — 
soon  became  quite  enthusiastic  in  his  admiration 
and  regard  for  so  rare  a  specimen  of  modern  youth 
as  Joscelyn,  may  easily  be  imagined :  and  it 
needed  not  the  bond  of  companionship  with  her 
"  truant  Ned "  (as  she  would  playfully  call  the 
attache,  wlio  only  awaited  his  release  from  duty  to 
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fly  to  her  Avitli  all  a  lover's  impatience),  to  esta- 
Ijlish.  tlie  best  possible  understandings  enlivened 
by  frequent  intervals  of  sportive  warfare,  between 
the  guest  and  '  merry '  Lady  ]Mary, 

To  read  the  light  in  which  his  prolonged  stay 
(prolonged  by  double  considerations)  was  regarded 
by  the  elder  and  younger  sisters  of  the  family, 
would  have  been  a  more  difficult  task ;  so  complete 
was  the  guard  imposed  by  prudence  and  reseiTe 
on  the  one,  and  youthful  timidity  and  modesty  on 
the  other,  on  any  outward  manifestations,  from 
which  the  state  of  matters  could  be  gleaned,  even 
by  one  more  vitally  interested  in  the  question 
than  an  incipient  admirer.  If  Lady  Eleanor,  by 
whom  his  growing  attentions  could  not  be  un- 
noticed, bent  on  her  sister  and  himself,  from  day 
to  day^  more  deep,  though  studiously  veiled  obser- 
vation, it  was  but  the  natm-al  solicitude  of  an  elder 
and  almost  maternal  relative,  for  a  possible  future, 
fraught  with  weal  or  woe  to  a  yet  unconscious  and 
happy  child.  And  if,  again,  that  child  seemed 
gradually  to  shrink  under  the  stranger's  gentle, 
but  stedfast  gaze,  and  to  have  her  guileless  frank- 
ness subdued  by  a  tinge  of  consciousness,  which 
only  lent  to  her  beauty  a  softer  and  more  resist- 
less charm  ;  the  natui-al  inference  (and  no  wonder 
that  both  father  and  admirer  di-ew  it)  was,  that 
something  of  reciprocal  feeling  Avas  beginning  to 
dawn  in  the  hitherto  untenanted  heart,  destined 
ere  long,  to  ripen  into  mutual  preference. 
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If  the  belief  amounted  to  positive  delight  in 
the  breast  of  the  partial  father,  it  was  the  absence 
of  any  similar  excess  of  joy  in  that  of  the  unim- 
passioned  wooer,  and  unconscious  worshipper  of  a 
bright  original  in  its  shadowy  representative — 
which  half  opened  the  eyes  of  Lord  Joscelyn  to 
the  depth  of  the  abyss  from  which  he  was  attempt- 
ing, at  the  joint  bidding  of  duty  and  honor,  to 
escape.  In  the  supposed  growing  predilection, 
however,  of  so  amiable  and  lovely  a  being  as  the 
one  vriih  whom  he  had  now  been  some  weeks 
domiciliated,  Joscelyn  found  a  fresh,  and  really 
powerful  motive  to  strengthen  him  in  the  prose- 
cution of  an  object,  Avhicli,  by  consummating  the 
happiness  of  all  those  dearest  to  him  on  earth, 
could  hardly  fail  of  ultimately  securing  his  own. 
Of  his  father^s  strong  yearning  for  the  •  alliance, 
he  was  well  aware  :  his  mother,  Avhile  sharing  the 
predilection,  saw,  moreover,  in  so  suitable  an 
union,  the  gratification  of  her  natural  ambition 
for  the  heir  of  their  honours.  Lord  Grautown 
revelled  in  boyish  transports  at  the  prospect 
of  such  a  son-in-law.  Lady  Mary  must  rejoice 
at  what  might  draw  closer  the'  tie  between  her 
future  husband  and  so  desirable  an  associate ;  and 
when  the  sage  Eleanor  should  have  satisfied 
herself  that  her  youngest  and  favourite  sister^s 
happiness  was  involved  Avith  that  of  so  many 
around  her,  of  her  glad  participation  in  it  there 
could  exist  no  rational  doubt. 
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Butj  did  she^  indeed,  participate  in  these  not 
unnatural  anticipations  of  happiness  to  all  con- 
cerned ?  If  so,  why,  as  the  period  fixed  for  Lord 
Joscelyn's  visit  drew  towards  a  close,  was  her  deep 
earnest  gaze  so  often  ri vetted  by  her  sister's  oft 
varying  cheek,  and  agitated  tremulous  voice,  and 
hunied  manner,  while  the  object  of  a  devotion  so 
gentle  and  unobstrusive,  and  as  yet  silent,  as  that 
of  her  father^s  distinguished  guest?  It  Avas  not 
thus,  thought  Eleanor,  that  "  merry  Mary ''  (all 
subdued,  and  conscious,  and  nervous,  as  even  that 
child  of  fi'olic  became  under  the  influence  of  a 
genuine  attachment)  looked  and  spoke  Avhen 
sharing  in  the  feelings  she  had  awakened  in 
another !  True — she  forgot,  at  times,  to  eat  or 
sleep  ;  nay,  even  to  laugh  or  talk  ;  and  would  sit 
musing,  sunk  in  reverie,  for  hours  together.  But 
then,  to  eat,  did  not  seem  so  impossible  as  now  to 
poor  Jane  !  nor,  when  reminded  of  it,  did  she 
start,  and  her  pale  cheek  grow  crimson,  as  if  de- 
tected in  a  fault.  Nor,  when  disturbed  in  her 
musings,  would  a  glistening  tear,  hastily  dashed 
away,  betray  the  nature  of  her  meditations. 

"  No !  I  am  all  the  mother  the  poor  thing 
has !  "  said  Lady  Eleanor  to  herself,  Avlien  the 
crisis  of  her  young  sister's  fate  seemed  inevitable, 
in  Lord  Joscelyn^s  impending  proposal  to  her 
father ;  "  and  I  must  know,  before  this  good  young 
man  asks  her,  whether  she  can  be  his  with  justice 
to  herself  or  to  him  ?  " 
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It  might  have  been  difficult  for  a  sister  so  much 
oklcr,  to  wring  from  a  shy  chikl,  a  secret  long  since 
shared  by  one  nearer  in  age  and  disposition,  had 
not  '  merry  Mary ' — (merry  for  some  days  past  no 
longer) — rendered  acute  by  prior  experience,  and 
sympathising  by  congenial  feelings,  and  moreover, 
rendered  desperate  by  dread  of  having  to  combat 
not  merely  a  generous  lover,  but  an  indignant 
father's  disappointment — thrown  herself  in  Lord 
Joscelyn's  way,  when  coming  in  from  sport  in  the 
twilight  of  the  day  which  everything  seemed  to 
point  at  as  decisive  of  her  sister's  destiny,  and 
begged  a  few  minutes'  conversation  in  the  con- 
servatory. 

It  was  a  delicate  task  for  even  the  stout-hearted 
maiden — justified  by  her  own  staunch  love  in 
pleading  for  another's — to  take  for  gi'anted  a  yet 
undeclared  attachment,  and  forbid  the  banns  of  an 
only  meditated  union.  But  she  felt  what  it  would 
have  been,  had  another,  even  an  angel,  stepped  in 
between  what  might  have  been  a  hopeless  engage- 
ment with  her  own  faithful  Edward.  So  she  took 
courage,  and  Avith  an  honest  bluntness — the  best 
and  quickest  means  to  gain  her  sisterly  purpose — 
said,  "  You  would  not,  I  am  sure,  Lord  Joscelyn, 
ti*y  to  make  Papa  happy  by  making  poor  Jane 
utterly  miserable  !  "  "  Miserable  !  God  forl)id. 
Lady  !Maiy,^'  was  the  unhesitating  reply  of  the 
astonished  suitor  (not  so  miserable,  to  his  own 
surnrise,    as  the   word  should   have   made    him). 
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"  I  thought  so^  I  felt  sure/'  the  excited  girl  con- 
tinued ;  "  and  though  she  would  have  died  rather 
than  told  Papa  so,  she  has  been  in  love  ever  since 
they  were  both  children,  with  cousin  Horace,  at 
Oxford;  and  it  would  kill  her  to  many  anyone 
else.  I  only  knew  it  a  week  or  two  ago  ;  indeed, 
she  only  knew  it  herself  since  you  came,  and 
showed  her  some  attention.  No  one  had  ever 
done  so  before,  poor  child !  and  so  she  never 
found  out  how  dearly  she  loved  poor  Horace. 
You'll  say  nothing  about  it  to  Papa,  just  yet, 
please,  for  Ned's  sake  and  mine ;  and  Avhen  you 
get  home,  do,  do,  ask  the  Duke  to  give  Horace, 
when  he  is  ready  for  it  (he's  all  a  clei'gyman  should 
be),  a  good  living.  It  will  reconcile  Papa  to  it, 
and  he  won't  mind  so  much  then — for  he  likes 
Horace,  and  he  is  his  darling  sister's  son." 

Exhausted,  and  over  excited  by  her  own  im- 
petuous eloquence,  '  merry  Mary '  fairly  bui'st 
into  tears ;  which,  while  they  raised  the  gay  girl 
immeasurably  in  Joscelyn's  estimation,  were 
Avholly  unnecessary  to  move  him  to  compliance 
with  her  sisterly  request.  Perhaps  he  thanked 
her  all  the  more  cordially  and  fervently  for  her 
praiseworthy  interposition,  from  a  certain  odd 
sensation  of  escape  with  Avhich  it  inspired  himself. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Joscclyn  was  relieved  fi'om  the 
minor  difficulty  as  regarded  his  host,  and  any 
possible  explanations  which  might  have  been 
expected  by  the  old  Earl,  by  a  circumstance  which 
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SO  completely  and  painfully  engrossed  his  thouglits 
as  entirely  to  turn  tlieii*  cui'rent  from  any  con- 
siderations connected  with  self. 

On  the  hall  table  lay  a  letter  from  the  Duke, 
who  was  little  in  the  habit  of  taking  up  the  pen, 
privately  informing  his  son  that  he  thought  an 
indisposition  of  his  mother's,  to  which  she  was 
subject,  more  unpleasant  in  its  symptoms  than 
usual,  and  adding  that  it  would  be  a  satisfaction 
to  himself,  and  no  doubt  to  her  also,  if  he  would 
return  as  soon  as  he  could.  Like  those  of  aP 
quiet  people,  those  brief  and  guarded  lines  from 
his  father  were  held  by  Joscelyn  to  imply  more 
than  met  the  ear  ;  and  leaving  a  kind  and  grateful 
message  of  excuse  for  the  good  old  peer,  who  was 
attending  a  comitry  meeting  some  miles  off,  and 
all  that  was  proper  to  be  said,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  her  sisters,  the  young  man  shook 
hands  cordially  with  his  fair  enlighten  er,  and, 
ere  an  hour  had  elapsed,  was  in  the  light  dog-cart 
which  was  to  convey  hiyn  to  meet  the  night 
mail,  the  then  quickest  conveyance  to  Castle 
Beaulieu. 

It  was  early  morning  when  he  arrived;  and 
having  satisfied  himself — on  entering  gently  by 
a  back  way,  and  gaining  his  rooms  unobserved, 
save  by  a  solitary  housemaid — that  the  Duchess 
had  been  downstairs  the  previous  evening,  and 
had  joined,  except  at  breakfast,  the  family  as 
usual,  Joscelyn,  with   a  lightened  heart  (how,  or 
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why  so  lightened  as  if  from  a  double  burden  was 
a  puzzle  to  himself)  could  meet  his  father  cheer- 
fully ;  and  assure  him^  quite  truly,  that  his  letter 
had  only  accelerated  by  a  few  days,  or  even  hours, 
his  own  intended  return.  And  as  the  fair  \ision 
of  his  fature  sister  glided  into  her  now  privileged 
place  at  the  breakfast-table,  saluting,  with  filial 
tenderness  of  greeting,  the  fond  old  Duke  and 
the  absentee,  with  her  wonted  frankness,  though 
with  an  added  tinge  of  colour,  from  surprise 
probably,  on  her  cheek — did  the  passing  resem- 
blance with  Lady  Jane  Lisle  once  more  stiike 
him ;  though  the  far  more  perfect  featm-es,  and  the 
sweet  self-possession  which,  under  the  Duchess's 
influence,  they  were  insensibly  assuming,  thi'ew 
into  a  deeper  shade  of  inferiority  Emily's  childish 
prototype. 

Even  had  he  not  been  cautioned  by  his  father, 
Joscelyn  knew  too  much  of  his  mother's  dispo- 
sition to  betray  to  her,  on  meetmg,  any  hint  of 
her  enhanced  illness,  or  attribute  his  return  to 
anything  but  some  expressions  in  a  late  letter  of 
her  own;  in  which,  feeling  that  ability  for  the 
exertion  might  not  long  be  hers,  she  had  urged 
his  coming  home  for  the  fete  projected  on  his 
first  arrival  in  England,  but  postponed,  with  the 
idea  (suggested  by  himself)  of  combining  -snth 
it  the  celebration  of  his  younger  brother's  coming 
of  age.  "  The  tenants  will  diink  my  health  none 
the  less  kindly  for  joming  Ai'thur's  with  it,"  had 
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l*ccu  the  kind  brotherly  remark ;  and  as  it  was 
understood  that  Mrs.  Wyndham  could  not  much 
longer  spare  her  daughter  to  the  Castle,  the  joint 
commemoration  was  the  more  readily  accelerated 
that  she  might  be  present. 

One  source^  perhaps,  not  the  less  painful  for 
being  confined  to  her  own  bosom,  of  the  Duchess's 
increased  malady — palpitations  of  an  alarming 
natm'e  too  surely  indicating  disease  of  the  heart — 
arose  from  a  silence  of  unusual  dm'ation  on  the 
part  of  her  absent  son.  Though  at  no  time  a 
good  or  regular  coiTcspondent^  yet  hitherto  weeks 
had  seldom  passed  without  a  few  hasty  lines. 
But  from  the  date,  now  some  months  old,  of  his 
burst  of  nautical  enthusiasm,  and  announcement 
of  a  cruise  of  undefined  length  among  the  isles 
of  the  Archipelago,  not  a  word  from  himself  had 
reached  Castle  Beaulieu;  while  every  newspaper* 
dwelt — as  newspapers  will  do  in  such  circum- 
stances— on  gales  and  tornadoes,  and  consequent 
shipwrecks  in  the  Levant.  True,  these  records 
spoke  of  "none  but  merchant  vessels,  and  these 
chiefly  foreign,  and  often  ill-equipped  and  manned. 
Yet,  Avhile  keeping  the  ominous  details  with 
maternal  solicitude  from  her  young  guest,  even 
the  strong  mind  of  the  Duchess  felt  the  wearing 
effect  of  '  hope  deferred,'  and  it  was  little  wonder 
that  an  already  shaken  frame  shoidd  give  way 
likewise. 

She  could  not   but  mark  also,  that  while  fears 
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(at  least  seiious  cues)  for  her  lover's  safety  were 
happily  absent  from  the  breast  of  one  too  un- 
familiar with  real  nautical  perils  to  appreciate 
their  amount — the  long  interval  of  silence  since 
Arthm-'s  last  brief  implied  recognition  of  their 
engagement,  was  felt^  by  a  creature  accustomed 
from  childhood  to  devoted  afiFection_,  as  cold  and 
unnatural;  and  that  the  young  girFs  growing 
desire  to  join  her  absent  mother  had  a  deeper  and 
more  painful  motive  than  mere  filial  duty. 

To  the  parent  of  the  defaulter^  dear  as  she  had 
deservedly  become  to  her,  for  his  sake^  as  well  as 
her  own,  the  young  heart  could  not  pour  out  its 
misgivings,  or  unveil  its  wounded  feelings;  they 
must  be  deposited  in  the  bosom  where,  from 
infancy,  the  little  head  when  aching  had  been 
laid,  and  the  little  heart  when  sick  had  found 
balm.  So  even  the  kind  Duchess  had  begun  to 
confess  to  herself,  that  it  would  be  better  for  her 
guest  to  leave  Castle  Beaulieu ;  a  conviction  which 
gathered  strength  from  the  hom-ly  comparison, 
which  even  a  partial  parent  could  not  forbear  fi'om 
drawing,  between  the  noble,  firm,  self-denying 
manly  bearing  of  her  eldest  son,  and  the  way- 
ward, wavering  selfishness  which  had  too  uniformly 
governed  the  younger,  and  which  might,  nay, 
could  scarcely,  on  farther  intercom-se,  fail  to  force 
itself  upon  one  so  congenial  in  mind  and  prin- 
ciple with  that  noble  specimen  of  humanity  into 
contact  with  whom  she  was  now  dailv  thrown. 
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The  fete-  was  therefore,  for  the  present,  to  put  a 
period  to  her  \'isit,  and  the  reluctance  to  leave 
her  brother  which  made  ]Mrs.  Wyndham  decline 
being  present,  only  rendered  it  more  natiu'al  that 
she  should  wish,  immediately  after,  to  reclaim 
her  child. 

A  few  days  only  were  to  elapse  before  the 
celebration,  during  which  the  Duchesses  anxieties 
were  -sasibly  robbing  her  of  her  little  remaining 
strength,  when  a  period  was  so  far  put  to  them, 
by  a  communication  from  a  friend  in  the  Admi- 
ralty, of  the  loss  of  the  pleasure  yacht  Swalloio, 
on  the  coast  of  one  of  the  Cyclades;  though 
coupled  with  the  welcome  tidings,  authenticated 
by  the  British  Consul,  of  the  safety  of  all  on 
board,  due,  it  was  reported,  to  the  heroism  (not 
usually  very  conspicuous  on  such  occasions)  of 
some  Greek  natives  of  the  island. 

The  news,  imparted  with  all  a  mother's  con- 
siderate caution  to  poor  Emily,  served  at  once  to 
confirm  her  half  forgotten  vague  nautical  pre- 
sentiments, and  to  revive,  in  all  their  force,  the 
reminiscences  of  her  lover's  former  accident,  and 
of  the  sentiments  to  which  the  incidents  had 
originally  given  birth;  and  nothing,  perhaps, 
short  of  the  sanguine  buoyancy  of  youthful  hope, 
cherished  by  assurances  of  the  truant's  imme- 
diate recall  to  his  parental  roof,  woidd  have 
sustained  her  to  bear  a  part  in  a  joyous  festivity, 
ushered  in  by  so  startling  a  prelude^  and  which 
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miglit  liavc  been  sciddened,  or  for  ever  postponed, 
by  a  narrowly  averted  catastropbe.  But  tbat 
Artbnr  was  alive,  and  spared  to  see  (thongb  on 
a  distant  shore,  among  strangers)  his  twenty-first 
birthday,  was  so  weleome  to  his  mother's  heart — 
so  unconseionsly,  perhaps,  did  it  remove  the 
unconfessed  misgivings — that,  aecompanied  as  it 
seemed  to  be  Avith  bodily  amendment  in  the 
Duchess,  her  restored  cheerfulness  proved  con- 
tagious, and  all  was  joy  at  Castle  Beaulieu. 

Under  these  auspices,  the  eventfiil  day  fixed  for 
the  joint  celebration  arrived.  "With  the  roasted 
ox,  indsipensible  to  the  welcome  of  the  heii*  of 
the  family  honours,  a  mother^s  heart  and  fancy 
wovild  blend  the  '  fatted  calf,'  sacred  to  the  rescue 
of  her  absent  prodigal;  while  in  the  mystic  "^ring,' 
with  which  she  hoped  ere  long  to  see  him  invested, 
she  fondly  beheld  the  pledge  of  a  less  desultory 
and  safer,  as  well  as  more  dignified  career. 

Joscelyn's  speech  and  demeanour  during  this 
part  of  the  day  were,  like  himself,  perfect. 
Unlike  the  'elder  brother'  in  the  unrivalled 
Scripture  apologue,  he  placed,  with  manly  self- 
forgetfulness,  his  junior's  rescue  in  the  forefront 
of  the  day's  proceedings ;  and  joined  with  Arthur's 
agitated  mother,  and  unacknowledged  bride,  in 
honest  exultation  that  the  so  nearly  '  lost '  one, 
was  indeed  "  found  again  !  " 

The  dinner  passed  oS — the  hearty  British  cheers 
for  a  time-honoured  race  had  died  upon  the  ea- — 
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the  Duke  had  retired  to  his  study  to  read  his 
letters,  and  the  Duchess  lain  doAvn  in  her  boudoir 
to  recruit  her  slender  strength  for  the  evening^s 
ballj  when,  among  its  first  arrivals  (to  whom 
Joscelyn  was  prepared  to  do  the  honours)  came  a 
young  man  of  the  neighbourhood,  a  former  school- 
fellow and  rattling  intimate  of  Arthur^ s,  who, 
seizing  his  young  host  mysteriously  by  the 
button,  and  crying,  "^  Thank  Heaven,  I  have  found 
you  alone  !  "  asked  his  astonished  listener,  "  Do 
the  folks  here  know  that  your  brother  is  married  ? 
I  doubt  if  they  would  care  for  keeping  his 
wedding !  " 

"  Married  !  "  exclaimed  Joscelyn — every  pos- 
sible selfish  feeling  totally  sunk  in  dismay  for 
others — "  impossible  !  "  "  Aye,  so  you  might 
well  say  and  think,  if  you  knew  the  lady ;  only 
that  she  lives  very  near  Venus^s  Island,  and  for 
aught  I  know,  is  a  Venus  herself."  "  Don't  jest, 
Maltravers,  'tis  no  jesting  matter  !  "  said  Joscelyn, 
liis  mother  and  Emily  alike  present  to  his  mind. 
"  No,  indeed  !  that's  the  worst  of  it !  'Twould 
be  no  joke,  I  suppose,  to  your  father  and  mother 
his  marrying  at  all  just  yet ;  but  a  Greek  girl ! 
a  Hydriote  pilot's  daughter — a  Haidee !  such 
a  Don  Juan  affair  won't  be  to  their  taste,  I 
fear !  " 

"  Good  God !  "  exclaimed  the  hoiTor  struck 
brother ;  "  and  is  this  true,  ^Maltravers  ?  "  "  Too 
true,  l)y  Jove  !  "  exclaimed  the  youth  ;  "  I've  his 
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own  letter  for  it — home  he  durst  not  -nrite  him- 
self/' ''Come  to  my  room,"  said  Joscelyn; 
"  not  a  word  of  this  must  transpii'e  to-night — 
mind  that,  Maltravers.  You  might  kill  my 
mother  were  she  to  hear,  or  even  suspect  the 
matter.  Let  this  ill-omened  day  pass,  and  I,  as 
I  best  may,  must  tell  her.  Give  me  the  letter." 
But,  ere  its  blotted  and  scrawled  tenor  could 
be  decyphered,  repeated  rings  at  the  great  gate 
bell — the  knell  in  Joscelyn's  ear  to  his  old  family's 
pride,  and,  sadder  still,  to  his  poor  mother's  fragile 
tenm'e  of  existence — summoned  him  to  a  scene 
from  which  every  fibre  of  his  being  now  revolted, 
and  whose  moral  tortm-e  might  have  thrown  many 
a  martyrdom  into  the  shade.  Sometimes  he 
thought  of  sa^dng  his  mother,  on  the  plea  of 
fatigue,  a  pageant  which  to-morrow's  news  would 
convert  into  a  mockery ;  sometimes  he  felt  that 
to  dance  on  the  gi'ave  of  his  only  brother's  hopes 
and  prospects,  with  her  whose  right  it  was  to 
share  and  rejoice  in  them,  was  an  unholy  fratri- 
cidal act ;  too  much  for  one  to  whom  dissimulation 
was  as  strange  as  odious  !  The  buzz  of  voices, 
loud  in  admii'ation  of  the  decorations  of  this 
funeral  pageant !  the  cordial  gi'eetings  on  a  rescue 
pui'chased  by  so  feai-fid  a  sacrifice  !  the  joyous 
preliminary  sounds  of  the  opening  revel,  com- 
memorating his  father's  humiliation,  and  his 
mother's  possible  death-blow — all  seemed  to 
Joscelyn    the     accompaniments    of    a    frightftd 
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dream,  and  he  longed  to  say  to  them,  "  Hence  ! 
unreal  mockery,  hence  ! '' 

But  duties,  even  in  their  shallowest  and  least 
substantial  form,  soon  asserted  theii*  claims  on  a 
well-regidated  mind,  and  those  of  his  father's 
guests,  come  to  rejoice  with  him  on  a  festive 
occasion,  were  not  to  he  neglected;  and  room, 
indeed,  there  was  for  thankfulness,  that  the  first 
terrible  ordeal  of  the  dinner  was  over — that  he 
had  not  now  to  re-echo  fond  prognostics  of  the 
reckless  prodigal's  future,  or  congi'atulate  in  him 
the  heir  of  bomidless  privileges  and  inestimable 
affections,  after  they  had  been  irreparably  squan- 
dered !  The  greatest  trial  of  all,  however,  perhaps 
remained,  in  the  ine"\dtable  devotion  of  the  hero 
of  the  day  to  his  brother's  widowed  betrothed. 
But  it  would  be  utter  injustice  to  Joscelyn  even 
to  hint  that  it  partook  for  a  moment  of  any 
feeling  less  sacred  and  compassionate,  than  if  death 
had  indeed  robbed  her  of  him,  who,  in  deserting 
her  for  another,  had  cast  away  a  pearl  "  richer  than 
half  his  tribe." 

From  this  fair,  gentle,  loving,  yet  never — per- 
haps, she  scarce  knew  why — less  gay  young  \dctim, 
Joscelyn's  gaze  wandered,  through  the  intermina- 
ble evening,  to  his  pale,  already  shaken,  and  to 
his  anxious  eyes,  visibly  aged  mother ;  from  the 
effect  upon  whom,  of  to-morrow's  revelation,  his 
own  stout  manly  heart  recoiled. 

Never,  perhaps,  since  they  were  brought  together 
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under  the  influence  of  that  common  bond,  at  this 
very  moment  cruelly  and  iiTCvocably  snapped 
asunder,  had  mother  and  daughter  seemed  more 
fondly  and  pleasingly  united.  And  never  had  an 
opportunity  so  public  occurred  for  the  verification 
of  rumoiu's  which  had  iDCgun  to  prevail,  as  to  an 
engagement  with  their  absent  son,  as  this  evening's 
fete — the  evident  partiality  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  to  its  chief  ornament — and  the  prominent 
part  in  its  festiAdties  tacitly  assigned  to  her  by 
their  marked  deference,  had  afforded.  Privileged 
friends  of  the  family  had  gone  so  far  as  to  hazard 
hardly  e'S'aded  congratulations ;  while,  by  the  un- 
bounded attentions  of  which  the  gentle  unassuming 
Emily  was  the  object,  the  general  public  testified 
their  belief  that  her  right  to  a  daughter's  share  in 
the  hospitalities  of  Castle  Beaulieu  was  not  far 
distant.  By  the  majority  of  strangers  present 
perhaps,  Lord  Joscelyn  would,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, have  been  at  least  suspected  of  being 
the  happy  man ;  but  he,  alas,  looked  far  too  absent 
— nay,  even  at  times,  when  off  his  guard,  too 
titterly  wretched,  for  the  pri\dleged  wooer  of  so 
lovely  a  being. 

The  longest  day  of  suffering,  however  (as  was 
the  stoical  remark  of  one  about  to  exhaust  the 
ingenuity  of  bodily  torture),  must  come  to  an  end. 
One  by  one  the  lingenng  guests  departed,  and 
Joscelyn,  having  ascertained  that  his  mother,  who 
'lad  early  retired,  was  enjoying  the  refreshment  of 
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sleep,  had  leisure  to  throw  himself  on  his  restless 
couch  and  think. 

The  result  of  his  long  and  feverish  cogitations 
was,  that  trying  as  would  even  be  to  his  poor 
mother  alone,  the  unprincipled  and  reckless  versa- 
tility of  her  son^s  conduct,  she  could  ill  bear  the 
sight  of  its  inevitable  first  effects  on  her  young, 
loving,  and  trusting  favourite;  to  whose  own 
wounded  feelings  immediate  removal  would,  no 
doubt,  prove  a  welcome  relief.  He  therefore 
resolved  to  seek  an  early  interview  with  the 
noble  girl  herself,  and,  in  guarded  terms,  to  make 
her  aware  of  just  so  much  of  impending  uncer- 
tainty in  her  future  relations  with  the  family,  as 
might  induce  the  wish  to  return  at  once  to  Mrs. 
WjTidham,  and  leave  him  to  break  alone,  by 
cautious  degi'ces,  the  truth  to  the  Duchess. 

The  task  was  no  easy  one,  even  had  his  heart 
not  bled  with  more  than  ordinary  sympathy  for 
the  victim  of  his  brother's  inconstancy.  But  to 
save  his  poor  mother's  feelings  from  being  har- 
rowed by  the  sight  of  her  distress,  what  wordd  he 
not  have  encountered  ?  and  he  trusted  so  to  guard 
his  words  and  looks,  as  to  leave  the  extent  and 
precise  nature  of  the  blow,  to  be  softened  by  the 
balm  of  maternal  consolation. 

Joscelyn  had  been  up  some  time,  and  pacing  in 
distracted  restlessness  the  spacious  corridors,  Avhen 
tlie  object  of  his  watch,  disturbed,  it  would  almost 
seem,  by  corresponding  presentiments,  made  her 
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appearance  (fortunately  for  freedom  from  inter- 
ruption in  tlieii'  strange  colloquy),  equipped  in  hat 
and  cloak  for  a  refreshing  morning  stroll,  after  the 
unwonted  revels  of  the  previous  night.  To  join 
her  was  no  more  than  he  had  often  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing ;  to  offer  her  his  arm  was  a  brotherly 
practice  which  he  felt  would  now,  perhaps,  be  a 
welcome  support.  His  paleness  and  jaded  look, 
as  they  met,  had  struck  Emil}^  so  forcibly,  that 
it  afforded  the  opening  he  almost  felt  impossi- 
ble, to  their  conversation — and  with  a  sweet  smile 
and  cheek  of  unimpaired  freshness,  she  rallied 
him  on  the  effects  of  last  night's  gaiety  on 
himself. 

"  Gaiety  ! "  he  involuntarily  echoed,  in  a  tone 
which  made  her  look  again ;  and  certainly  no 
midnight  orgies  of  the  most  dissipated  kind  could 
have  left  the  stamp  of  deeper  and  more  haiTassing 
depression  on  his  noble  brow.  "  No  !  it  vras  not 
the  gaiety,  INIiss  Wyndham,"  said  he,  his  features 
relaxing  at  length  into  a  softer  and  sadder  expres- 
sion, "  but  its  hollowncss  and  incongruity  with  a 
painful  occuiTcnce  known  only  to  myself,  which 
has  so  shaken  and  unnerved  me  !  Over  my  poor, 
already  enfeebled  mother" — his  voice  quivering 
with  emotion — "  over  one  dear  to  her  as  a  daugh- 
ter— sorrows,  I  fear,  are  impending,  which  it 
unmans  me  to  anticipate  ;  and  nothing  but  my 
filial  apprehensions  could  induce  me  to  act  the 
cruel  part  I  am  attempting,  in  hinting  the  first 
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suspicion  of  them,  wliere,  at  least,  youtli  and 
health  to  bear  up  under  them  are  granted. 

"  My  brother — Miss  Wyndham — Emily — I  fear 
is  not  so  worthy  of  the  regai'd  bestowed  upon  him 
by  two  such  women,  as  they,  as  I,  alas  !  could 
wish  him  to  be."  The  arm  which  had  Hghtly 
rested  on  Joscelyn's  now  pressed  so  heavily — the 
cheek,  whose  outline  a  hasty  timid  glance  now 
sought,  blanched  so  fearfully,  that  he  hailed  as  a 
godsend  their  nearness  to  a  bench  on  which  to 
seat  the  well  nigh  fainting  girl. 

''What  has  he  done?"  faltered  she  out,  reviving 
at  length,  after  a  pause,  which,  measured  by  his 
heart's  almost  audible  beatings,  had  seemed  to 
Joscehm  an  age.  "  Say,  nothing  dishonourable, 
for  it  would  kill  his  mother,"  was  her  first  artless 
unselfish  exclamation.  "  Kill  her,  I  feared  it 
might,  dear  Emily — especially  if  embittered  by 
the  sight  of  your  added  grief — and  so  I  have,  at 
what  expense  of  suftcring  God  only  knows,  just 
hinted  his  unworthiness  to  one,  whose  feelings^ 
next  to  my  mother's,  I  would  shield  with  ray 
heart's  blood.  Unstable,  easily  swayed,  not  to  be 
trusted,  Arthur  has  ever  been,  and  she  knew  it ; 
but  hopes  so  fair,  so  legitimate,  so  rationally 
grounded,  so  nobly  based,  had  been  lately 
cherished,  that  if,  as  an  old  comrade  hints,  her 
darling  prove  a  reckless  prodigal  still,  can  you 
wonder  if  I  dread  the  consequence,  and  throw 
myself  on  your  compassion  to  spare  the  sight  of 
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the  effects  upon  another?  Will  you  excuse  my 
feigning  an  immediate  recall  from  Mrs.  Wynclham? 
A  mother^s  love  Avill  be  the  most  soothing  balm 
under  a  sense  of  a  betrothed^s  unworthiness.'^ 

"  Lord  Joscelyn/^  said  Emily,  in  a  voice  whose 
restored  firmness,  and  the  gathering  colour  in  her 
cheek  gave  tokens  of  a  fortitude  he  could  have 
fallen  down  and  worshipped,  "your  kind  unwil- 
lingness to  inflict  the  blow  teaches  me  to  guess  its 
natui'e  and  extent.  Your  brother,  Avho  but  knew 
me  as  a  child,  and  whose  too  partial  idea  was 
foimded  upon  fancy,  has  seen  another — has  formed 
a  new  and  worthier  attachment. ^^ 

"  Worthier !"  was  again  the  unconscious  echo 
of  her  Avords.  "  Would  it  were  so  ! "  added  he, 
in  tones  of  admiring  deference.  "  But  you  have 
guessed  too  truly  !  A  fickle  fancy,  Arthui'^s  bane 
from  childhood,  has  indeed  (his  early  comrade 
fears)  misled  him  from  the  bright  and  euAied  path 
of  happiness ;  and  for  his  mother  it  would  be  too 
cruel  to  witness  your  regret — ^nay,  more  so,  per- 
haps, youi-  deserved  contempt." 

"  She  shall  witness  neither.  Lord  Joscelyn,'' 
said  again  the  unselfish  victim,  in  tones  of  sweet, 
though  tremulous  resignation;  "my  regrets 
shall  be  buried  in  my  own  and  my  mother's 
bosom.  To  despise  one  so  dear  to  her  would  ill 
Ijecome  me,  if,  when  all  is  known,  you  think  it 
may  soothe  her  to  tell  her  so.  ^Meantime" — her 
strength   and  colour    again    fast  deserting  her — 
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"you'll  excuse  me  at  the  breakfast  table^  and 
manage  about  my  going  home." 

Supporting  her  tottering  limbs^  and  suggesting  on 
an  unfeigned  plea  of  indisposition,  her  returuj  and 
for  the  "day,  to  her  chamber,  by  which  alone  a 
meeting  with  the  Duchess  (who  would  also  pro- 
bably keep  her  room)  coidd  be  averted,  as  well 
as  her  strength  reunited  for  the  early  morning 
journey,  on  which  he  proposed  escorting  her — 
Joscelyn  led  his  fair  burden  silently  to  the  house, 
and  betook  himself,  with  what  appetite  he  might, 
to  his  tete-a-tete  breakfast  with  the  Duke. 

Here  again  he  had  to  encounter  the  kind  old 
man's  playful  rallying  on  his  jaded  looks  and 
scanty  meal  after  one  night  of  dissipation,  while 
he,  as  a  remnant  of  an  older  and  hardier  genera- 
tion, was  as  fresh  as  if  "  nothing  had  happened." 

"  Aye,  if  nothing  had  happened ! "  Joscelyn 
mentally  re-echoed,  as  he  dwelt  with  filial  anti- 
cipation on  the  furrows  which  this  blqw  to  his 
family  honour  would  plough,  ere  long,  even  on 
the  smooth  brow  of  his  usually  placid  father. 

His  mother — and  doubly  thankful  did  he  feel 
for  the  result  of  his  inquiries — slumbered,  and 
was  not  to  be  disturbed ;  and  plunging  into  the 
thickest  and  least  frequented  part  of  the  shrub- 
beries, he  threw  himself  upon  a  seat,  to  cone  at 
his  leisure,  the  scarce  decipherable  record  of  his 
brother's  folly. 

Crreat  and  irreparable  as  it  seemed,  still  more 
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from  the  improbable  duration  in  liis  own  fickle 
nature  of  so  unsuitable  an  attachment,  than  from 
that  unsuitableness  itself,  Joscelyn's  kind  and 
candid  disposition  found  palliations,  nay,  almost 
excuses  for  it,  as  he  read.  And  while,  when  tracing 
in  the  rambling  record  of  escape  from  well  nigh 
hopeless  peril,  and  gratitude  towards  the  cliief 
agent  in  the  rescue,  as  well  as  devoted  watcher 
over  his  subsequent  all  but  fatal  illness — inter- 
spersed with  boyish  expressions  of  rapturous 
admiration  for  the  Greek  girl,  whose  familiarity 
with  the  deep  and  its  dangers  formed,  probably 
in  Arthur's  estimation,  her  most  resistless  charm 
— Joscelyn  learnt  that  not  only  to  her  influence 
with  her  father  and  his  rude  crew  (ever  averse, 
from  deep-rooted  national  prejudice,  to  saving 
drowning  men),  but  to  her  own  personal  example 
in  leaping  into  the  boat,  his  brother's  life  was  un- 
questionably due — that  gratitude  and  admiration 
should  have  merged  in  passion,  ceased  to  surprise 
one  to  whom  hom'ly  contact  with  a  ministering 
angel  in  female  form  had  taught  toleration. 

But  for  the  reckless  act  which  had  for  ever 
blighted  his  parents'  hopes,  and  the  prospects  of 
her  to  whom  his  faith  was  all  but  phghted — 
where  was  the  excuse  to  be  sought  or  found? 
Some  dim  indications  in  the  letter  seemed  to 
point  at  a  stern  father's  interruption  of  a  danger- 
ous intercourse,  and  the  impendiag  sacrifice  of 
Amata  to  one  of  his  rude  seafaring   comrades. 
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unless  rescued  and  made  his  o^m  by  a  step  not 
yet  repented  of,  though  self-styled  "  rash  and  im- 
prudent/^ and  irreparable  as  it  regarded  himself 
and  his  future. 

But  these  were  light  compared  with  its  possible 
effects  on  his  poor  mother !  Would  she  might 
slumber  on,  unconscious  as  now,  of  her  frail  boy's 
inconstancy ! 

Meantime,  to  tell  his  right-minded  father,  taxed 
quite  sufficiently  poor  Joscelyn's  firmness.  With 
him,  as  when  pleading  afterwards  at  a  gentler  and 
more  partial  tribunal,  did  the  kind  son  and  advo- 
cate put  forward  strongly,  first  his  erring  brother's 
danger  and  rescue,  doubly  from  shipwreck  and 
from  sickness,  till  gratitude  and  love  secured  their 
natural,  nay  ine-sitable  result ;  and  then,  availing 
himself  of  those  high  moral  and  religious  princi- 
ples by  which  he  knew  his  parents  to  be  swayed, 
he  ventured  to  claim  their  thankfulness  that 
Arthur  had  proved  himself  weak,  rather  than 
wicked,  and  sacrificed  his  0T\ai  prospects,  nay  pro- 
bable happiness,  rather  than  ruin  tliose  of  his  con- 
fiding deliverer ! 

The  pious  pleading  was,  as  it  deserved  to  be, 
partly  successfal.  Its  best  reward  was  attained 
when  not  merely  did  the  deeply-wounded  father 
breathe  forgiveness  towards  one  too  weak  perhaps 
for  aught  but  pity,  but  when  the  good  man  added 
— "  Thank  God  for  Emily  !  she  was  too  good  for 
him,  by  far ! " 
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So  had  said  Arthur  himself,  in  a  conscience- 
stricken  postscript  to  his  Avild  epistle  !  So  had 
felt  Joscelyn^  in  his  inmost  soul^  ever  since  the 
first  hour  he  knew  his  brothcr^s  destined  bride. 
So  he  even  hoped  a  mother's  heart  might  come  to 
feel  and  own,  and  to  find  in  it  consolation_,  like 
her  honest,  candid  husband. 

To  him_,  and  his  deep,  time-hallowed  tenderness, 
Joscelyn  thought  he  might  now  confide  the  task 
of  breaking  to  the  DacJiess  a  misfcn-tune,  which, 
set  before  her  first  in  his  calm  accents,  and  dis- 
passionate view  of  it,  would  lose,  he  hoped,  a 
portion  of  its  bitterness.  Sufficient,  too^  for  him- 
self he  felt  to  be  the  one  which  lay  before  him,  of 
extenuating  when  she  should  be  aware  of  the 
extent  of  Arthur's  delinquency,  its  most  mortify- 
ing features,  by  the  corresponding  extent  of  obli- 
gation under  which  the  unique  circumstances  of 
his  rescue  fi-om  death  by  this  Grace  Darling 
of  the  South,  had  placed  her  too  susceptible 
recreant. 

Avoiding,  therefore,  for  once  in  his  life,  a 
meeting  with  his  mother,  by  pleading  business  in 
a  distant  part  of  the  comitry  (a  bond  fide  ride  of 
some  dozen  miles  or  more,  to  return  his  brother's 
letter,  and  caution,  as  to  the  transpiring  of  its 
contents,  his  not  less  giddy  friend),  Joscelyn 
strove,  by  the  bodily  excitement  of  his  gallop,  to 
calm  down  the  fever  of  his  mind,  and  prepare  for 
to-morrow's  trying  journey;  ha^-ing  begged  the 
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Buke  (who  entered  into  the  kindness  as  well  as 
propriety  of  the  remoA^al)  to  apprise  his  wife  that 
a  summons  had  come  for  Emily^  and  that  if,  as  he 
expected,  she  approved,  the  housekeeper  would 
accompany  her  to  meet  her  mother,  with,  at  his 
suggestion,  Joscelyn  for  an  escort  to . 

To  a  farewell  meeting  that  evening  the,  for 
once,  diplomatic  Duke  would  oppose  considera- 
tions of  prudence,  founded  on  their  joint  fatigue; 
and  ^hen  the  travellers,  starting  at  dawn,  would 
be  near  their  destination,  the  sad  knowledge  of 
the  expediency  of  the  joui'ney  would  reconcile  his 
unselfish  vriie  to  her  favourite^s  feelings  being 
spared  the  inter\4ew. 

All  would  have  passed,  as  thus  considerately 
ari'anged  between  the  father  and  son,  had  not  the 
Duchess — whose  repose,  deep  and  uinisual,had  con- 
tinued during  the  day,  leaving  her  yet  mercifully 
unapprised  of  what  had  taken  place,  on  first  sum- 
moning her  maid,  and  inquiring  after  ]Miss  Wynd- 
ham,  and  being  told  that  she  still  kept  her  room 
from  fatigue — been  seized  with  an  unaccountable 
misgi^ang  lest  the  '  dear  cliild,^  as  she  often  called 
and  always  considered  her,  should  be  seriously  ill 
from  her  late  unwonted  exertions.  And  on  being 
assured  that  such  could  not  be  the  case,  as  his 
Grace  had  warned  the  housekeeper  to  be  ready  to 
attend  her  next  morning,  to  meet  Mrs.  Wyndham 

at  H ,  this,  so  far  from  allajang,  seemed  to 

heighten  the    good    Duchess's    anxiety  lest   her 

F  2 
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precious  charge  sliould  be  unfitted  by  illness  for 
the  journey.  This  she  proposed  ascertaining,  with 
all  the  bonevolent  activity  of  her  nature,  by  a 
pe:  oOnal  ^asit  to  her  young  guest  in  her  chamber ; 
a  step  -which,  though  not  venturing  directly  to 
oppose,  the  careful  Abigail  took  measures  to  anti- 
cipate, by  secretly  dispatching  her  deputy  to  tell 
Miss  Wyndham,  and  beg  her  if  possible  to  save 
her  mistress  the  exertion,  by  coming  to  see  her 
instead. 

The  message  "n^as  indeed  a  trial  to  the  crushed 
and  lacerated,  and  as  yet  bewildered  feelings  of 
the  deeply-humiliated  girl,  whose  natui'al  and  fast- 
reviving  spint,  however,  made  her  recoil  from 
appearing  as  an  interloper,  under  the  princely 
roof  which  had  so  long  sheltered  her,  and  shrink 
fi'om  a  meeting,  under  present  circumstances,  Avith 
any  of  its  kind  and  generous  inmates.  ]\Iost  of 
all  did  she  dread  that  with  the  fondest  and 
most  honoured  of  them — the  Duchess — espe- 
cially if  aware  of  the  rupture  of  the  tie  between 
t.hem. 

But  on  learning  fi'om  the  maid  that  her  Grace 
had  inquired  for  her  directly  on  awaking,  and  had 
seen  no  one  else,  not  even  the  Duke,  all  day, 
Emily,  throwing  on  her  dress  as  hastily  as  trem- 
])ling  fingers  would  allow,  and  breathing  a  prayer 
for  strength  to  control  all  trace  of  emotion  beyond 
what  a  mere  temporary  parting  might  seem  to 
authorise,  sped  her  sad  way  through  corridors  and 
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passages,  only  too  familiar  to  be  for  ever  quitted 
"oithout  a  paug,  to  lier  invalid  friend's  room. 

If  the  smile  with  Avhich  she  strove  to  meet  its 
inhabitant's  aflfectionately  anxious  greeting  wore 
somewhat  of  a  wintry  aspect,  it  was  fortunately 
and  natiu'ally  attributed  to  the  impending  separa- 
tion. "  So  mamma  wants  to  rob  us  of  ycu_,  Emily  ! 
Hill  tells  me  you  are  summoned  so  early  as  to- 
morrow !  I  was  coming  to  you,  had  you  not  fore- 
stalled me,  to  do  as  I  would  be  done  by,  and  ascer- 
tain tha  our  joint  child  was  fit  to  undertake  the 
journey.  I  doubt  it,  Emily  !  Kow  I  look  at  you, 
you  are  deadly  pale — that  horrid  yesterday  has 
been  too  much  for  you.  Go  back  to  bed,  my 
child — Ave"  11  send  the  carriage  empty  on,  and  let  it 
bring  its  own  mamma  to  niu'se  it !  "  This  light 
tone  of  playfidness  assumed  by  the  kind  though 
stately  lady,  to  reassure  her  guest,  whose  rapidly- 
varying  colour  and  CAidently  tottering  limbs,  seemed 
to  her  sure  indications  of  approaching  illness,  was 
not  the  best  calculated  to  remove  the  ominous 
symptoms.  But,  nerving  herself  by  a  strong  effort 
of  unselfish  resolution,  Emily  strove  to  enter  into 
it,  and  reply  in  a  corresponding  vein.  That,  how- 
ever, was  a  touch  beyond  humanity,  and  its  feel- 
ings found  a  safe  and  natural  vent,  in  simply  but 
touchiiigly-worded  expressions  of  regret  that  she 
must  go,  at  the  bidding  both  of  love  and  duty,  to 
her  long-deserted  parent. 

In  this,  if  assiu'ed  of  her  abiUty  to  perform  it. 
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the  Duchess  fully  acquiesced.  But  T^hen^  with  all 
the  fondness  of  a  second  mother^  she  urged  her 
claims  on^  and  hopes  of  a  speedy  return,  the 
stoicism  of  a  young  heart,  already  softened  by 
hours  of  solitary  suffering,  would  probably  have 
given  way,  and  Emily  have  been  betrayed  into 
some  indiscreet  disclosure — had  not  her  firmness 
been  recalled  and  every  nen'^e  re-strung  to  needful 
dissimulation,  by  the  sound  of  footsteps;  as 
Joscelyn,  rendered  anxious  by  his  mother^s  long 
seclusion,  unaware  of  her  having  risen,  and  still 
more  so  of  her  inter^iew  with  Emily,  called,  all 
booted  and  spurred,  from  his  ride,  at  the  door  to 
inquii'e  how  she  was.  If  he  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise by  the  simple  summons  to  "  come  in,"  by 
which  his  plans  for  avoiding  a  meeting  vnth.  his 
mother  were  disconcerted,  still  more  did  he  di'ead 
their  frustration  when  he  found  Emily  in  the  room 
before  him !  One  glance,  however,  at  the 
Duchess's  serene  though  soiTowful  face  showed 
him  she  was  as  yet  imconscious ;  while  a  super- 
human nobleness  seemed  in  his  eyes,  stamped  on 
the  pale,  resolved  countenance  of  the  sweet  self- 
sacrificing  A'ictim,  who  could  endm'e,  even  under 
the  rack  of  such  an  ordeal,  to  part  and  "  make  no 
sign."  One  brief,  imploring  look,  however,  seemed 
to  say  to  him — "  Take  me  hence,  lest  I  falter ;" 
and,  rousing  himself  to  emulate  the  firmness  he 
admired,  he  gently  interposed ;  and  reminding  his 
mother  tliat  all  needed  repose,  he  bade  her  good- 
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night  in  a  tone  whose  forced  cheerfulness  it  almost 
baffled  her_,  who  felt  as  if  saying  it  for  the  last 
time,  to  imitate. 

Glad  that  a  portion  of  their  cruel  work  was 
done,  Joscelyn  Avas  huiTying  her  away,  and  many 
would  have  hailed  the  escape,  and  fled.  But  when 
the  friend  she  loved  so  dearly,  in  undoubting 
accents,  said — "  Mind  you  come  to  me  before  you 
go  to-morrow/'  Emily's  straightforward  truth — 
her  loving  disposition — her  strong  repugnance  to 
steal  off  without  a  fond  and  gi'ateful  farewell,  from 
one  almost  as  dear  as  if  nature's  ties  had  really 
bound  them  together — conquered  the  pusillanimous 
fear  of  personal  suffering,  or  greater  risk  of  doing 
mischief  by  betraying  herself.  To  Joscelyn's 
astonishment  and  no  small  admiration,  Emily, 
thuis  addi'essed,  tui'ned  back  firml}',  though  sadly, 
from  the  door,  and  gently  saying,  "  Better  not, 
dear  Duchess,  for  us  both ;  let  me  say  '  Good 
bj'e '  and  '  God  bless  you  noAv.' "  A  kiss  Avas 
hastily  snatched  of  the  hand  laid  in  fondness  on 
her  head ;  and,  evading  the  embrace  it  might 
haA^e  been  too  difficult  to  seA^r,  the  heroic  girl 
was  able  to  leave  the  room,  and  after  some 
moments  of  speechless  exhaustion  on  the  stair- 
case, to  regain  her  OAvn. 

What  Joscelyn  had  witnessed  of  her  strength 
of  mind,  Avhen  called  by  stern  necessity  and  con- 
sideration for  others  to  exercise  it,  by  no  means 
blinded   him   to   the   keen    sense    of    individual 
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suffering,  which  rendered  it  the  more  admirable. 
Forgoing  his  own  selfish^  perhaps  cruel_,  idea  of 
escorting  her  on  her  journey,  and  himself  con- 
veying to  her  the  extenuating  circumstances  of 
the  catastrophe  she  seemed  instinctively  to  com- 
prehend— he  enclosed,  in  a  fcAV  kind,  brotherly 
lines  of  respectftil  sympathy — a  copy  of  Arthur's 
own  disjointed  tale  to  Mrs.  Wyndham,  and  left  to 
her  privileged  lips  the  task  of  making  fully  known 
to  her  daughter  the  fulfilment  of  her  own  too 
well-founded  anticipations  as  to  the  result  of  the 
impUed  engagement,  as  well  as  of  reconciling,  in 
time,  a  younger  and  more  confiding  being,  to  its 
probably  fortunate  frustration. 

In  the  grey  dawn  of  an  almost  wintry  morning 
— for  the  spring  was  late  and  cheerless — did  Lord 
Joscelyn,  with  an  effort  of  self-denial  appreciated 
by  himself  alone,  though  secretly  hailed  as  a 
relief  by  his  sister  no  longer,  put  her,  -with  all  a 
brother's  tenderness,  into  the  carriage ;  and  refer 
her  for  all  he  had  wished  and  meant  to  tell  her,  tO 
the  letter  he  had,  with  prudent  caution^  entrusted 
to  the  sen^ants  for  Mrs.  "Wyndham.  If,  unable  to 
sleep,  and  unwilling  to  be  seen  by  any  one,  he 
once  more  mounted  his  horse,  and  kept  the 
carriage  in  view  till  it  nearly  reached  the  first 
twelve  mile  stage,  it  ^^dll  not  seem  surprising  to 
any  who  have  tried  the  strong  sedative  of  a  gallop 
under  mental  disquietude. 

Ere  he  returned  to  meet  his  father  at  breakfast^ 
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the  dreaded  disclosure  had,  in  the  sacred  stillness 
of  the  morning  hours,  been  made  and  endm'ed. 
And  shamed  into  resignation  by  the  composure  of 
her  proud  husband,  and  the  sweet  heroism  of  her 
injured  daughter  elect,  the  yet  prouder  lady 
tamed  her  rebellious  feelings  into  external  calm- 
ness. But  if  "sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth ^' 
be  a  loved  child's  ingratitude,  unworthiness  and 
instability  have  ranklings  of  their  own  peculiar 
bitterness  for  a  high-minded,  stedfast  parent's 
soul ;  and  much,  and  heartily,  and  sincerely  as  the 
fond  mother  prayed  that  the  sweet  girl  whom 
these  had  widowed  ere  a  wife,  might  rise  superior 
to  the  injuiy  :  still  the  thought  that  it  must  be  by 
mingled  compassion  and  contempt  for  the  frail 
weakling  she  had  nm'tm'cd  so  tenderly,  preyed 
deeply  on  her  mind. 

But  candour  and  generosity  predominated  in 
the  Duchess's  bosom,  and  all  that  these  could 
dictate  to  soften  the  blow  and  sooth  the  sense  of 
desertion  and  mortification  to  mother  and 
daughter  Avas  lavished  by  her  upon  both  ;  veiling 
her  pride  even  to  implore  for  her  misguided  boy 
the  very  pity — it  stung  her — he  should  require, 
and  lamenting,  with  no  feigned  or  even  exaggerated 
expressions,  her  own  as  well  as  his  ii'reparable 
loss. 

If  mother  or  daughter  could  have  risen  higher 
in  the  esteem  of  their  forfeited  connections  — 
forfeited  by  no  misconduct  or  even  inadvertence  of 
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their  own — it  would  have  been  when  the  former, 
with  the  same  truthfahiess  which  had  marked  her 
every  preAdoiis  step,  yet  with  all  the  delicacy  due 
to  parental  sorrow,  avowed  her  belief  that  in 
failing  to  fix  the  vacillating  mind  of  Lord  Ai'thur 
Bellasis,  her  daughter  had  been  saved  much  pro- 
bable future  trial;  while  from  the  temporary 
prospect  pf  the  alliance,  she  had  reaped — and  her 
mother  hoped  at  no  permanent  sacrifice  of  health 
or  happiness — the  gratefully  acknowledged  benefits 
of  much  substantial  kindness,  as  well  as  a  life- 
long veneration  for  Avorth  and  honour  in  an  elevated 
sphere. 

That  the  benefits — as  the  great  lady,  on  her 
part,  in  her  reply  asserted,  had  been  indeed 
mutual,  and  she  and  her  lord  indebted  to  their 
yovmg  guest  for  a  yet  uncomputed  amount  of 
happiness  —  soon  became  painfully  manifest,  in 
the  absence  of  much  that  had  unconsciously 
lightened  to  the  good  old  peer  the  tedium  of 
advancing  years,  and  given  to  the  beneficent 
energies  of  his  now  sedentary  partner  that  domestic 
exercise  denied  them  by  increasing  delicacy 
abroad.  "With  little  Emily,  the  liglit  of  the  house 
seemed  gone.  Even  Joscelm,  unwearied  as  were 
his  efforts  to  cheer  and  amuse,  seemed  imdcr  the 
influence  of  the  spell,  and  but  the  ghost  of  his 
former  animated  intellectual  self ! 

His  spiiits  were  not  raised  by  the  intelli2:erice 
he  carefully  kept  from  others,  that  the  casket  con- 
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taining  Ai'thur's  lost  treasure  had  proved  too 
fragile  to  sustain  at  once  the  pangs  of  desertion 
and  of  separation  jfrom  such  cherished  associations. 
]\Irs.  Wyndham,  on  her  daughter's  account^  had 
been  ordered  to  winter  in  Italy,  change  of  climate, 
as  well  as  of  scene,  being  deemed  indispensable* 
Their  journey  was  to  take  place  -v^ithin  a  month; 
and  deeply  as  Joscelyn  had  schooled  himself  to 
throw  into  the  decorous  distance,  which  would 
have  been  due  to  a  bond  fide  widowhood,  the  vague 
hopes  and  aspirations  which  would  haunt  his 
pillow  and  usui-p  his  thoughts — he  could  not  con- 
template, without  dejection  too  palpable  to  be 
long  unobserved  by  the  eye  of  maternal  affection, 
a  journey  which,  for  years  perhaps,  would  place 
her  beyond  his  reach,  and  expose  one  so  attractive, 
to  contact  with  rivals,  his  modesty  led  him  to 
dread  as  fonnidable.  Xot  that  he  believed — nay, 
he  felt  and  feared  otherwise — that  it  would  be 
easy  for  any  one  to  gain  a  second  entrance  into 
a  heart,  whose  scarce  skinned  wound  would  make 
it  shrink  instinctively  from  all  emotions.  But 
still,  to  let  her  quit  the  kingdom  unaware  of — 
nay,  unsuspicious  of  visions,  hardly  breathed  as 
yet  to  himself,  and  wholly  unsanctioned  by  the 
parents  to  whom  the  devotion  of  his  life  was  hence- 
forth doubly  due — so  preyed  upon  his  looks  and 
spirits,  that  his  mother,  dear  as  had  now  become 
to  her  his  society,  was  the  first  to  urge  his  ti'j'ing 
a  change  of  scene. 
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No  plaii  appeared  so  likely  in  lier  eyes  to  afford 
variety  without  exertion,  to  which  her  son  was 
manifestly  unequal,  as  the  renewal  of  the  visit  at 
Lord  Grantown^s,  which  her  illness  had  aljruptly 
terminated,  and  the  resumption  of  which  had 
often  since  been  a  favoui'ite  topic  Avith  the  Duke. 
But  thither  Joscelyn  felt  that  if  return  before  was 
inexpedient  and  unfair  to  others,  it  had  now 
become  impossible  to  himself,  without  a  full  and 
double  explanation  with  his  mother.  And  this, 
consideration  for  her  continued  weakness,  fear  to 
have  dashed  from  his  lips,  even  by  her  kind 
maternal  hand,  a  cup  too  sweet  for  mortal  to  quaff 
unforbidden,  the  shjaiess  and  resene  natui'al  to 
incipient  passion,  and  distrust  of  his  own  power  of 
rendering  it,  if  even  permitted,  mutual,  might 
have  indefinitely  postponed  from  day  to  day — even 
till  those  he  feared  to  lose  and  pined  to  detain 
had  started  for  theii'  destination — but  for  a  motive 
foreign  to  his  o^ti  hapjDiness,  and  therefore 
paramount  with  the  miselfish  Joscelyn. 

The  richest  li^dng  of  several  in  the  Duke's  gift, 
Avith  an  eligible  residence  in  his  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, fell  too  unexpectedly  vacant  to  have 
been  bestowed,  even  in  imagination,  on  any  suc- 
cessor; and  Joscelyn,  feai'ful  of  losing  even  a  day 
in  forwarding — if  necessary  at  the  sacrifice  of  his 
o\vn — the  prospects  of  a  pair  of  faithfid  lovers, 
had  recourse,  on  their  behalf,  to  the  omnipotent 
inteiTention  of  liis  mother. 
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He  told  her^  with  all  the  simplicity  of  tinitli^ 
how  faithfully  he  had  resolved  and  endeaA'Oured, 
on  his  late  visit  to  G ,  to  cidtivate  that  pre- 
dilection for  one  of  its  fair  inmates,  by  which  he 
■was  rcr.dy  to  promote  his  father's  A^ews,  and  her 
pi'obable  wislies  also;  betraying-,  quite  uncon- 
scioush',  as  he  proceeded,  how  n  uch  the  task — for 
sucli  he  involuntarily  designated  it  —  had  been 
facilitated  by  conscientious  motives  connected  with 
his  brother's  bride,  and  by  the  strange  personal 
and  mental  resemblance  between  the  younger,  and 
apparently  disengaged  daughter  of  Lord  Gran- 
town,  and  the  sweet  girl  so  lately  an  inmate  at 
Castle  Beaulieu. 

"  But  disengaged  I  found  she  was  not,  my  dear 
mother,"  contiimed  he,  breathing  more  freely ; 
"  that  is  to  say,  her  heart  and  affections,  for  these 
had  long  been  l:)estowed,  almost  from  childhood,  1 
learned — thanks  to  her  lively  sister's  frankness — 
on  a  poor  cousin  of  her  o\mi,  whose  fate  and  her's, 
Jear  mother,  now  trembles  in  your  hands  !  I 
won't  say  '  tremldes,'  either,  for  I  know  you  well 
enough  to  feel  sure  you  would  not  purchase  even 
your  son's  liappincss,  far  less  an  arrangement  of 
mere  family  ambition  or  even  friendship,  at  the 
expense  of  two  deserving  young  people's.  The 
man  Lady  Jane  Lisle  loves  is  in  the  church,  and 
I  have  taken  pains  to  ascertain,  and  from  no 
partial  sources,  worthy  of  his  high  calling  !  You'll 
get  the  Duke  to  give  him  Rotlibury,  on  which 
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they  can  marry  without  impi*udence,  and  which 
will  reconcile  old  Lord  G ,  who  loves  his  un- 
offending nephew,  to  the  match  !  They'll  come 
and  live  close  to  youj  she's  a  sweet,  charming 
girl;  and  if  I  go  abroad  again,  as  sometimes  I 
half  think  I  must — I've  not  been  very  well  of 
late — it  will  be  a  comfort  to  me  to  think  how 
your  loAing  heart  will  revel  in  the  sunshine  of 
their  joy  and  gratitude  !  " 

"  Abroad  !  my  son  ? "  echoed  the  Duchess, 
"  and  not  quite  well  of  late  ?  "  Her  maternal 
anxieties  awakened  by  the  sole  words  of  self, 
which  had  escaped  the  eloquent  pleader  for  others' 
bliss.  "  Let  me  look  at  you,  Joscelyn  ?  "  said  she, 
drawing  down  fondly  towards  the  couch  on  which 
she  now  too  often  rested,  the  usually  open  and 
speaking  countenance.  A  bright,  though  transient, 
flush  crossed  it,  under  the  searching  gaze;  then 
left  him  pale  Avith  the  emotion  of  one  who  felt 
the  crisis  of  his  fate  could  no  longer  be  deferred. 

"  Joscelyn,  you  are  '  not  well,'  indeed  !  "  was 
the  result  of  the  protracted  scrutiny ;  "  but  'tis 
in  mind  you  suffer !  A  ray  of  light  breaks  in 
upon  me;  strange  that  it  should  never  have 
dawned  before !  You  could  have  loved  Jane 
Lisle,  you  said,  and  why  ?  There  was  another  in 
your  heart  and  thoughts  the  while,  my  son  !  " 

"  Yes,  in  my  heart  of  hearts,  perhaps,  mother, 
since  you  will  have  it  so ;  but  fi'om  my  thoughts — 
God  is  my  witness — how  I  strove  to  banish  her ; 
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aye,  and  "svill,  in  His  strength  do  so,  even  now 
that  no  bar  exists  between  us — should  she  herself 
not  raise  one — save  your's  or  my  father's  probable 
displeasui'e.^''  Again  the  flush  of  emotion,  under 
which  so  much  long  suppressed  had  been  spoken, 
subsided  into  deadly  pallor.  The  Duchess  needed 
not  this  confirmation  of  the  reality  both  of  her 
son's  passion  and  of  his  readiness  to  be  its  victim, 
rather  than  embitter  by  its  indulgence  his  parent's 
decHning  years.  The  kindness  of  her  noble  nature 
was  aroused  to  a  generous  emulation  of  sacrifice. 
She  gave  ambition  and  pride  of  lineage  to  the 
winds,  and  dwelt  alone  on  the  inestimable  charms 
of  mind  and  character  which  had  akeady  formed 
in  Emily  a  dowry,  felt  by  even  a  mother  to  be  too 
precious  for  him  by  whom  it  had  been  forfeited. 

'^  Joscelyn,"  said  she,  excited  beyond  the  bounds 
of  prudence  by  the  agitation  of  the  interview,  and 
fearing  lest  strength  should  fail  to  lend  her 
sanction  to  his  feebly  struggling  hopes,  ^'your 
wishes  regarding  Rothbury  and  sweet  Jane  Lisle' s 
happiness  shall  be  fulfilled  j  for  this  day  I  have 
spoken  and  heard  enough  !  If  I  am  spared  to  see 
another,  its  close  shall  see  you  the  permitted 
woer  of  Emily  Wyndham !  That  you  ever 
dreamed,  even  at  the  suggestion  of  filial  duty,  of 
transfeiTing  your  vows  elsewhere,  need  never  be 
even  suspected  by  her  !  "  "  No,  mother,"  said 
the  straightforward,  though  enraptui'cd,  Joscelyn, 
"  for  I  shall  at  once  tell  her  so  myself,  and  ask  if. 
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■with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  meditated  treason, 
she  will  still  forgive  and  accept  me  ?  " 

"  TVTiy,  as  it  was  the  supposed  reflection  of  the 
fail'  image  which  made  the  treason  seem  possible, 
perhaps  she  may  not  prove  inexorable  !  And  as 
for  the  bright  original  herself,  if  on  your  father^s 
account  you  were  half  willing  to  resign  her,  it 
will,  believe  me,  be  in  a  great  measure  for  his 
dear  sake  that  I  shall  sanction,  or  she  smile  upon 
your  suit !  No  daughter — not  even  his  friend's 
child — could  now  be  to  my  beloved  husband  what 
Emily  Wyndham  has  proved  herself  to  be  !  You, 
dear  boy,  are  young,  and  many  a  bright  creature 
might  yet  captivate  your  fancy,  and  win  on  your 
affection !  But  to  twine  round  the  heart  of  a 
bereaved  old  man,  and  supply  to  him  a  lost  wife's 
place,  belongs  but  to  one  tried  and  endeared  by 
months  of  filial  devotion.  INIay  she  make  you 
but  half  as  happy  as  the  dear  girl,  Avhen  here, 
made  us  !     Meantime,  God  bless  you  both  !  " 

The  Duchess  had  not  miscalculated  the  extent 
of  her  influence  over  her  husband  in  either  case, 
powerful  as  was  the  aid  she  owed  in  the  one  to 

friendship  for  every  member  of  the  G family, 

and  in  the  other  to  the  kind  old  man's  long- 
cherished  fatherly  feelings  towards  the  sweet 
daughter  of  whom  his  son's  inconstancy  had,  as 
it  were,  defrauded  him.  No  one,  not  even 
Joscelyn,  far  less  the  stupid  hired  amanuensis, 
could  copy  a  letter  or  make  an  abstract  of  a  prosy 
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report  so  neatly  and  rapidly  as  his  little  clever 
Emily ;  or,  picking  from  the  huge  Times  sheet  the 
marrovi-  of  its  facts  and  commentaries,  read  them 
aloud  in  a  voice  whose  silvery  distinctness  fell  on 
the  dulled  ear  of  age  like  music.  And  then  her 
songs  themselves  !  No  shrill  bravuras — so  often 
wished  impossible  by  more  than  Dr.  Johnson — 
but  glorious  strains  of  Handel  or  of  Pugolesi, 
anticipating  to  the  good  old  man  the  melodies  of 
Paradise  ! 

When  his  loved  helpmate  cautiously  and  quietly 
let  in  upon  his  mind  the  light  which  had  but 
lately,  strange  to  say,  dawned  on  her  own  usually 
acute  perceptions — so  far  from  calling  pride,  his 
earlier  failing,  to  his  aid  against  the  pleas  of 
youthful  love — the  old  man  fairly  wept  his  sanction 
on  her  shoulder,  saying,  "  Don't  thank  me !  I 
feel  quite  as  happy  as  my  boy  !  " 

Did  he,  indeed?  No  !  for  no  chiefly  selfish 
happiness,  such  as  age  can  feel,  can  rival  bliss 
when  purchased  in  a  youthful  bosom,  by  hope 
defended  and  virtuou.s  struggles,  and  a  sense  of 
filial  duty.  Had  Joscelyn^s  "  course  of  love  run 
ever  smooth  " — nay,  had  its  slender  trickling  rill 
not  dug  its  silent  channel  in  his  heart's  still 
depths,  till  health  and  life  and  firmness  nigh 
failed  to  keep  it  there — would  it  have  overflowed, 
so  sparkling  and  so  joyous  now  under  the  sunshine 
of  paternal  approbation? 

But  there  were  others  to  be  consulted  and  pro- 
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pitiatecl  still;  and  something  whispered  to  the 
never  presumptuous  lover^  that  in  fidelity  and  per- 
manence of  feelings^  even  when  these  had  been  so 
cruelly  sported  with  and  wrecked^  he  might  find 
in  Emily  a  character  too  like  his  own.  Too  fearful 
for  her  health  to  agitate  her  by  any  rash  renewal 
of  past  intercourse — too  diffident  to  have  ventured, 
even  could  he  have  done  so  with  safety,  upon  a 
personal  intrusion — he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Wyndham 
the  brief  but  manly  history  of  his  heart — of  the 
first  impression  made  upon  it  by  the  sight  of  one 
he  knew  not  then  to  be  another's — of  the  long, 
cruel — nay,  all  but  successful — eflbrt  to  transfer 
it  to  no  unworthy  prototype — of  the  effect  upon 
his  health  and  spirits  of  the  tidings  of  their 
approaching  departure  —  and,  finally,  the  un- 
foreseen transition  from  despair  to  hope,  arising 
from  the  not  reluctantly  extorted,  but  cordial 
•acquiescence  of  his  beloved  parents. 

For  this  last  he  could  refer  to  a  short  billet 
penned,  in  the  fullness  of  her  heart,  by  the 
generous  Duchess,  and  its  scarce  less  valued  post- 
script of  six  lines,  bidding  his  little  Emily  "  come 
back  to  him/'  from  the  Duke's  tremulous  hand. 
But  now  remained  the  last,  yet  most  important, 
question  of  all  —  one  which  Joscelyn  had  too 
lately  dared  even  to  ask  himself,  to  have  formed 
any  well-founded  estimate  or  even  conjecture  as  to 
its  momentous  issue.  Could  Emily,  supposing 
her  mother's  and  her  own  offended  pride  to  permit 
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of  her  listening  to  renewed  overtures  from  his 
unoffending  family,  transfer  her  inestimable 
aflections  from  his  fickle  but  engaging  younger 
brother,  to  his  grave,  and  he  feared  incurably  and 
prematurely  sobered  self? 

That  the  ducal  coronet,  suspended  alas  !  by  a 
hair  over  his  own  brow^  would  Aveigli  one  jot  with 
mother  or  daughter,  not  only  never  for  a  moment 
entered  into  his  calculation — but  if  adverted  to  at 
all,  was  felt  to  be  an  unpropitious  element  in  the 
decision.  And  yet  Joscelyn  was  no  fool,  and  no 
recluse,  and  had  seen  bright  eyes  sparkle,  and 
youthfid  hands  stretched  out  to  clutch  the  prize ; 
as  well  as  older  heads,  (on  shoulders  loftier  far 
than  the  poor  clergyman's  widow,  immersed  in 
manceu\Tes  for  its  possible  possession.  If 
disinterestedness,  in  parents  especially,  be  the  rare 
thing  heirs  apparent  find,  or  fancy  it,  no  wonder 
it  outweighs  so  many  commoner  ingredients  in 
the  matrimonial  market !  "  If  Emily  mames  my 
son"  (had  said  the  Duchess  to  herself  on  her  first 
experience  of  her  intended  daughter),  "  it  will  be  as 
'  Arthm*' — not  the  yomig  man  of  rank."  With 
equal  truth,  founded  on  more  intimate  knowledge, 
could  she  now  reiterate  the  assurance ,  and  wish 
her  eldest  bom  had  but  a  poor  student's  garb  in 
which  to  win  a  heai't  his  rank  she  feared  would 
only  scare. 

And  so  it  might  and  would  have  been,  but  for 
those  liappy  months  of  sweet  domestication  which 
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had  taught  the  gentle  gii'l  how  lovely  is  wealth 
aud  station  Avhen  not  only  adorned  by  private 
worthy  but  softened  (as  it  often  is)  by  more  than 
private  simplicity  of  manners^  and  geniality  of 
social  intercourse.  Next  to  the  actual  cottage — '■ 
aye  often  beyond  it^  and  still  more  beyond  the 
cottage  that  "apes  gentility" — the  most  imso- 
phisticated,  least  exacting  beings  to  be  met  with 
in  the  path  of  life^  are  dwellers  in  the  noble  man- 
sions— perhaps  the  very  palaces  of  England. 

But  to  a  ^  cottage'  we  must  now  return,  and 
once  more  mark  the  bearings  of  a  postman's 
knock  on  the  still  fondly  lingering  inmates  of  Job 
Ellerton's  mountain  farm.  To  go  abroad,  since 
ordered  for  her  daughter's  benefit,  ]Mrs.  Wyndham 
believed  to  be  her  duty,  and  prepared  for  it.  Yet 
feeling  that  the  canker  worm  which  stole  the  rose 
from  Emily's  cheek  had  blighted  hope,  rathe? 
than  bodily  iRness  for  origin,  the  resolution  to 
abandon  home  and  country,  had  only  the  vague 
motive  of  change  of  scene  to  lend  it  ^dgour,  and  it 
wanted  strength  accordingly.  As  travelling, 
however,  even  on  the  humble  limited  scale  their 
means  would  alone  justify,  was  an  approved  and 
warranted  specific  for  all  ills — (those  of  youth 
especially)  a  month  at  farthest  was  to  see  them  off 
from  their  dearly  loved  Cumberland,  and  denizens, 
it  being  too  late  as  well  as  expensive  to  migrate 
further — of  some  dull  provincial  town  in  France. 
It  is  little   wonder  that  with  such   a  prospect, 
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Emily's  spirits  failed  to  rise ;  while  her  mother's 
heart  died  within  her  at  thoughts  of  qiiitting  not 
her  dear  hills  alone — for  those  she  had  determined 
on  lea\'ing  for  the  winter— but  the  kind  and 
declining  brother  in-law,  the  Dean,  whose  roof  was 
again  imploringly  tendered  as  their  future  resi- 
dence. "AATiy  should  we  go  abroad,  mamma?" 
had  been  for  the  twentieth  time  Emily's  fond 
inquiry,  as,  on  one  of  those  delicious  autumn 
days  among  the  mountains  they  sat  at  their 
window,  and  marked  the  rich  gold  and  pm-ple 
hues  of  the  gorgeous  smiset.  "  I  never  can  like 
any  place  so  well  as  England  !  All  has  been 
happiness  to  me  there — and  abroad  again  . 
She  stopped — there  lay  the  pang,  whose  chief 
bitterness  perhaps  unconsciously  consisted  not  so 
much  in  the  hopes  it  had  blasted,  as  in  the  far 
dearer  ties  at  home  which  it  had  cnielly  severed. 

'  Twas  a  good  moment  for  the  letter  !  Thoughts 
of  the  kind  maternal  Duchess,  and  good  Duke — of 
the  bright  sunsets  in  those  western  seas,  whose 
bright  prospect  from  the  castle,  had  made  up  to 
her  even  for  the  lack  of  mountains  —  thoughts 
perhaps  of  him,  who  shared  her  love  for  the  one, 
and  admiration  of  the  other — had  drawn  a 
gathering  tear ;  when  looking  up,  Emily  saw  her 
mother  absorbed  once  more  in  the  perusal  of  a 
letter  which  a  servant,  unobserved,  had  laid  upon 
the  table.  A  well  known  peculiarity  in  the  folding 
of  a  note  which  had  fallen  upon  the  floor,  made  her 
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heart  beat  and  her  head  swim  while  stooping  to 
pick  it  up.  ''  From  the  Duchess  !  "  she  exclaimed 
— '^what  can  she  write  about  to  yoUj  mamma, 
now  ?  " 

"Would  you  like  to  see  for  yourself?  my 
Emily  !  you  are  the  more  likely  correspondent/' 
faltered  the  agitated  mother.  "  All  I  can  say  is  that 
she  loves  you  still  as  fondly — nay,  more  so,  my  child, 
than  ever.''  "  Does  she  ?  dear  woman  !  was  the 
joyful  exclamation — "  God  knows,  I  love  her  too, 
in  spite  of  all  I  have  gone  through." 

"  Prove  it,  my  darling  !  You  can  only  do  so  in 
one  way — if  that  way  leads  you  to  restored  health 
and  happiness ;  if  not,  she  loves  you  too  sincerely, 
and  so  do  I,  and  so  does  dear  disinterested 
Joscelyn,  to  ^vish  you  for  a  moment  to  comply 
with  their  joint  wishes."  "  Lord  Joscelyn  !  what 
can  he  want  or  wish  from  me?"  was  the  first 
honest  ingenuous  query  which  rose  to  the  lips  of 
his  brother's  deserted  bride.  But  as  if  one  glance 
at  her  mother's  face,  and  at  the  rapidly  but 
closely  written  pages  of  the  letter,  whose  purport 
she  had  rather  guessed  than  fully  comprehended — 
had  struck  a  spark  imconsciously  slumbering  in  her 
innocent  heart,  a  flush,  brighter,  and  deeper,  and 
more  enduring  far  than  when,  two  years  before,  she 
watched  her  mother  reading  a  letter  from  another 
and  more  unstable  hand — rushed  over  her  uecl{ 
and  brow.  So  overwhelming  was  the  idea,  thus 
suddenly  admitted,  that  he  who  had  ever  seemed 
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to  her  as  a  '  bright  particular  star'  to  be  worshipped 
perhaps,  but  never  approached  more  nearly, 
could  be  writing  to  her  mother,  and  about  her ! 
stni  more  that  his  proud  parents  could  be  willing, 
nay,  happy,  to  take  again  to  their  hearts  the  little 
rejected  Emily,  it  seemed  such  condescension  in 
them  once  to  have  allowed  to  claim  kindred  with 
theii"  race — that  to  have  spoken  a  Avord,  even  of 
inquiiy,  would  have  been  impossible. 

Her  mother  drew  her  to  her  side,  and  doling 
out  as  she  saw  strength  returning  to  bear  it,  the 
manly  and  fervent,  yet  candid  history  contained 
in  Joscelyn's  letter,  fi'om  his  incipient  and  hastily 
checked  predilection  for  one  already  betrothed — to 
his  brave  filial  and  paternal  efforts  to  forget  it  amid 
new  ties  and  duties,  and  lastly,  his  modest,  timid 
hopes,  finding  their  strongest  basis,  he  said,  and 
truly — in  the  affection  of  her  he  sought  for  those 
he  loved  most  dearly,  and  by  whom  she  was 
herself  so  fondly  beloved  and  regretted. 

"  Do  they  regret  me,  mother  ?  Oh  !  I  am  so 
glad  V  were  her  first  words — showing  how  true  had 
been  a  lover's  estimate  of  the  depth  of  attachment 
cherished  by  her  for  his  worthy  parents.  "  I 
fchould  like  to  be  sometimes  there  again,  mamma, 
if  you  could  spare  me — just  to  show  how  grateful 
I  could  be  for  all  their  excessive  kindness  \"  "  It 
rests  with  you  to  be  there  always — my  own  Emily  ! 
and  God  forbid  a  mothei*'s  selfishness  should 
gi'udge  you  to  such  precious  second  parents  !     But 
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ask  yourself,  or  I  must  ask  you,  or  fail  in  a 
mother's  sacred,  most  important  duty,  if  gratitude 
for  kindness,  and  appreciation  of  worth  are  not 
deceiving  you  (as  tliey  once  did  before),  into  the 
belief  that  you  can  find  your  happiness  in  making 
hoppy  a  son  of  their's  !  If  one  misgi^-ing  on  the 
subject — nay,  darling  !  if  one  doubt  that  Lord 
Joscelyn,  unconnected  with  his  chaiTuing  parents 
and  their  loved  abode — unknown  to  fame,  of 
li  amble  parentage,  and  vnih  a  simple  competence, 
<.i  hard  won  bread  to  gain,  would  not  now  plead 
in  vain,  and  could  bestow  on  you  that  happiness 
he  only  seeks  for  himself  on  that  weU  ascertained 
condition — bid  me  just  tell  him  so,  at  once,  and 
for  ever.  Better  tliat  he  should  tui'n  his  warm 
heart  and  firm  mind  to  new  and  nobler  purposes — 
better  that  even  his  dear  parents  should  have  for 
his  sake,  vailed  their  house's  pride  in  vain,  than 
that  my  child  should  once  more  clasp  ideal 
felicity,  and  wake  to  find  it  but  a  di'eam — and 
die  ! '' 

"  It  won't  be  ideal,  mamma — of  that  I  am 
certain.  Lord  Joscelyn  is  so  very,  very  true  !  But 
I  must  have  time  to  think  a  little."  "  Think 
much,  and  deeply  too,  my  child" — said  ]Mrs. 
Wyndham — "  and  when  you  have  investigated 
your  inmost  heart — and  taken  counsel  from  your 
pillow,  and,  above  all,  sought  direction  fi'om  on 
High — tell .  me  to-morrow,  if  we  go  to  France,  or 
stay  at  home." 
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"  They  did  not  go  to  France^  as  all  the 
younger  readers  at  least,  will  anticipate.  But 
as  the  moiTOTTj  and  another  morrow  passed  before 
the  long  crushed  feelings  of  the  forsaken  girl  had 
sufficiently  revived  to  realise  the  revolution  in  her 
position  and  prospects,  so  as  to  authorize  her 
mother  to  reply  definitively  to  the  flattering 
letters  fi'om  Castle  Beaulieu — few  will  be  surprised 
that  JosceljTi  should  come  himself  to  learn  his  fate. 
It  could  not  long  be  doubtful.  Worth  so  genuine, 
love  so  tried,  coupled  with  every  charm  of  noble 
bearing,  cultivated  mind,  and  kindly  dispositions, 
had  long  been  silently  acknowledged  and  admired. 
How  deeply  or  how  fondly,  Emily  had  never  even 
suspected  till  they  stood  embodied  in  a  suppliant's 
attitude  before  her.  If  not  till  then,  she  had  felt 
certain  of  her  young  hearths  fi'cedom  from  un- 
worthy prior  claims,  one  glance  into  that  upright 
heart  reflected  from  Joscelyn's  speaking  counte- 
nance, sufficed  to  prove  that  they  beat  in  unison ; 
and  that  if  he  for  so  long  had  lived  for  her  alone, 
so  slie  henceforth  could  live  for  none  besides. 
"  Come  to  my  mother  !  "  "  Let  us  go  and  tell  the 
Duchess  !  " — bursting  forth  simultaneouly  from 
tlie  lips  of  both,  showed  what  a  fund  of  filial  sym- 
pathy existed  to  draw  closer  the  bond  between 
them. 

And  did  Mrs.  Wyndham  wish  it  otherwise  ? 
No.  Li\ing,  from  the  cradle,  for  her  child,  it  was 
for  that  child's  wedded  happiness  she  had  so  long 
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alternately  hoped  and  feared ;  and  well  she  knew 
it  had  no  safer,  surer  guarantee  than  in  love,  mu- 
tual and  confiding,  between  her  and  her  husband's 
noble  kindred.  No  such  new  ties,  however  sweet 
and  binding,  could  rob  her  of  the  fii'st  years  of 
fond  monopoly,  or  of  the  earliest  place  in  her 
daughter's  infant  memories;  and  for  the  futiu^e, 
she  was  content  to  see  her  take  root  and  luxuriate 
in  the  congenial  soil  where  Prondence,  a  second 
time,  assigned  her  a  place. 

It  was  not,  however,  so  to  be — at  least,  not 
immediately.  Not  long  had  the  quiet  wedding, 
solemnized  for  the  declining  Duchess's  sake  in  the 
chapel  at  Castle  Beaulieu,  taken  place,  and  Mrs. 
Wyndham  been  domiciliated,  without  a  jealous 
pang,  for  an  indefinite  period  ^vith  her  brother  the 
Dean,  than  the  family  physician  began  to  echo, 
first  slightly  and  doubtfully,  and  then  with  more 
strenuous  lu'gency,  the  hints  of  the  north  country 
Esculapius,  as  to  the  propriety  of  Lady  Joscelyn's 
escaping  from  the  trying  uncertainty  of  the  Eng- 
lish climate,  and  still  more  trying  vicissitudes  in 
the  health  of  the  invalid  jDarents  to  whom  she  so 
unsparingly  devoted  herself,  by  a  few  month's 
sojom-n  in  Italy.  And  to  do  them  justice,  no 
sooner  had  the  slightest  intimation  of  such  an  ex- 
pediency reached  the  ears  of  the  parties  chiefly 
interested  in  detaining  her,  than  their  solicitude 
to  see  their  cherished  daughter  depart  became 
unbounded  and  irresistible.     A  compromise  was 
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effected  by  her  mother's  promising  to  transfer  her 
cares  and  society  (no  longer  so  ui'gently  needed  by 
her  brother)  to  tliose  by  whom  she  was  already 
known  and  appreciated ;  and  after  lingering  till 
the  latest  period  to  which  crossing  the  Alps  could 
safely  be  deferred,  the  young  couple  set  out  re- 
luctantly, on  that  wedding  excursion  which,  at 
the  call  of  home  duties,  they  had  cheerfally  re- 
linquished. 

It  was  not  without  vague  and  undefined  pre- 
sentiments that  Emily  found  Italy  was  their  pre- 
scribed destination,  though  as  a  sojourn  in- 
finitely preferable  to  France ;  though  to  explore 
its  treasures,  under  Joscelyn's  experienced 
guidance,  would,  in  other  states  of  health  and 
feeling,  have  been  a  source  of  unmingled  en- 
joyment. 

It  proved  indeed  such,  during  the  first  few 
weeks  at  Rome,  whose  felicity  was  only  troubled 
by  occasional  unfavourable  home  reports,  and  the 
delicacy  incident  on  an  event  to  be  looked  for 
during  the  coui'se  of  the  winter;  and  the  occur- 
rence of  which,  so  far  from  home,  was  a  source  of 
anxiety  to  all.  It  was  not  the  less  so,  that  a  few 
weeks  before  the  expected  time,  the  accounts  from 
Castle  Beaulieu  of  a  threatening  attack  of  the 
Duke's,  however  modified  by  Mrs.  "VVyndham's 
cautious  communications  and  his  mother's  con- 
siderate softenings,  left  the  most  dutiful  of  sons 
no  alternative  but  to  flv  to  his  father's  bedside, 
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and  give  to  both  parents  what  comfort  his  presence 
there  could  afford. 

Emily,  again_,  whose  health  had  been  much 
recruited  by  a  move  from  Rome  to  the  more 
bracing  air  and  sunnier  skies  of  Naples,  not  only 
acquiesced  in,  but  urged  his  departure;  and 
smilingly  promised  to  be  very  good,  and  even 
moderately  happy  till  he  should  retm-n,  in  good 
time  to  cheer  and  support  her,  accompanied  by  an 
old  and  dear  English  medical  friend,  settled  at 
Florence,  to  whose  care  and  skill,  under  Pro\'i- 
dence,  he  had  owed  his  o^vn  life. 

Located  by  her  devoted  husband  before  his  de- 
parture, in  a  palazzo  in  one  of  the  loveliest  situations 
even  "Bella  Napoli'^  could  furnish,  its  windows 
affording  an  unparalleled  -vdew  over  seas  rarely 
ruffled  at  that  perhaps  most  enjoyable  of  Neapoli- 
tan seasons  (elsewhere  so  black  and  undesirable), 
the  so-called  gloomy  month  of  Februaiy;  an'l 
placed,  almost  superfluously,  under  the  nominal 
charge  of  a  kindly  and  safe,  if  not  very  talented, 
old  Italian  doctor. 

Emily  did  her  best  to  keep  up  the  improvement 
in  her  health,  for  her  absent  husband's  sake,  by 
daily  drives  in  the  enchanting  neighbourhood, 
whose  classical  and  romantic  features  she  resened 
for  future  exploration,  under  Joscel}Ti's  privileged 
guidance.  There  were  few  English  that  winter 
in  Naples ;  and  unable,  as  well  as  indisposed  for 
society,  she  found  her  chief  resom'ce  in  the  oc- 
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casional  visits  of  tlie  good  old  Medico^  from  wliom 
she  gathered  many  interesting  traits,  otherwise 
inaccessible  to  a  stranger,  of  the  widely  dissimilar 
domestic  habits  and  arrangements  of  his  country- 
women. 

Usually,  the  good  man's  gossip  was  of  an 
amusing  character,  and  given  with  the  proverbial 
liveliness  of  his  nation;  but  one  evening  when 
his  joyous  countenance  bore  marks  of  more  than 
ordinary  pre-occupation,  and  after  one  or  two 
relapses  into  silence,  he  suddenly  burst  forth : — 
''  I  feel  some  scruples  in  Miledi's  deUcate  state,  in 
gi\dng  her  either  pain  or  trouble,  but  I  fear  I 
must  do  both,  or  have  the  death  of  a  "bella 
giovine" — nearly  as  beautiful,  and  methinks 
almost  as  good  as  herself — on  my  conscience. 
A  sort  of  '  Signora  Inglese '  too  !  by  marriage,  at 
least,  though  by  buiih  a  Greek,  and  a  right  lovely 
one  too  !  were  she  a  little  less  pale  and  exhausted. 
But  if  left,  as  she  now  is,  in  solitude  and  misery, 
and,  I  fear,  even  destitution,  she  will  never  live 
to  give  birth  to  her  baby,  or  see  •  its  father — the 
"Arturo,^'  of  whom  the  Greek  nurse  teUs  me 
she  raves  incessantly ;  and  w^ho,  it  seems,  briccone 
that  he  is  !  leaves  her  alone  in  her  hour  of  trial, 
to  cruise  about  (just  like  your  wild  country- 
men !)  in  his  cockle-shell  of  a  yacht,  as  if  one 
shipwreck  in  a  lifetime  were  not  enough  for  a 
foolhardy  '  Milord  Anglais  ! '  " 

A  "  Milord  Anglais  !  ^'  "  Arturo  !  "  a  beautiful 
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Greek  \"  a.  "  shipwreck  !  "  these  strangely  com- 
bined circumstances  had  flashed  rapidly  across 
his  listener's  mind^  during  the  old  doctor's  narra- 
tion^ and  gi^en  her  a  breathless  interest  in  its 
minutest  details.  And  unversed  as  was  the  good 
man  in  puzzling  titles  of  English  com'tesy,  and 
sorely  mystified  by  the  designation  of  "Lady 
Arthur/^  which  he  had  seen  on  a  travelling  trunk 
— his  honest  sympathies  Avere  engi'ossed  by  the 
too  palpable  fact  of  the  sweet  young  creatiu'c's 
extreme  debility,  and  e\ddent  want  of  either  friends 
or  means. 

He  had  been  called  in  to  see  her  by  the  fears 
of  the  old  Greek  nurse,  her  sole  attendant  and 
companion,  whose  devotion  to  her  desolate  child 
had  found  vent  in  no  measured  invectives  against 
the  thoughtless  boy- bridegroom,  to  whose  in- 
veterate nautical  predilections  Katalia  ascribed 
all  her  nursling's  misfortunes.  He  had  left  her 
at  Naples  more  than  tlu'ee  months  before,  for 
what  he  promised  should  be  a  very  brief  excursion 
mth  some  English  friends ;  slenderly  pro\ided 
(though  to  do  him  justice,  with  all  or  more  than 
he  could  well  spare),  and  the  small  sum,  however 
carefully  husbanded,  had  well  nigh  come  to  an 
end,  when  an  almost  providential  attack  of  casual 
illness,  brought  on  by  anxiety  and  privation,  had 
forced  Natalia  to  apply  for  medical  aid. 

For  the  latter,  the  doctor  had,  he  knew,  an 
infallible  remedy  in  the  ready  benevolence  of  his 
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rich  Englisli  patient.  For  the  former^  no  palliation 
couldj  he  feared,  he  found,  short  of  the  re-appear- 
ance of  the  truant  husband,  and  that,  alas  !  Avould 
now  he  probably  too  late  to  save  her.  iSot  a 
moment  was,  however,  to  be  lost  in  supplying  all 
the  alleviations  which  Avealth  and  sympathy  could 
de\dse,  to  a  situation  so  distressing  in  itself,  and 
so  unfitting  for  a  daughter,  if  such,  of  the  noble 
house  of  Beaulieu.  Expressing  the  warmest  in- 
terest, though  not  as  yet  on  personal  grounds,  in 
the  doctor's  story,  Lady  Joscehm,  only  regretting 
the  late  hour  which  precluded  an  immediate  inter- 
view with  one  so  unequal  to  sudden  emotion, 
fixed  the  earliest  possible  hoiu'  next  morning, 
for  a  joint  visit  to  his  forlorn  and  interesting 
patient.  That  she  would,  nay  must,  prove  her 
unknown  sister,  there  seemed  scarcely  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt,  so  coiToborative  of  the  fact  was  every 
particular — of  country,  name,  and  alas !  deser- 
tion also. 

It  was  not,  it  may  be  imagined,  without  feelings 
of  a  strangely  mingled  nature,  that  Emily,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  friendly  medico,  sought  an 
introduction  to  the  innocent  victim  who,  by  trans- 
ferring to  herself  the  short-lived  passion  of  a 
fickle  lover,  had  unconsciously  lifted  from  another's 
shoulders  a  weight  of  woe,  and  paved  the  way  for 
her  own  enjoyment  of  present  happiness.  To  the 
sweet  loving  nature  of  Emily  this  seemed  hke  a 
vast  debt  of  gi-atitude,  only  to  be  discharged  by 
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heaping^  on  tlie  head  of  her  substitute  in  sorrow, 
every  still  possible  element  of  consolation ;  above 
all,  by  watching  with  the  tenderest  solicitude  over 
the  feeble  health  which,  thus  cherished,  might 
enable  her  unwitting  rival  yet  to  embrace  a 
chdd. 

On  theii'  route  to  the  obscui'e  and  distant 
street,  too  far  alike  from  the  haunts  of  fashion 
and  treasiu'es  of  art  to  be  familiar  to  an  EngHsh- 
woman,  she  eagerly  questioned  the  old  doctor  as 
to  his  hopes  of  his  patient's  survi^'ing  her 
approacliing  trial;  and  though  from  him  no 
ground  for  a  favoui'able  prognostic  more  tangible 
than  youth,  and  the  compassion  of  the  IMadonna, 
could  he  ehcited,  Emily's  rational  confidence, 
under  a  higher  Power,  in  the  skiU.  of  the  EngHsh 
physician  whom  Joscelyn's  care  was  dispatching, 
even  unnecessarily  eai'ly  to  her  own  aid  from 
Florence,  and  in  the  soothing  and  restorative 
efficacy  of  kindness,  sustained  alike  her  strength 
and  spirits  as  she  climbed — not  veiy  easily — the 
steep  flight  of  steps  to  that  sixth  or  seventh  story, 
where,  long  precluded  from  air,  exercise,  and  hope, 
the  object  of  Arthm'  Bellasis's  head-strong  choice 
dwelt,  with  nothing  of  a  wife,  save  the  name,  and 
the  privations. 

No  one  who  remembers  how  utterly  bare  and 
desolate,  and  destitute  of  common  furnitiu'c  and 
comforts,  even  the  best  houses  in  Italy  appeared 
to  the  first  among  the  luxurious  middle  classes  of 
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England  who  attempted  to  occupy  them^  needs  to 
be  told  how  all  that  in  such  eyes  makes  life  decent 
and  supportable  was  absent  from  this  "  ultimo 
piano  " — (this  garret,  in  short,  Avithout  an  attic's 
occasional  cheerfulness),  in  the  Via  San  Pasquale 
— -vicolo  indeed,  it  should  rather  have  been  called, 
i.  e.,  a  lane,  of  which  an  Ediubui'gh  close  or  Avynd 
affords  the  only  Britisli  prototype — for  so  naiTOAV 
was  it,  and  so  nearly  did  its  old  grim  nodding 
houses  approach  each  other,  that  the  safety,  in 
less  honest  lands,  of  the  streaming  rags  of  scarlet 
and  yelloAV,  suspended  in  festoons  from  the  oppo- 
site windows,  would  have  seemed  problematical. 
Whoever  also  has  been  familiar  with  the  condition 
of  hails  and  staii'cases  in  princely  mansions  in 
Italy,  will  not  Avonder  if  faintness  contended  AAich 
fatigue  and  emotion,  as  Emily  gained  the  landing 
on  which  was  situated  the  door  she  noAv  first  felt 
it  might  be  an  intrusion  to  unlatch. 

Pausing  to  recover  breath  and  courage,  she 
begged  the  old  doctor  first  to  shoAV  his  oavu  well- 
known  face,  and  pave  the  Avay  for  the  admission 
of  one  less  familiar.  The  ease  Avith  AA^hich  his 
focuud  salutation,  and  its  Ioav  musical  reply  Averc 
overheard,  proved  that  no  anti-chamber  separated 
the  abode  of  privation  and  penury  from  the  waste, 
dilapidated  staircase.  The  words  "  Gran  Dama 
Inglese,'^  which,  in  the  ears  of  him  Avho  uttered 
them,  seemed  a  sufficient  passport  to  any  amount 
of  intrusion,  fell  strangely  on  those  of  the  Jistencr, 
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who  knew  tlicm  to  belong  hy  right  as  surely  to 
the  timid  girl  within^  as  to  her  more  fortunate 
self:  nor  could  she  wonder  that,  at  first,  they 
seemed  to  enhance  the  dread  which  the  ^-isit  of 
an  utter  stranger  might  natm*ally  inspire.  But' 
these  were  refinements  of  feeling  far  beyond  the 
old  Italian  medico,  in  Avhose  rough  though  kind 
nature,  real  interest  in  the  suffering  girl  now 
strove  ■R'ith  hopes  of  remuneration ;  and,  thro^^ing 
open  the  door  with  a  mixture  of  phlebian  bon- 
hommie,  and  involuntary  respect  for  the  Princi- 
pessa  Inglese,  as  he  chose  to  announce  his  com- 
panion, he  volubly  assured  his  patient  that,  under 
such  lofty  patronage,  she  would  soon  be  well  and 
happy. 

How  far  his  prognostics,  with  regard  to  the 
former,  were  from  immediate  realization,  was 
apparent  from  the  attempt  vainly  made  by  the 
Greek  girl  to  rise  from  the  pile  of  gay  cushions, 
forming,  as  evident  relics  of  a  happier  time,  the 
chief  furniture  of  the  apartment.  But  the  speech- 
less grace  and  utter  abandonment  with  which  she 
sunk  again,  after  the  imavailing  effort,  were  worth 
a  host  of  idle  courtesies,  and  won  their  way,  at 
once,  to  Emily's  overflomng  heart.  Had  it  been 
harder,  or  less  generous,  a  pang  might  ha-^e  shot 
across  it,  to  mark  for  how  little  of  positive  beauty, 
or  of  tlie  regularity  supposed  to  stamp  a  favoured 
race,  her  image  had  been  discarded  and  her  young 
love  blishtcd. 
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The  form  before  lier  seemed,  even  under  exist- 
ing circumstances^  slight  to  childishness.  The 
sweet,  sad  countenance,  though  oval  in  its  general 
contour,  presented  none  of  the  recognized  types 
of  Grecian  loveliness  :  its  upper  part  being  shorter, 
and  its  lower  more  prolonged  than  an  artist  would 
have  delineated,  or  connoiseur  approved.  It  was 
the  eyes,  not  full-orbed  and  swimming,  like  those  of 
Oriental  beauty,  but  though  small,  yet  radiant  in 
starry  lustre,  and  fringed  with  lashes  of  un- 
imaginable blackness,  resting  on  the  marble  cheeks, 
which  lent  a  charm — not  of  Eiu'ope,  scarcely  of 
earth — to  the  never-forgotten  countenance ;  while 
the  SAveet  infantine  expression  of  the  mouth,  dis- 
closing tiny  ranks  of  pearly  teeth,  told,  even  in 
sickness  and  soitow,  how  ripe  and  rosy  must  have 
been  its  happy  smile. 

So  still,  so  fair,  was  the  white  figure  now,  so 
pure  and  passionless  its  air,  that  as,  with  folded 
arms  and  di'ooping  limbs,  it  rested  on  its  lowly 
couch,  it  recalled  to  mind  the  happiest  efforts  of 
the  statuary  to  embody  hopeless  woe  beside  the 
tomb.  The  eye  alone — the  living,  speaking,  not 
sparkling,  not  flashing,  but  steadfastly  lustrous 
eye,  which  tears  had  failed  to  quench — seemed, 
like  the  star  of  hope,  to  defy  even  the  enfeebling 
power  of  disease  and  grief.  And  the  gaze  of 
mingled  alarm,  and  wonder,  and  gratitude  it 
rivetted  on  Emily,  made  her  feel  Artliui*'s  deser- 
tion of  herself,  if  not  justified,  at  least  excused. 

H  2 
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A  few  hasty  words  from  the  old  man,  uttered 
Avliilc  pouring-  out  some  di'ops  of  a  re\'i\-ing  nos- 
trum, had  tokl  the  wondering  girl  that  by  his 
means  the  English  Miledi  had  known  and  com- 
passionated her  solitude  and  destitution.  But  the 
why  and  wherefore — the  strange  relation  in  M'hich, 
beyond  the  mere  ties  of  blood  or  consanguinity 
fate  had  placed  them, — these  were  not  themes  to 
be  discussed  in  presence  of  a  rough  inquisitive 
stranger.  The  contents  of  a  well-filled  purse, 
Avhich  requited  the  past,  and  secured  the  future 
attentions  of  the  Italian,  sent  him  exultingly  away, 
confident  in  the  power  of  gold  at  will  to  work 
miracles.  And  then,  when  his  descending  foot- 
steps on  the  staii's,  and  the  opportune  absence  of 
even  the  faithful  old  Greek  nurse  left  the  two 
young  creatures  alone,  it  was  Emily^s  turn  to 
sink  beside  Amata  upon  the  cushions,  and  folding 
her  gently  in  her  arms,  to  salute  her  -nith  the 
name  of  "  Sister  !  " 

The  word,  softly  breathed  in  English  (though 
Italian,  familiar  to  both,  was  to  form  their 
chief  channel  of  intercourse),  showed,  fi'om  the 
incredulous  start  with  which  it  was  received,  that 
its  import  was  understood ;  while  the  mournfal 
shake  of  the  head  which  followed,  implied  the 
knowledge  of  the  girl  that  for  her,  in  her  husband's 
family,  no  such  relative  existed.  "Yes,  deares 
A.mata,''  reiterated  Emily,  "sisters  we  are  by 
marriage,   and   soon,  I   trust,  shall    be  so  from 
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affection — I  am  the  wife  of  your  brother  Jos- 
celyn.^' 

A  slight  shudder — a  huming  flush  which  crossed 
the  cheek  of  the  pale  girl — showed  that  she  was 
not  (as  Emily  had  hoped)  wholly  unsuspicious  of 
the  prior  claims  of  her  who  stood  before  her,  on 
the  fickle  heart  of  a  younger  member  of  the 
family.  "  Ah,  perdona  !  "  were  her  first  words,  as, 
with  folded  arms  and  deprecating  gesture,  she 
sunk  before  the  gaze  of  one  whose  place,  instinct 
told  her,  she  had  usurped.  "  But  you  are  wedded, 
you  tell  me,  to  another  !  "  added  she,  encom-aged 
by  Emily^s  soft  pressure  of  her  drooping  hands ; 
and,  as  she  caught  the  radiant  smile  the 
words  elicited — "  Iddio  sia  ringraziato  !  you  are 
happy." 

"  As  truly  so  as  I  hope  you,  ere  long,  will  be  ! 
when  you,  when  I," — ^letting  her  fiUTed  mantle 
gently  drop  aside — "  are  both  by  God's  help, 
permitted  to  embrace  a  child  !  " 

This  reference  to  their  joint  horn'  of  trial,  which 
brought  a  momentary  blush  to  the  fair  Engbsh- 
woman's  cheek,  seemed,  as  it  was  designed,  to 
revive  the  hue  of  hope  on  that  of  the  poor  for- 
saken foreign  bride.  "  I  too,"  added  Emily,  as 
cheerfully  as  her  lone  heart  would  let  her  utter  it, 
"  am,  fi'om  circumstances,  left  to  myself  at  this, 
our  trying  time.  Let  us,  at  least,  encounter  it 
together,  and  cheer  each  other  in  our  lords'  un- 
willing   absence.      Yours,  doubtless,  grieves  like 
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miue,  that  anything,  even  filial  duty,  should  keep 
liim  from  me  noAv/^ 

''  Duty  !  "  Amata  murmiu'ed,  half  inaudibly ; 
'*■  Would  to  God  that  plea  existed  to  detain  him — 
would  that  I  even  thought  he  lingered  in  quest  of 
pleasure  !  But  he  is  ill — or  who  knows  ?  Ship- 
"N^Tecked  somewhere  !  Sickness  or  danger  wovdd 
alone  prevent  his  coming  now  !  "  Emily  wished 
she  could  think  thus  of  the  vain  volatile  sport  of 
impulse  ;  but,  knowing  by  experience  how  keener 
far  is  the  serpent's  tooth  of  forgetfulness,  than 
the  most  poignant  personal  anxieties^  she  said 
nothing  to  counteract  the  less  painful  suggestioub 
of  affection.  '^  Aye,  there  are  perils,  even  in  youi' 
blue  Egean  : ''  wdiispered  she,  kindly ;  "  and  Ar- 
thiu'  is  young  and  ventui'ous.  But  his  yacht,  I 
hear,  is  stout,  and  his  crew  hardy ;  and  God  will 
preserve  him  to  embrace  his  little  one  and  you ! 
Meantime,  Amata,  I  must  say  adieu,  and  leave 
you  Avith  your  faithful  nurse,  (whose  footsteps  I 
hear  upon  the  staircase,)  to  take  the  necessary 
rest,  before  removing,  this  very  evening,  to  your 
sister's  more  suitable  abode.  The  good  doctor 
and  she  will  carry  you  (like  the  child  you  still 
seem  to  be)  to  my  smooth,  easy,  English  carriage ; 
and  please  God  we  will  tend  you  till  you  gather 
strength  for  what  may  follow." 

"  So  saying,  and  folding  in  the  warmest  and 
most  cordial  of  embraces,  the  yet  bewildered  and 
well  nigh  overpowered  girl,  she  glided  out  at  the 
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door^  detaining  a  moment  on  the  tlu'csliold  the 
astonished  nurse^  to  make  her  a^vare  of  the  re- 
lationship which  entitled  her  to  claim  possession 
of  her  sweet  deserted  sister-in-law.  A  tear  of  joy 
from  old  Natalia's  eye  fell  on  the  hand  she  seized 
and  lifted  to  her  lips  with  southern  energy.  "  The 
Panagia  will  reward  youj  lady  !  "  she  exclaimed, 
"  and  Avith  a  lining  son  !  " 

The  removal  was  skilfully  and  successfully  ac- 
complished ;  and  in  the  luxiu'ious  apartments  of 
the  Palazzo — filled  by  Joscelyn's  thoughtful  fore- 
sight with  exerj  attainable  English  comfort — 
nothing  seemed  wanting  which  sisterly  aflection 
and  considerate  kindness  could  do,  to  lure  back 
health  and  hope  to  the  heart  of  the  no  longer 
desolate  stranger. 

"  How  fortunate  that  I  have  leisiu'e  to  await  a 
fresh  supply  from  Paris  !  "  was  Emily's  cheerful 
exclamation,  Avhen  transferring  to  her  scarcely  pro- 
vided guest  (whose  own  scanty  Avardrobe  had, 
however,  long  been  sacrificed  to  her  unborn  in- 
fant) the  rich  outfit,  fit  for  an  heir  of  royalty, 
which  even  from  his  bed  of  sickness,  the  good 
grandl'ather  had  ordered  for  his  son's  expected 
heir.  And  when  the  lustrous  eyes  of  the  poor 
expectant  mother  swam  in  tearful  joy  at  sight  of 
the  tiny  treasui'es,  and  the  proud  nurse's  AAcre  up- 
turned in  speechless  gratitude  i;o  Heaven,  Emily 
felt  in  all  its  force  that  purest  privilege  of  wealth 
— conferring  happmess. 
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Nor  was  it  the  mere  childish  love  of  ornament 
inherent,  perhaps,  in  her  Greek  nature,  that  made 
the  poor  g:irl,  sleeping  or  waking,  keep  beside  her 
on  the  bed  or  couch,  the  baby  adornments  so 
generously  made  over  to  her. 

No  !  Of  her  unborn  son — like  Constance,  of 
her  dead  son,  she  might  have  exclaimed,  with  a 
slight  change  of  terms, — 

"  Love  fills  the  room  up  of  my  unseen  child ; 
Lies  in  his  bed — walks  up  and  down  Tnth  me — 
Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form,"  &c. 

Fain  would  Emily  hope  the  desolate  one  might 
live  to  add, — 

"  0  Lord !  my  boy,  my  Arthur,  my  dear  son. 
My  life,  my  joy,  my  food,  my  all  the  world, 
My  widow-comfort,  and  my  sorrow's  cure  !  " 

But  hope  and  joy  had  come  too  late  to  undo 
the  undermining  work  of  months  of  desertion  and 
anxiety.  And  the  English  physician  who  oppor- 
tunely arrived  (thanks  again  to  Lord  Joscehoi's 
conjugal  solicitude),  nearly  a  month  before  Emily's 
expected  event,  shook  his  head  as  he  suneyed  his 
other  patient's  extenuated  form,  and  the  now 
hectic  colour  which  had  replaced  her  former  pale- 
ness, and  gave  a  supernatm-al  brilliancy  to  her 
starry  eyes. 

"  If  only  something  could  be  heard  of  or  from 
her  husband,  ^here  is  no  sapng  what  effect  it 
might  have.     But   this   suspense   and  anxiety  is 
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wearing  Lady  Artliur  a^yay;  and  nurse  tells  the 
Italian  doctor  (a  good  worthy  old  woman  he  is^ 
too !)  she  never  sleeps^  or  vthcn  she  does,  starts  uji 
and  sln'ieks,  and  talks  wildly  of  storms  and  ship- 
wrecks; and  even  in  her  waking  hours,  weeps, 
and  says  she  feels  she  shall  not  live  to  see  either 
her  husband  or  her  baby.  I  begin  to  fear  so  too, 
Lady  Joscelyn !  she  may  gi^^e  birth  to  a  living 
child,  but  to  rally,  without  some  merciful  inter- 
position of  Providence,  seems  to  me  beyond  her 
present  strength." 

The  old  Italian  medico,  also,  Avhose  faith  in  the 
miracles  to  be  achieved  by  wealth  and  comfort 
began  to  be  shaken,  and  who  still  better  knew 
the  fragile  natui-e  of  the  poor  girl's  constitution, 
grew  sad  and  anxious  as  the  hour  of  trial  ap- 
proached ;  while  Natalia's  prayers,  to  her  heavenly 
patroness,  lost  in  hope  what  they  gained  in  fer- 
vency. 

One  of  those  rare,  and  therefore  more  terrific 
storms,  with  which  at  that  season  Naples  is 
occasionally  visited,  accelerated  by  its  awful  ac- 
companiments, the  expected  crisis.  Thunder,  too 
common  in  southern  countries  during  their  sultry 
season  to  excite  either  fear  or  surprise,  has,  when 
occurring  in  the  depth  of  winter,  a  solemn,  and 
even  ominous  character ;  and  mingled  as  was  its 
roar,  on  the  —  of  Februaiy,  18 — ,  with  the  fierce 
howling  of  the  tempest,  by  whose  unwonted  fuiy 
nearly  all  the  lamps  burning  before  the  Madonnas 
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in  the  usually  quiet  streets  of  Naples  were  simul- 
taneously extiuguished,  and  their  faint  glimmer 
exchanged  for  the  lightning^s  incessant  glare,  it 
lent  but  too  stern  reality  to  all  poor  Amata^s 
pre^■ious  nsionary  fears  for  her  absent  husband's 
safety.  "  He  is  out  in  it  all !  "  she  exclaimed, 
■Nvildly,  "  I  dreamt  last  night  he  "was  coming.  I 
saAV  his  yacht  near  the  rocks  off  jNIessina  !  Xo 
vessel  could  live  there  in  such  a  night !  There — 
there  she  goes  doTvn ! — that  flash  showed  me  it 
all!'' 

It  was  amid  raAiugs  such  as  these — that  happily 
shielded  by  mental  woe  fi'om  corporeal  sufferings — 
the  fragile  bride  of  the  truant  rover  gave  bii'th  to 
a  living,  though  puny  boy.  No  human  skill 
could  rescue  her  from  the  prostration,  deep  and 
fatal,  which  succeeded  her  mmatiu'al  excitement  j 
and  Emily,  at  all  times  submissive,  nay,  acquies- 
cent under  the  unerring  dispensations  of  the 
Almighty,  felt  deep  thankftdness  for  the  ray  of 
returning  reason  Avhich  lent  its  soothing  sanction 
to  the  mother's  few  hoiu's'  eujo}Tnent  of  her 
child. 

Calm,  serene,  and  placid  as  a  marble  effigy,  re- 
clined the  South's  departing  daughter — mute, 
passive,  and  coloiuless,  as  if  carved  fit'om  the  same 
stainless  block,  reposed  on  the  same  pillow  the 
little  sickly  babe ;  and  none  could  gaze  without 
half  fearing  that  Avith  the  parent's  fast  ebbing  life^ 
would  expire  the  infant's  yet  more  fragile  tenure 
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of  cxisteuce.  But  she — strong  in  a  mother's  pro- 
phetic instinct — felt  it  would  be  otherwise;  and 
detachings  for  one  solitary  moment,  the  arm  which 
cradled  her  treasure,  to  pass  it  round  her  anxiously 
Avatching  more  than  sister's  neck,  she  softly  whis- 
pered, "  Rear  him  for  me  till  we  meet  in  heaven  ! 
Speak  kindly  to  poor  Arthur,  if  he  yet  lives. 
Tell  him  /  could  not  live  without  him  !  He  will 
come,  I  know,  but  too,  too  late — God  bless  and 
comfort  him  !  " 

The  lips  which  thus  closed  in  prayer  were  fondly 
kissed,  in  ratification  of  a  sister's  vow  to  be  a 
mother  to  the  babe  thus  solemnly  commended  to 
her.  For  his  lone  parent's  removal  fromi  a  sadly 
chequered,  and  probably  disastrous  future,  Emily 
was  too  pious  and  unselfish  to  lament.  Yet  had 
it  seemed  hard  to  consign  to  that  early  gra^e  the 
sweet,  caressing  creature,  whom  compassion  first, 
and  then  a  warmer,  holier  feeling  had  twined 
around  her  heart.  The  physician  insisted  on  her 
removing,  till  after  the  last  sad  duties,  to  the 
sunny  precincts  of  Castella  INIare,  even  at  that 
early  season  beginning  to  show  tokens  of  the 
coming  Spring,  and  hopes  of  its  reviving  breezes 
proving  l^eneficial  to  the  motherless  babe  lent  a 
force  it  might  otherwise  have  wanted,  to  his 
judicious  proposal. 

The  hotel,  at  that  season  well  nigh  deserted  by 
its  gayer  inhabitants,  afforded  sufficient  privacy 
for  the  short  retreat  which  her  own  circumstances 
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permitted  Lady  Joscelyn  to  indulge  in.  But  on 
the  night  of  her  arrival,  its  quiet  was  invaded  by 
the  noisy  summons  of  a  party  of  shipwi'ecked 
mariners,  the  crew  of  an  English  yacht,  whose 
light  vessel  had  been  dismasted  in  the  storm  off 
the  Sicilian  coast,  and  whose  nautical  skill  and 
daring  alone  could  have  enabled  them  to  work 
their  shattered  craft  into  the  nearest  little  port 
on  the  mainland,  to  the  scene  of  theii'  disaster. 
The  wind  still  moaned  in  heavy  expiring  gusts, 
and  rain  was  falling  with  almost  tropical  "vdolence ; 
yet  above  the  gale  rose  the  impatient  voice  of 
the  head  of  the  party,  clamoui'ing — and  evidently 
in  no  native  accents — ^for  conveyance  at  that  late 
hour,  to  Naples. 

The  voice  fell  on  the  wakeful  ear  of  the  Greek 
nurse,  as  she  sat  beside  the  couch  of  the  feeble 
infant,  in  too  well-known  tones,  and  exclaiming, 
''  Iddio  lo  vieta !  Se  andra  diritto  in  Napoli, 
morra  anch  'esso  !  "  she  flew  to  implore  the  land- 
lord to  delay  the  horses  till  she  should  ponder  on 
the  best  mode  of  breaking  to  the  wretched  husband 
the  untimely  fate  of  his  forsaken  wife. 

The  bustle  below  so  far  alarmed  and  disturbed 
Emily,  who  had  not  retired  to  rest,  as  to  send  her 
immediately  into  the  adjoining  room,  where  slept 
her  little  nephew.  And  finding,  to  her  surprise, 
the  tiny  couch  deserted  by  its  usually  vigdant 
guardian,  she  bad  hardly  assumed  her  vacant  post, 
when   Arthur,  who  casually  overhearing  in   part 
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the  nui'se's  adjui'ation  to  the  host,  had  equally 
recognized  her  familiar  voice — rushed  after  her, 
up  the  staii's  to  what  the  unfortunate  recreant 
natm'aUy  concluded  to  be  his  wife^s  apartment. 
Perhaps  no  ghost  from  the  grave — not  even  that 
of  her  whose  death  he  had  accelerated,  if  not 
caused — could  have  proved  more  appalling  to 
Arthur  Bellasis  than  this  unexpected  apparition 
of  the  other  fair  creature  he  had  jilted  and  well- 
nigh  consigned  to  the  tomb.  And  such,  indeed, 
might  have  seemed  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  his 
present  intrusion,  but  for  that  high  and  holy 
calm  of  innocence,  and  spii'it  of  deep  compassion, 
which  had  canied  Emily  through  so  many  trying 
pre^dous  scenes,  and  now  supported  her  to  be  the 
sympathising  comforter  of  the  deeply  erring  boy 
before  her. 

"  Amata  !  my  own  Amata ! "  had  been  his 
exclamation,  on  rushing  into  the  room  he  sup- 
posed to  contain  his  gentle,  injured  bride.  A 
glance,  by  the  faint  night  lamp  (ere  he  perceived 
who  sat  beside  the  couch)  at  the  weeping  Natalia's 
sable  garments,  and  those  of  the  other  yet 
unknown  attendant,  saved  both  the  cruel  task 
of  extinguishing  hope.  ''  I  have  killed  her  !  " 
was  the  first  dictate  of  accusing  conscience,  as 
he  rushed  forward  to  throw  himself  in  distraction 
on  the  apparently  vacant  bed.  In  doing  so,  he 
caught  a  better  view  of  her  who  sat  beside  it. 
"  Great  God  of  Heaven !  Emily  !  you  here,   to 
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uplrraid  and  torture  me  !  "  "  Xo^  dearest  brother 
Arthur  !  "  said  she,  trembling,  and  deeply  moved, 
vet  in  tones  of  angel  gentleness,  "  not  to  upbraid, 
but  to  console,  to  share,  and  sympathise  in  your 
bereavement,  as.  one  who  knew  and  valued  her 
whom  you  deplore,  and  to  tell  you  she  died 
blessing  you,  and  leaving  to  our  joint  affection 
this  lovely  fragile  bud,  over  Avhich  we  will  watch 
on  earth,  as  she,  if  permitted,  now  does  in 
Heaven." 

"  So  saying,  she  drew  aside,  as  more  eloquent 
by  far  to  console  than  words,  the  curtain  Avhich 
shaded  from  the  lamp  the  usually  pallid,  but  now 
slumber-flushed  cheek  of  the  sleeping  infant ; 
whose  long  drooping  eyelashes,  already  emulating 
in  length  and  blackness  those  of  his  deceased 
mother,  deepened  the  resemblance  he  at  all  times 
bore  to  his  departed  parent.  "  Good  God  !  how 
like  her,"  burst  from  the  full  heart  of  the  boy 
father,  as  he  gazed  on  the  offspring  of  his  child 
wife.  "  So  she  is  gone  !  gone,  while  I  must  have 
seemed  a  wretch  for  lea^dng  her  !  Yet  God  knows 
being  away  so  long  was  not  my  fault — I  risked 
my  life  two  days  since,  in  a  hurricane  to  get  to 
her — and  she  mil  never  know  I  did  so  !  " 

"  She  knew  it,  Arthur,"  whispered  his  sister, 
soothingly.  "  By  one  of  those  strange  revelations, 
vouchsafed,  one  scarce  knows  how,  to  those  who 
hoA'cr  on  the  brink  of  the  spirit  AAorld,  she  beheld 
you  struggling,  and  for  her  sake,  vnth  the  tempest. 
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and  fears  for  your  safety  soon  seemed  lost  in  joy, 
to  know  yon  fond  and  true." 

"  Aye,  hut  too  late  to  see  and  save  lier  !  and  I 
deser\^e  it  all  !  for  cruising  to  the  last  with  all 
those  idle  fellows,  and  giving  myself  no  more  than 
time  to  make  the  run  to  Naples,  and  never 
allowing  for  that  ciu'sed  Mistral  which  hlew  us  off 
the  coast  for  days,  hefore  it  rose  to  a  gale,  and 
all  hut  swamped  us  !  But  Avhat  right  have  I  to 
say  all  this  to  you,  Emily  ?  You  are  only  too 
good  to  listen  to  a  ■^\Tetch  who,  if  grief  and 
remorse  had  not  done  their  worst  upon  him 
already,  should  he  asking  forgiveness  of  yourself, 
or  (Avere  it  nor  for  that  helpless  hahy)  rushing 
out  of  your  presence  to  end  his  misery  and  life 
together !  " 

"  Do  not  speak  so,  Arthur — were  you  not  frantic, 
I  should  say,  not  only  wickedly,  hut  cruelly  ! 
Whilst  the  dear  creature  who  is  gone  hreathed 
nothing  towards  you  but  pity  and  affection,  can 
you  suppose  your  brother's  happy  wife  to  cherish 
aught  of  bitterness  towards  one  who,  uncon- 
sciously perhaps,  has  been  the  author  of  her 
felicity  ?  '' 

"  Ah,  well !  Thank  God  I  have  made  some- 
body hapi)y  5  though  there  is  little  He  knows,  to 
thank  me  for  in  it ;  and  lots  of  miseiy  for  myself 
and  one  too  good  for  me,  remaining  on  my  shoul- 
ders !  But  I  must  go  now,  Emily,  and  rid  you 
of  my  sorrow — you  don't  look  strong  enough  to 
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stand  a  scene  like  this.  I  shouldn't  like  to  have 
your  death  to  answer  for.  Give  me  my  child — 
Natalia  Avdl  rear  it  for  me_,  in  some  desolate  island, 
and  none  of  .you  need  ever  hear  of  it,  or  me 
again.'' 

"  The  babe  is  mine  at  present,  dear  Arthur/' 
said  Emily,  gently,  as  he  rushed  to  snatch  it  from 
the  bed — "a  precious  legacy  fi'om  her  I  loved 
and  tended  ;  and  for  her  sake  and  yours  I  hope  to 
live  and  rear  your  boy.  I  am  unequal,  as  you 
say,  to  much  excitement,  and  if  I  would  live 
to  fulfil  my  pious  task,  must  husband  my  own 
strength  for  it.  So  promise  me,  as  a  good  brother 
and  father  both,  not  to. quit  Naples  till  Joscelyn, 
whom  I  daily  expect,  arrives ;  and  tnist  me,  you 
will  find  in  him  aU  the  afibctionate  sympathy  your 
sad  loss  must  call  forth, 

"  If  you  feel  for  me  the  sisterly  regard  I  won 
from  poor  Amata,  you  will  not  agitate  or  wound 
me  by  any  rash  step,  or  hasty  disappearance.  If 
our  dear  father  survives  (vrhose  iUness  now  keeps 
Joscelyn  from  me),  yom*  place  is  at  his  feet  first, 
and  then  by  his  side,  while  his  valuable  life  and 
your  good  mother's  are  prolonged.  "WTien  I 
return  to  Naples,  you  shall  come  daily  and  kiss 
your  babe  :  that,  methinks,  Avill  keep  you  safely 
anchored  till  yoiir  future  course  is  talked  over 
with  the  wisest  and  best,  as  well  as  kindest  of 
advisers." 

Just  stopping  to  pour  out  a  cordial  for  the  now 
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fairly  exhausted  Emily,  old  Natalia,  Avitli  the 
instinct  of  almost  maternal  affection,  di-ew  the 
poor  youthful  father  into  the  next  room,  securing 
his  compliance  by  taking  with  her,  hastily  WTapped 
in  its  tiny  blanket,  the  still  sleeping  baby — 
attracted  by  which,  as  by  a  magnet,  he  followed 
passively  into  the  anti-chamber. 

Here,  fi'eed  from  the  restraint  imposed  by  his 
injured  first  love's  presence,  and  yielding  to  all 
the  passionate  impulses  of  love  and  remorse,  he 
threw  himself  upon  the  little  marble  effigy  of  one 
more  pale  and  motionless  still,  till  the  old  nurse, 
half  fearing  for  her  nursling  such  a  rude  bm'st  of 
ungovemed  emotion,  sought  and  found  means 
of  diverting  it  into  another  channel ;  by  telling 
Arthur  quietly  and  compassionately,  that  by  has- 
tening to  Naples  with  the  earliest  dawn,  he  might 
yet  have  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  assisting 
at  the  last  funeral  rites  of  his  beloved  wife. 

"  The  kind  old  doctor,  who  was  like  a  father  to 
her,"  said  Natalia,  ''  was  to  see  all  honour  paid  to 
the  beloved  one.  Go  to  him,  and  he  will  soothe  your 
grief  by  telling  you  how  fondly,  while  living,  she  was 
cherished  by  the  good  angel,  whom  God — through 
his  means — sent  to  her  aid ;  and  how  all  that  skUl 
and  tenderness  could  do  was  lavished  on  her,  both 
by  himself  and  the  Ch'an  Medico  Inglese  who  came 
all  the  way  from  Florence  to  attend  your  wealthy 
Suora.  The  good  old  man  lives  in  Via  San 
Vitale,but  ere  dawn  he  will  be  watching  the  remains 
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in  the  churcli  of  Sau  Giacomo,  and  you  had  better 
join  him  there.  One  of  our  people  shall  go  with 
you ;  I  dare  not  trust  you  to  yourself."  So  sapng, 
the  old  woman^  whose  influence  over  him  since 
her  attendance  on  him  during  his  almost  fatal 
illness  previous  to  his  maniage^  now  derived  fresh 
strength  from  a  sense  of  her  importance  to  his 
ofPspring,  put  the  bewildered  husband  in  charge  of 
Lady  Joscelyn^s  faithful  cornier — a  man  above  his 
station^  and  devoted  to  the  family — and  charging 
liim  not  to  lose  sight  for  a  moment  of  Lord  Arthur^ 
carried  back  the  babe  to  the  tiny  cot^  the  destined 
resting-place  of  the  yet  unborn  heir  of  Beaulieu. 

It  was  well  for  poor  Emily,  and  for  all  to  whom 
her  life  had  become  so  inestimably  precious,  that 
a  day  or  two,  broken  only  by  her  gentle  removal 
to  her  own  palazzo,  recruited  her  for  another  un- 
expected arrival !  A  decided  present  improvement 
in  the  health  of  the  Duke,  and  his  unselfish  eager- 
ness to  emancipate  his  son  from  all  further  filial 
restraint  in  flpng  to  the  object  of  their  joint 
solicitude,  sent  Joscelyn  a  full  week  sooner  than 
he  had  counted  on  to  Naples ;  and  on  an-iring 
late  in  the  evening  at  the  palazzo,  his  first  impulse 
had  been  to  rush  to  his  wife^s  apartment.  A 
little  timely  consideration,  however,  for  the  pos- 
sible effect  of  the  sm'prise,  induced  him  to  pause 
in  the  anti-room,  tiU  he  coidd  send  one  of  the 
women  to  prepare  theii'  mistress. 

The  rooir.,  as  it  happened,  was  unoccupied,  save 
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by  tlie  little  cot_,  on  Avhicli  the  eye  of  the  incipient 
parent  immediately  rested ;  and  from  wliich  lie 
otre  aside  the  curtain  with  all  a  father's  impatience. 
The  sight  of  the  little,  pallid,  dusky  object,  in  which, 
if  expecting  anything,  he  had  hoped  to  see  a 
blooming  reflection  of  his  Emily's  soft,  delicate 
roses — startled  him  into  instant  fears  for  the 
premature  aniA^al  of  so  frail  a  scion,  and  its  pro- 
bable effects  on  the  still  dearer  object  Avithin;  and 
forgetting  for  once  all  his  usually  unselfish  care 
for  others,  he  stole  on  tiptoe  into  the  next  room. 

On  a  sofa,  sunk  in  a  soft,  peaceful  slumber, 
reposed  the  wife  he  had  travelled  night  and  day  to 
emljrace ;  and  gratitude  for  apparent  speedy 
recovery  taking  the  place  of  alarm,  he  forebore  to 
awake  her,  and  stole  back  to  contemplate  once 
more  his  supposed  infant,  and  seek  some  one  to 
prepare  Lady  Joscelyn,  on  awaking,  for  his 
appearance. 

His  footfall,  light  as  it  was  however,  put  an  end 
to  her  slumbers,  and  a  sweet  smile  playing  on  her 
lips  as  in  a  dream,  she  mm'mured,  "  Joscelyn ;" 
and  it  was  not  in  Joscelyn's  nature  to  forbear 
replying  with  a  kiss.  "  Our  babe !"  he  fondly 
whispered,  as  he  once  more  tui'ned  to  possess 
himself  of  the  imaginary  ne^v  link  between  them. 
''Our  babe,  indeed,  dear  Joscelyn  V  said  Emily, 
when  the  first  soft  tears  of  a  happy  reunion  had 
been  kissed  away,  "  but  not  as  you  natui'ally  took 
for   gr.'.uljd.       That   babe  —  so    fragile,    so   dear 

i2 
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bought,  tlic  image  of  its  motlier;,  now  in  heaven — 
is  Arthur's,  and  I  have  vowed  to  rear  it  for  him. 
Uejoice  with  me  over  om-  brother,  who  Avas  lost, 
but  is  found  again,  I  trust,  a  wiser,  if  a  sadder 
man.  You  are  glad  I  know,  my  Josceljoi,  that 
God  has  granted  me  to  repay  your  mother's 
priceless  kindness  to  myself,  by  all  that  tenderness 
could  avail  to  cherish  and  watch  over  the  last 
hours  of  the  sweet  being  whom  her  Arthur  could 
not  choose  but  love.'^ 

"And  who  could  help  half  worshipping  my 
ever  kind,  and  tender,  and  forgi^dng  Emily  ?"  was 
her  husband's  fond  reply.  "We  Avill  together 
watch  over  this  precious  memorial  of  the  past,  and 
try  to  make  poor  Ai'thur's  future  a  blessing  to 
himself  and  all  aroimd.  Young  as  he  is,  he  may 
yet  achieve  fame  on  the  element  which  seems  his 
destined  home ;  and  when  God  gives  you  strength 
to  travel,  we  will  take  the  prodigal  to  his  mother's 
feet,  and  lay  his  baby,  with  our's,  if  God  spares 
one  to  us,  in  her  bosom  !" 

The  hope  was  not  long  in  being  realized.  The 
surprise,  gentle  and  pleasing  as  it  was,  of  her 
husband's  anival,  perhaps  accelerated  Emily's 
event.  Suffice  it,  that  the  next  day  saw  her  the 
mother  of  a  noble  boy  in  rosy  health — a  contrast 
to  the  little  alabaster  lily,  whose  place  was  never- 
theless scarcely  less  often  in  her  arms. 

Together  at  Castle  Beaulieu  the  boys  grew  and 
flourished,  gladdening  the  declining  years  of  the 
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good  Duke  and  Duchess.  Young  Joscelyn,  in  due 
time  the  meet  successor  to  generations  of  worthy 
ancestors ;  the  junior  Arthur,  no  longer  pale  or 
puny,  a  fearless  midshipman  beside  his  gallant,  v.m\ 
still  widowed,  sailor  sire. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE   ■mDOW,    THE   DOCTOK,   AND   THE   WAU 

It  was  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  present 
century,  while  the  winter  in  London  still  began 
before  Easter,  and  morning  dawned  on  its  fashion- 
ables at  two  instead  of  five  o'clock ;  and  while 
the  brilliant  array  of  vehicles  now  gliding  at 
ease,  like  gold  fish,  along  the  splendid  river  of 
Regent-street,  was  still  dim*naUy  jammed  amid 
the  dingy  defiles  of  Bond-street,  that  one  of  the 
plainest,  though  Ijest  appointed  of  these  equipages, 
with  "  dowager  "  stamped  as  legibly  on  its  grave 
aspect,  as  on  its  ample  lozenge,  excited  for  a 
moment  the  attention  even  of  the  habitual  loungers 
on  the  pave,  to  the  pale  features  and  agitated 
demeanour  of  a  pretty  young  creature,  who 
seemed  alone  inside,  and  whose  outstretched  form, 
and  urgent  entreaties  to  an  old,  staid-looking 
family  coachman,  had  for  their  evident  object 
instant  extrication  from  their  present  durance. 

This,  l)y  a  freemasonry  peculiar  to  the  craft  (for 
a  true  London  whip,  taken  civilly,   will  squeeze 
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his  horses  and  carriage  into  a  nutshell,  for  the 
man  whose  panels  one  word  of  rudeness  would 
make  him  risk  his  life  to  demolish),  was  miracu- 
lously achieved;  and  amid  a  chorus  of  conjectures, 
which  nohody  was  chivalrous  enough  to  attempt 
to  verify,  the  bottle-green  chariot,  pretty  young 
lady,  and  old  coachman  (Welsh  wig  and  all) 
disappeared  fi'om  the  eyes  and  memoiy  of  the 
fashionable  throng. 

They  soon  drew  up,  according  to  the  sensible, 
though  agitated  directions  of  the  youthful  inmate, 
at  the  door  of  the  first  apothecary's  shop.  And 
it  ha^'ing  occurred  to  the  no  less  judicious  elderly 
footman  behind,  to  hail,  in  their  progress,  the 
well-kno^Ti  carriage  of  one  of  the  first  of  town 
physicians,  that  benevolent  individual  had  jumped 
out  of  his  own  vehicle  with  professional  alert- 
ness, and  was  ready,  at  the  door  of  the  other,  to 
administer  aid  in  any  shape  in  Avhich  it  might  be 
required. 

It  was  a  novel  sight,  even  to  Dr.  Y ,  which 

the  interior  of  the  carriage  exhibited.  Nor  was 
it,  for  a  moment,  easy  to  decide  whether  his 
assistance  was  most  urgently  called  for  by  a 
portly-looking  elderly  lady  (the  victim  apparently 
of  fatal  apoplectic  seizure),  or  by  the  pale  fair 
gu'l,  who,  alike  overstrained  in  body  and  mind, 
endeavoured  to  support  from  entirely  sinking  to 
the  bottom  of  the  carriage,  her  insensible  com- 
panion. 
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To  lift  the  younger  patient  out^  however,  and 
consign  her  to  the  restoratives  of  the  apothecary, 
was  plainly  the  easiest,  as  well  as  best  thing  to 
be  done ;  while  a  similar  attempt  in  the  case  of 
the  elder  lady  would  have  been  equally  injudicious 

and  ill-timed.     In  a  second,  Dr.  F was   on 

his  knees  in  the  carriage  beside  her — her  arm 
bound,  and  a  vein  opened ;  but  with  so  little 
success,  that  all  the  slight  hope  the  first  glance 
had  allowed  the  doctor  to  cherish,  even  vanished 
fi'om  the  good  man's  mind. 

His  solicitudes  instantly  reverted  to  the  poor 
girl;  and  anticipating  her  half- frantic  efforts  to 
return  to  her  "  dear  grandmamma,"  he  lifted  her 
once  more,  unconsciously  into  his  own  carriage, 
shut  the  door  on  her,  and  bidding  his  coachman 
follow  in  the  Avake  of  the  other  chariot,  took  his 
place  beside  its  dying  mistress,  and  gave  to  the 
bewildered  servants  the,  for  the  first  time,  unwel- 
come order — "  Home  !  " 

At  the  door  of  a  handsome,  though  old- 
fashioned,  mansion,  secluded  by  a  high  brick  wall 
from  plebeian  associations,  in  the  then  almost 
rural  neighbourhood  of  Chelsea,  a  whole  house- 
hold of  the  same  venerable  stamp  were  soon 
drawn  together  by  the  sad  arrival.  la  the  mistress 
whom  they  loved,  it  was  evident,  vrith  no  hireling 
regard,  life  was  alas !  extinct  ere  she  reached  her 
own  threshold ;  and  to  keep  the  sad  consciousness 
of  the  event   awhile   from    her   fainting   grand- 
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flaughter.  became  the  chief  object  with  every 
one.  The  doctor  evaded,  -o-ith  all  the  melan- 
choly tact  of  daily  experience,  her  anxions  in- 
quiries;  and  stating  the  most  perfect  qniet 
(he  did  not  specify  for  whom)  to  be  absolutely 
necessaiy,  consigned  the  enforcing  of  his  decree 
to  the  silent  cares  of  the  heart-broken  house- 
keeper. 

There  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  whole  esta- 
blishment when  she,  Avho  in  all  the  green  vigour 
of  sixty,  had  tripped  do^^-n  the  steps  to  her  usual 
airing,  was  lifted  a  mass  of  inanimate  clay  across 
her  own  threshold,  and  temporarily  extended  in 
the  cheerful  dining  parloui',  where  covers  had 
already  been  laid  for  a  social  meal,  to  be  graced 
by  the  presence  of  a  long  cherished  and  familiar 
friend.  The  contrast  of  the  clear  wood  fire  (so 
genial  in  a  chill  spring  afternoon),  the  massy  side- 
board of  old  family  plate — the  comfortable  and 
even  convivial  air  of  the  whole  apartment — above 
all,  of  the  fine  full  length  picture,  redolent  of 
health  and  beauty,  over  the  mantel-piece,  with 
the  sad  object  which,  in  utter  oblivion  of  them 
all,  reposed  on  a  distant  couch,  was  felt  peculiarly 
by  every  one.  , 

Death  steals  so  gradually  on  the  sick  chamber, 
that  he  sobers,  rather  than  startles.  In  the  tumult 
of  battle  he  is  gazed  at,  and  defied.  In  the 
crowded  mart  he  comes  sometimes,  an  unwelcome 
bidder,  awes  for  a  moment  the  busv  traffickerSj 
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and  is  forgotten.  But  to  breathe  no  more,  to 
feel  no  more,  to  listen  no  more,  to  be  a  thing  of 
nought  in  that  domestic  sanctuaiy,  where  one 
short  hour  before,  the  spirit  now  fled,  pervaded, 
animated,  formed  the  master-spring  of  every  joy, 
and  gnef,  and  incident — who  can  know  that  such 
things  are,  and  may  be,  and  not  feel  the  spot 
which  one  moment  may  thus  leave  a  wilderness, 
no  home  for  beings,  on  whom  may  dawn  no 
earthly  morrow  ? 

The   task    of  Dr.  F was   soon,    too    soon 

fulfilled.  But  he  was  not  one  to  depart  satisfied, 
till-  assui'ed  that  comforters,  more  judicious  than 
distracted  servants,  were  at  hand  to  communicate 
the  sad  bereavement  to  the  youthful  mourner. 
Instead  of  feeling  jealous  that  the  first  impulse 
of  all  in  the  household  had  been  to  send  for  his 

friendly  rival.    Dr.  Y ,    their   late    mistress's 

confidential  relative,  as  well  as  medical  adviser, 
it  was  with  satisfaction  he  resigned  to  him  the 
superintendence  of  a  house  of  mourning,  where, 
two  hours  later,  he  would  have  taken  a  place 
(rarely  allowed  him  by  professional  avocations)  at 
the  social  board. 

At   no   time   was    Dr.  Y a   man  of  many 

words.  The  few  he  would  now  have  exchanged 
with  liis  brother  practitioner  stuck  in  his  throat. 
A  cordial  pressure  of  the  hand  was  all  he  could 
afibrd ;  and  when  left  alone,  by  his  departure,  in 
the  room  where  he  had  spent  his  lightest-hearted 
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houi's  with  that  friend  of  his  youth  now  stretched 
before  him,  the  old  man — hard,  blunt,  and  odd 
as  he  was  thought  by  nine-tenths  of  the  world — 
sobbed  like  a  child. 

In  a  moment,  all  the  incidents  of  a  long  life 
seemed  to  croAvd  around  him.  Before  him,  as 
he  sunk  unconsciously  in  a  chair  at  the  yet 
uncleared  board,  hung  its  hostess;  ga}^,  hand- 
some, and  commanding,  as  Avhen  at  nineteen  he 
witnessed  the  marriage  of  his  heiress  cousin  with 
her  late  husband.  Behind  him,  every  lineament 
sharpened  into  strong  relief  by  the  stern  chisel 
of  death,  lay  all  that  remained  of  the  far  more 
inestimable  matron  friend  of  his  old  age.  Between, 
what  long  buried  griefs  and  forgotten  incidents  rose 
on  his  busy  memory  !  Their  long,  almost  fraternal, 
attachment — their  thousand  little  playful  dis- 
putes— the  knotty  point  on  which,  on  that  very 
day,  her  keen,  and  not  a  little  formidable 
antagonist  had  boasted  he  would  "  bring  her  to 
reason  " — all  combined  to  overwhelm  the  solitary, 
friendless,  childless  siunivor.  "  God  help  and 
pity  me,  Anne  !  "  said  he  (apostrophizing  in  his 
uncontrollable  sorrow  the  mute  picture  before 
him),  "  and  the  poor  little  girl  you  have  left  me 
to  keep  for  your  sake !  How  I  am  ever  to 
tell  her  she  has  no  friend  left  on  earth  but  an 
awkward,  clumsy,  good  for  nothing  old  man,  that 
knows  less  than  a  babe  unborn,  about  girls  and 
their  wa^'s,  is   mo;c   than  I  cun  compass  !  " 
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While^  however,  the  necessity  for  disclosure  Avas 
mercifully  for  all  postponed  till  the  rnorrow,  hy 

the  effects  of  Dr.  F '&  judiciously  prcscri])ed 

opiates ;  and  Avhilc  by  hands_,  never  hitherto  raised 
but  to  bless  her,  the  inanimate  remains  of  their 
mistress  'svere  deposited  on  that  bed  v/hence  she 
had  risen  a  few  hours  before,  mth  years  of  health 
and  usefulness  apparently  before  her,  we  must 
revert  to  the  early  history  and  subsequent  career 
of  Mrs.  Eliesmere. 

The  amiable  and  accomplished,  though  in  some 
points  eccentric  person  whose  death  has  formed 
the  somewhat  unusual  introduction  to  her  life, 
was  the  only  daughter  of  an  opulent  banker ;  and 
left,  at  an  early  age,  vdth.  a  fortune  of  fifty  or 
sixty  thousand  pounds,  a  prey  to  the  various 
matrimonial  speculations  of  T^liich  young  women 
similarly  circumstanced  are  usually  the  objects. 
These,  her  unprotected  situation — for  she  was  an 
orphan,  with  few  or  no  near  relatives — rendered 
peculiarly  miscellaneous  and  obtrusive.  And  it 
was  a  positive  relief  to  escape  fi'om  them  all,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  by  a  marriage  with  the  only 
one  of  her  suitors,  to  whom  disinterestedness  in 
the  pursuit,  could,  even  by  the  utmost  credulity 
of  self-love,  be  ascribed. 

Mr.  Eliesmere,  though  no  hero,  was  sufficiently 
manly,  good  looking,  and  gentlemanlike,  to  have 
rebuked  into  insignificance  a  whole  host  of  city 
admirers.     His  high,  birth  and  old  family  were 
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peculiarly  desirable  to  one  possessing  neither; 
and  liis  fine  park  and  gotliie  mansion  were  ro- 
mantic enough  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of 
romance  in  their  master.  But  the  chief  chann 
"whichj  in  the  eyes  of  the  heiress,  cast  a  halo  of 
perfection  around  its  hitherto  vainly  sought  pos- 
sessor_,  was  the  obvious  indifference  of  Mr.  Elles- 
mere,  of  Ellesmere  Hall,  about  her  money  : — that 
idol,  to  which  she  had  seen  hecatombs  of  devotees 
bowing  m  the  dust,  while  the  poor  hand  annexed 
to  the  dross  seemed  only  valued,  or  rather 
sought,  as  a  matter  of  coui'se,  as  the  key  to  its 
possession. 

That  Mr.  Ellesmere  did  not  marry  Miss  Brit- 
ton^s  fortime  was  evident,  from  his  high-minded 
indifference  to  its  amount,  and  his  insisting  on  its 
being  settled  unreservedly  upon  herself.  And  this 
superiority  on  the  one  point,  to  which  the  poor 
heiress's  suspicions  had  been  so  long  painfully 
directed,  sufficed  to  blind  her  as  to  what  it  was 
that  INIr.  Ellesmere  did  want  and  marry :  videlicit 
not  the  beloved,  and  preferred,  and  indispensible 
object  of  his  discriminating  affection,  but  the 
first  handsome,  commanding-looking,  eligible 
young  lady  whom  fate  had  thrown  (with  evident 
absence  of  all  design  on  her  part)  in  the  wealthy 
bachelor's  way.  For,  if  the  Scylla  from  which 
^nne  thus  blindly  rushed  had  been  a  bevy  of 
ortune -hunters,  the  Charybdis  against  which  Mr. 
Ellesmere  had  long  manfully  struggled  was  a  vor- 
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tex  of  match-making  mothers  and  daugliters ;  in 
the  joy  of  extrication  from  whom,  by  his  chance- 
meeting  -vvith  the  persecuted  heiress,  he  over- 
looked, like  herself,  all  minor  incompatibilities 
between  two  of  the  most  dissimilar  people  whom 
avoidance  of  others  CA^er  taught  to  run  into  each 
otfier^s  arms. 

Anne  Britton,  though  clever  in  no  ordinary 
degree,  had,  from  li^dng  among  common-place 
people,  been  thrown  almost  entirely  on  her  own  re- 
sources for  education  and  amusement.  It  was  the 
age  of  romances,  of  that,  perhaps,  most  prepos- 
terous kind,  which  invests  poor  human  nature  with 
an  ideal  perfection  in  character  and  conduct  im- 
possible to  be  realized,  and  yet  narrated  with  so 
much  of  truth  and  circumstantiality  as  to  deceive 
unwary  youth  into  the  belief  of  the  existence  of 
beings  such  as  a  Grandisou.  On  this  imaginary 
standard  all  Anne's  matrimonial  hojies — nay,  ex- 
pectations— were  founded.  And  because  honest 
John  Ellesmcre,  thanks  to  a  tall  figure,  good 
features,  and  good  clothes,  always  looked  like,  at 
least,  a  country  gentleman ;  and  on  the  rare  and 
dreaded  occasion  of  making  his  proposal,  was 
Ijetrayed,  by  agitation,  into  something  which  might 
be  mistaken  for  habitual  sensibility — Anne  erected 
on  this  foundation  (substantial  enough,  perhaps, 
for  more  solid  comfort),  a  baseless  fabric  of  gene- 
rosity, and  romance,  and  sentiment,  which  the 
good  man    was  as  incapable   of   comprehending, 
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as  he  would   have  been   of   assuming  it   to  mis- 
lead. 

To  many  gii'ls_,  even  at  that  day — to  too  many, 
I  fear,  in  our  own — the  unlimited  command  and 
undisturbed  possession  of  a  fine  house,  large  es- 
tablishment, and  splendid  income,  with,  good- 
humoured  indulgence — nay,  client  kindness — from 
its  master,  would  have  seemed  a  happy  lot.  But' 
when,  after  the  usual  privileged  period,  during 
which,  nonsence,  or  even  silence,  passes  for  wit, 
and  when  the  passiveness  of  bridegrooms  keeps 
pace  with  the  caprice  and  unreasonableness  of 
brides,  things  fell  into  their  wonted  channel,  and 
John  Ellesmere  left  his  vnfe  to  the  then  lady-like 
resources  of  her  tambour-frame,  and  china  closet, 
to  retui'n  to  the  dogs  and  horses  which  formed 
his  summum  bonum  of  felicity,  Anne  began  to 
wonder  that,  in  her  horror  of  fortune-hunters,  the 
inconvenience  of  a  fox-hunting  husband  had  never 
crossed  her  imagination. 

Exactly  on  the  same  principle  which  made  Mr. 
Ellesmere's  stud  and  kennel  the  object  of  pride 
to  himself  and  en^'y  to  all  his  neighbours,  he  had 
enriched  his  hitherto  imperfect  establishment  with 
a  '  crack '  wife.  And  precisely  that  share  in  his 
hearty  and  constitutional  '^ liking'  (for  affection 
would  have  been  almost  equally  inapplicable  in 
either  case),  which  was  not  already  engrossed  by 
the  ten  best  hunters,  and  thfrty  best  couples  of 
hounds  in  the  next  tln-ee  counties,  had  John  to 
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bestow  on  the  'nice  clever  woman^^  who  looked  so 
well  at  the  head  of  his  table,  that  it  was  a  deuced 
shame  her  cockney  education  had  prevented  her 
learning  to  ride  ! 

It  was  not  John's  fault  that  (better  late  than 
never)  this  accomplishment,  so  precious  in  his 
eyes,  was  not  acquired.  And  much  as  Amazonian 
habits  are,  in  our  days,  to  be  deprecated,  Anne 
Avas,  perhaps,  not  the  only  woman  who  might  have 
cheaply  purchased  such  humble  matrimonial  hap- 
piness as  she  had  chosen  to  carse  out  for  herself, 
by  occasionally  mounting  her  husband's  hobby 
abroad,  instead  of  riding  full  tilt  against  it  at 
home,  to  the  hourly  damage  of  his  temper,  and 
ultimate  danger  of  her  own  too  susceptible  heart. 

It  is,  and  must  be  felt,  a  grievous  disappoint- 
ment to  an  intellectual  woman,  to  find  that  with 
her  partner  in  life  she  has  no  one  idea  in  common. 
But  the  best  chance  of  reciprocity  in  his  admis- 
sion of  such  as  she  may  feel  desirous  gently  to 
insinuate,  lies  in  her  cheerful  and  ready  adoption 
of  the  harmless  pui'suits  of  him  whom  she  has 
taken  "  for  better  and  for  worse.'' 

Of  all  this  worldly,  nay  it  is  to  be  hoped  as 
springing  from  a  far  higher  source,  at  times 
unworldly  wisdom,  poor  Anne  kncAV  nothing. 
She  only  knew  that  John  EUesmere  was  not  a 
hero ;  and  felt  and  acted  like  an  ill-used  heroine 
accordingly.  In  vain  did  her  good-natured  hus- 
band testify  as  amiable  solicitude  in  the  selection 

k2 
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of  her  four  matchless  greys,  as  in  the  pedigree 
of  his  own  beloved  hunters.  In  vain  did  he  seek 
to  light  up  her  eyes  at  her  own  diamonds,  or 
purchase  her  smiles  on  the  hunting  comrades 
who  frequented  his  table,  by  decking  it  Avith 
costly  plate.  Its  mistress  sat,  ciWl  but  stately, 
like  a  being  from  another  sphere  amid  inferior 
creatures. 

John  was  puzzled,  distressed,  and  vexed.  He 
might,  perhaps,  had  he  been  less  thoroughly  good 
tempered,  or  his  wife  less  young  and  pretty,  have 
been  angry ;  but  before  any  sentiment  of  that 
sort  had  time  to  arise,  the  promise  of  an  heir 
turned  the  feelings  of  both  into  a  softer  and  more 
kindly  channel. 

Anne  ceased  to  think  John  so  very  unlike  Sir 
Charles  Grandison,  when  he  staid  at  home  some- 
times on  a  fine  scenting  morning,  because  she  had 
looked  pale,  and  out  of  spirits  when  he  went  out 
last — nay,  she  began  to  think  reading  Sir  Charles 
but  dull  work,  compared  with  working  frocks  and 
baby  caps  for  the  expected  heir  of  Ellesmere. 
The  effect  of  these  said  frocks  and  caps  (not 
always  put  away  with  sufficient  alertness  on  the 
approach  of  feet  which  no  longer  came  booted 
and  spurred  into  her  boudoir)  on  the  soft  heart  of 
John  was  that  of  absolute  magic.  If  '  eating 
gold '  would  have  coaxed  the  sickly  appetite  of 
'  poor  dear  Arne,'  he  would  have  crossed  the 
globe  in  quest  of  it ;  and  he  did  far  more,  when, 
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in  deference  to  her  anxious  looks  and  increased 
nervousness,  he  turned  his  hunters  to  grass,  and 
lent  his  hounds  for  a  season  to  a  friend  in  another 
county. 

But  horses  were,  after  all,  to  be  the  death  of 
John;  though  nothing  could  be  more  charac- 
teristic of  the  revolution  achieved  by  anticipated 
parental  feelings  than  the  manner  of  the  catas- 
trophe. It  was  in  the  humble  task,  which  nothing 
would  induce  him  to  delegate,  of  breaking  a 
lilliputian  pony  to  draw  his  wife  in  a  garden 
chair,  that  the  despiser  of  five-barred  gates,  and 
sui'vivor  of  an  hundred  falls,  ignobly  met  his  fate. 
The  unmanageable  viciousness  of  the  beautiful 
little  animal,  had,  as  usual,  been  kej)t  secret  by 
the  dear  friend  who  sold  it ;  and  the  best  whip  in 
England,  seated  in  a  tiny  vehicle,  on  a  level  vnih 
the  heels  of  the  veriest  de^dl  ever  Araby  sent 
forth,  Avas  laid  low  by  a  kick  from  a  creature  not 
twelve  hands  high  !  Tlie  reins  had,  in  a  fit  of 
delusive  quietude  on  the  part  of  the  animal,  been 
suftered  to  drop;  and  in  stooping  forward  to 
recover  them,  Mr.  Ellesmere  received  a  blow  on 
the  chest,  by  which  a  blood  vessel  on  the  lungs 
was  ruptured,  and  his  hercidean  frame  prostrated 
in  a  moment. 

There  was  no  one  near  ;  powerless  as  an  infant 
he  fell  entangled  among  the  debris  of  the  shat- 
tered carriage,  was  dragged  a  considerable  way 
with  accumulated  injury,  and  when  taken  uj)  at 
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lengthy  could  only  articulate,  "  Don't  tell  Anne  !" 
ere  lie  expired  in  the  cottage  to  wliicli  lie  had 
been  carried. 

But  from  Anne  alas  !  not  even  her  husband's 
dying  injunction  could  avert  the  knowledge  of 
his  death ;  though  she  owed  perhaps  to  his  kind 
consideration  her  ignorance  of  its  more  distressing 
features.  The  premature  bii'th  of  a  boy  was  the 
natural  consequence  of  an  event  which  it  alone, 
perhaps,  prevented  her  brooding  on  to  madness ; 
for  all  her  romantic  feelings  had  now  taken  the 
tui*n  of  remorse  for  inadequate  appreciation  of 
him  who  had  died  to  promote  her  health  and 
convenience.  Death  is  the  most  flattering,  as 
well  as  dui'able  of  limners  !  and  under  his  mel- 
lowing and  indelible  touch,  the  father  of  her  child 
became  once  more  a  hero,  in  the  ijiind's  eye  of 
his  inconsolable  widow. 

But  how  were  those  feelings  enhanced,  when, 
on  the  opening  of  his  will,  executed  on  the  day 
when  his  bosom  first  swelled  wdth  paternal  antici- 
pations, she  found  the  sole  guardianship  and 
unlimited  control  of  his  unborn  heir  committed 
(by  one  to  whom  the  casualties  of  the  hunting- 
field  had  for  once  taught  the  lesson  of  his 
mortality)  to  his  ''  faithful  and  beloved  wife/' 
with  every  expression  of  deference  for  her  superior 
abilities,  and  esteem  for  her  character  which  the 
limited  vocabubry  of  a  plain  man  could  dictate. 
We  leave  it  to  those  who  have  keen  feelings,  not 
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unmingled  witli  self-upbrai dings  for  injustice  to 
a  departed  object,  to  imagine  the  dying  devotion 
to  the  memory  of  a  husband,  and  the  interests  of 
a  child,  which  such  an  unexpected  proof  of  con- 
fidence was  calculated  to  inspire. 

Left  a  widow  at  one-and-twenty,  ^Wth  youth 
and  beauty,  with  the  full  enjoyment  of  her  hus- 
band's fortune,  and  the  unlimited  disposal  of  all 
that  had  belonged  to  herself,  the  world  contained 
for  the  fond  lieart  of  Anne  but  two  spots — the 
grave  of  the  man  who  in  death,  if  not  in  life,  had 
understood  and  appreciated  her,  and  the  cradle 
of  his  precious,  delicate  boy.  No,  I  forget,  there 
was  a  third  !  the  paddock — where,  when  the  first 
bui'st  of  grief  occasioned  by  the  sight  of  them  was 
past,  his  once  proscribed  hunters  were  daily  fed  and 
petted  by  her  who,  in  the  waywardness  of  youth 
and  inexperience,  had  often  denounced  them  as 
the  bane  of  her  own  happiness,  and  probable 
shorteners  of  her  husband's  existence. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  widow,  young, 
handsome,  and  thus  richly  endowed,  could  remain 
long  unassailed  by  temptations  to  a  second  union. 
But  the  romance  inherent  in  her  character  had 
now  invested  with  inviolable  sanctity  the  ties 
which  bound  her  to  her  husband's  grave.  Des- 
titute of  near  relations  of  her  own,  and  on  barely 
civil  terms  with  those  of  Mr.  Ellesmere,  she  had 
imluckily  no  friend  to  suggest,  that  she  would 
perhaps  best  consult  the  welfare  of  his  infant  heir 
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by  giving  him  from  the  cradle  a  judicious  and 
disinterested  protector. 

The  only  person  by  whom  the  advice  was  volun- 
teered^ Avas  a  humorist  cousin  of  her  own^  a 
student  of  medicine,  for  ■whom,  almost  from 
childhood,  she  had  cherished  a  girlish  fancy,  Avhose 
dormant  reminiscences  might  even  now  have  been 
fanned  into  a  sober  flame.  But  the  same  bugbear 
of  Avealth,  which  had  formerly  driven  the  odd  and 
independent  spirited  boy  from  the  side  of  his 
heiress  cousin,  still  kept  him  aloof  in  manhood, 
amid  the  struggles  of  a  rising  profession,  from 
the  wealthy  ^vddow ;  and  his  playful  exhortations, 
not  being  backed  either  by  the  personal  suit  or 
example  of  one  who  professed  himself  (for  whose 
sake  he  never  hinted)  a  determined  bachelor, 
only  rivetted  Mrs.  Ellesmerc  more  firmly  to  the 
memory  of  her  husband,  and  the  care  of  his 
boy. 

That  this  precious  child  was  spoiled,  in  that 
vulgar  sense  of  the  word  Avliich  is  held  to  mean 
unlimited  indulgence,  and  the  power  of  making 
himself  and  all  around  him  unhappy,  would  be 
a  libel  on  even  a  widowed  mother.  But  the 
unceasing  attention,  nay,  even  the  vigilance  of 
reproof  with  which  the  slightest  actions  and 
faults  of  the  sole  heir  to  thousands  are  neces- 
sarily visited,  is  only  one  degree  less  pernicious 
than  reckless  partiahty;  and  whoever  knows 
anything  of  the  piide  inherent  in  our  nature,  is 
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aware  that  there  are  feAv  children  who  would  not 
prefer  the  consequence  inferred  by  being  watched 
and  punished^  to  the  insignificance  implied  in 
utter  neglect. 

Walter  EUesmere,  however,  whose  disposition, 
like  that  of  his  father,  was  quiet  and  phlegmatic, 
was  much  more  given  to  sins  of  omission  than 
commission ;  and  happily,  as  she  thought,  for  his 
mother,  rather  required  the  spui*  than  the  rein. 
For  study,  he  displayed  not  one  jot  more  energy 
or  relish  than  his  father  had  done  before  him ; 
and  the  clever  tutor  whom,  at  the  earliest  possible 
age,  ]Mrs.  Ellesmere  bribed  away  from  college  with 
a  noble  salary  in  hand,  and  a  rich  li\ing  in 
prospect,  to  inspire  her  darling  Avith  the  love  of 
learning,  felt  half  ashamed  to  pocket  the  one,  so 
utterly  hopeless  was  the  other. 

At  the  same  time,  the  heir  of  Ellesmere,  though 
no  scholar,  Avas  a  gentle,  pleasing,  well-behaved 
boy;  and  if,  bending  to  the  decrees  of  fate,  his 
mother  had  been  content  to  make  of  him,  like 
honest  John,  a  Ijetter  sort  of  gentlemanlike  squire, 
success  was  easy  and  certain.  But  what  would 
then  have  become  of  the  lofty  visions  of  fame 
and  superiority  in  the  senate  and  councils  of  his 
country,  with  Avhich,  like  the  mother  of  the 
Gracchi,  Mrs.  Ellesmere  had  fed  her  solitary  and 
anxious  hours  ?  Why  had  she  remained  single, 
and  directed  to  one  object  all  the  energies  of 
an  active  and   powerful  mind,  l)ut  that  the  fruits 
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of  her  education  should  do  credit  to  its  maternal 
conductress  ?  It  was  the  fashion,  she  knew,  to 
decry  female  guardianship  and  management,  and 
in  the  talents  and  perfections  of  her  son  she  had 
hoped  to  see  the  slander  amply  refuted.  To  attain 
this  object,  however  \'isionary,  there  was,  to  do 
her  justice,  no  sacrifice  which  she  deemed  too 
great.  And  those  similarly  circumstanced,  who 
have  staked,  like  her,  their  all  of  honour  and 
happiness  on  some  frail  human  idol,  can  alone 
appreciate  the  feeling  of  self-renunciation  with 
which  she  consigned  her  precious  Walter  to  the 
emulation  and  contentions  of  a  public  school. 

She  reaped  her  reward  in  the  increased  man- 
liness with  which  he  retm-ned  to  her  arms ;  and 
the  limited  portion  of  Greek  and  Latin  which, 
under  any  process,  his  memory  could  be  made  to 
receive  (not  to  retain  or  digest)  Avas,  by  dint  of 
necessity  or  emulation,  slowly  and  reluctantly 
acquired.  But,  as  years  advanced,  there  came, 
with  the  Greek  and  Latin,  other  acquirements 
less  creditable  to  Harrow,  and  less  profitable  to 
the  young  heir,  in  the  shape  of  precisely  that 
extreme  of  idleness  and  expense  to  which  both 
are  carried,  when  indulged  in,  rather  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  other  and  bolder  spirits,  than  of  the 
transgressor's  own  inclination. 

Boys  (men  they  called  themselves)  first  found 
out,  and  then  told  Walter,  that  he  was  heir  to 
.£10,000  a  year ;    reminded  him    (which   he  was 
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in  no  danger  of  forgetting)  that  he  had  a  fond 
and  wealthy  mother;  and  inferred  from  these 
premises  that  any  limit  either  to  his  follies 
or  expenses  Avould  be,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
superfluons. 

The  conclusion,  hoT\-ever  natiu^al,  was,  as  it 
proved,  erroneous.  Shocked  and  terrified  by 
exaggerated  nimours  of  her  son's  debts  and 
excesses,  Mrs.  Ellesmere  resolved,  though  with 
an  aching  heart,  to  emulate  in  severity  the 
austerest  male  guardian  on  record.  She  not  only 
sanctioned,  ^Wthout  one  symptom  of  external 
relenting,  the  dismissal  from  school  of  her  darling, 
but  pronouncing  his  late  conduct  a  bar  alike  to 
his  proceeding  to  college,  or  returning  under  her 
own  roof,  consigned  him,  unseen,  and  ostensibly 
unpardoned,  to  the  care  of  a  clergyman  of 
acknowledged  learning  and  strict  morals,  in  a 
remote  part  of  England. 

There  was  more,  perhaps,  of  outraged  maternal 
pride  than  wholesome  maternal  feeling  in  this 
act  of  bitter  self-denial.  Walter,  like  his  late 
father,  was  accessible  to  kindness ;  though  phleg- 
matic and  passive  under  a  severity  which  he  could 
scarcely  believe  to  be  real,  and  of  which  his 
mother,  he  was  sui'c,  would  be  the  first  to  tire. 
For  contrition  under  his  late  misdemeanours  was 
substituted  resentment  at  being  disgraced  and 
banished  from  home ;  and  Walter  Ellesmere,  at 
nineteen,   weak,   proud,    and   wavering,  with   no 
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other  companion  or  counsellor  than  a  stem, 
unbending,  pedagogue,  was  quite  at  the  mercy  of 
any  one  who  would  take  the  trouble  to  persuade 
him  that  he  was  extremely  ill-used,  and  fully 
entitled  to  retaliate. 

This  office  was,  ere  long,  assumed  by  a  mother 
who,  the  antipodes  in  character,  conduct,  and 
principles  of  poor  Mrs.  EUesmere,  was  on  that 
very  account  the  more  suited,  first  to  undermine 
her  in  the  opinion,  and  then  supersede  her  in  the 
affections  of  her  son. 

Poor  Walter's  e^dl  genius  had  some  time  before 

sent  into  the  cheap  neighbourhood  of  S ,  to 

recruit  her  own  finances,  and  her  daughter's 
bloom  after  a  winter's  campaign,  the  ^Yife  of  a 
Captain  Aubrey ;  who,  with  this  good  travelling 
name,  derived  from  some  fencible  or  militia  com- 
mission, had  long  since  carried  on,  with  varpng 
prosperity,  the  trade  of  a  gambler,  at  the  then 
head-quarters  of  the  honourable  fraternity — Bath. 

Here,  even  during  the  dulness  of  summer,  the 
captain  found  it  convenient  for  his  purpose,  as 
well  as  congenial  to  his  habits  to  linger ;  angling, 
in  a  small  way  among  invalids  and  dowagers  tUl 
the  retui'ning  shoal  of  the  succeeding  season, 
should  make  it  worth  while  to  spread  his  nets 
in  earnest.  His  wife  and  daughter,  meauAvhile, 
whose  mati'imonial  vocation  lay  exclusively  in  the 
gay  world  of  Bath,  shifted  as  best  they  might 
during  the  interval,  in  a  rustic  seclusion,  which 
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they  little  suspected,  when  selecting  its  locality, 
Avould  be  broken  in  npon  hj  a  rencontre  more 
exciting  to  both  than  all  the  hitherto  unsucessful 
manoeuvres  of  the  late  Bath  season. 

Walter  EUesmere,  the  boyish  heir  to  £10,000 
per  annum,  exiled,  disgraced,  and  consequently 
accessible  to  consolation  in  its  softest  form,  was 
not,  it  may  be  believed,  long  T^ithin  four  miles  of 
Mrs.  Aubrey,  -wdthout  a  determination  on  her  part 
to  make  his  acquaintance.     But  though  to  select 

V.  pew  at  church  directly  in  view  of  Dr.  O 's 

gallery,  and  place  in  it  every  Sunda}- — to  distract 
the  devotions  of  its  youthful  occupant — one  of  the 
loveliest  faces  and  figures  in  England,  was  a 
very  good  and  hopefol  preliminary  measure — to 
attempt  getting  within  the  precincts  of  the  doctor's 
dull,  prison-like  mansion,  or  high  brick  walled 
gi'oundsj  would  have  baffled  the  skill  even  of  Mrs. 
Aubrey.  But  to  establish  within  those  awful 
Avails  sufficient  intelligence  to  gain  a  complete 
knoAvledge  of  the  young  man's  habits  and  pursuits 
was  to  so  able  a  tactician  no  difficult  matter ;  and 
she  soon  learned  enough  to  anticipate  not  only  a 
fair  field  for  her  meditated  attack,  but  almost  the 
certainty  of  victory. 

The  only  indulgence  which,  as  conducive  alike 
to  his  health  and  recreation,  Mrs.  EUismere  did 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  punish  herself  by  a^  ith- 
holding  from  her  son,  was  his  appendage,  ever 
since  he  could  clamber  on  its  back — a  qiiiet  pony ; 
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by  the  benefit  derived  from  long  rides  on  which, 

to  his  pupil's  delicate  frame,  Dr,  O was  fain 

to  indemnify  himself  for  the  little  of  voluntary 
cultivation  he  could  persuade  him  to  bestow  on 

his  mind.      To  be  sure,  Dr.  O 's  powers   of 

persuasion  were  not  of  the  highest  order  :  nor, 
though  a  man  of  great  classical  attainments,  was 
he  in  the  least  gifted  v/ith  the  art  of  rendering, 
his  pursuits  attractive  to  others.  It  may  easily  be 
imagined  then,  with  what  delight  the  un -literary 
"Walter  Ellesrnere  exchanged  the  Horace  (over 
which,  for  the  few  previous  houi's,  he  had  been 
yawning,)     for    a   scamper    through    the    forest 

lanes,  or  over  the  hills  of  D ,  on  the  animal 

with  which,  of  all  others,  he  claimed  hereditary 
affinity. 

But,  agreeable  and  coKgt'.nial  as  was  riding,  in 
itself,  it  soon  became  only  a  means  towards  a  stUl 
pleasanter  end.  In  the  course  of  the  second  week 
after  the  apparition  in  church  of  a  Aision  of  sur- 
passing loveliness,  had  diversified  the  monotony  of 
Walter's  dull  existence  with  an  object,  at  least, 
for  conjecture — the  same  vision  crossed  his  forest 
path,  in  the  shape,  of  all  others,  most  calculated- 
to  awaken  his  dormant  sympathies,  viz  :  in  the 
guise  of  a  fair  equestrian,  equipped  in  the  most 
becoming  of  riding  habits,  and  mounted  on  a 
lady's  palfrey  of  great  beauty,  which  she  managed 
with  singular  skill. 

The   first    lightning   glimpse    of  this    ethereal 
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horse"V7oman  was  so  rapid  as  scarcely  to  suffice  to 
identify  her  with  the  pensive,  shy  votary  of  the 
preceding  Sabbath.  But  if^  on  descrying  her  a 
second  time,  afar  off,  Walter  Ellesmere  instinc- 
tively checked  his  pony,  and  slackened  its  usually 
reckless  pace,  in  the  hope  of  a  more  leisurely 
rencontre,  the  feeling  seemed  to  be  mutual;  and 
time  was  afforded  for  a  more  satisfactory  contem- 
plation of  the  inimitable  grace  on  horseback,  and 
excellent  seat  of  the  young  lady  unknown,  whose 
only  attendant,  a  village  clodpole  on  a  farmer's 
market  pony,  seemed  chosen  on  purpose  for  a  foil 
to  the  grace  and  elegance  of  his  mistress  and  her 
palfrey. 

Never  before  did  Walter  Ellesmere  (on  whom, 
like  other  shy  lads  Avhen  at  home  during  vaca- 
tions, the  presence  of  ladies  had  hitherto  imposed 
a  feeling  of  penance)  absolutely  long  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  one :  and  never,  surely,  did 
accident  more  complaisantly  second  tlie  wishes 
of  a  bashful  youth  than  when,  in  a  remote  part  of 

the  forest,  three  miles  at  least  fi'om  Dr.  O 's, 

the  saddle,  which  the  unpractised  hands  of  clod- 
pole  had  neglected  to  fasten  properly,  turned 
round  with  its  fair  occupant,  who,  entangled  in 
the  stirrup,  only  escaped  Ijeing  di'agged,  by  the 
opportune  aid  of  Walter  EUesmere. 

The  accident  was  laughed  at,  blushed  over,  and 
gaily  pronounced  of  no  consequence ;  but  the 
girth,  on  examination,  having  proved  to  be  broken, 
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and  remounting-  impossible,  a  Avalk  home  to  her 
mothers  cottage,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  spot,  became  Miss  Aubrey^s  only  alternative. 
A  lady,  one  in  distress  especially,  could  not  be 
allowed  to  walk  in  a  wood  unattended.  And  while 
clodpole,  not  too  much  of  a  clown  to  improve  an 
op])ortunity,  hinted,  as  he  rode  alongside  of 
Walter's  youthful  groom,  amid  praises  of  his  nag, 
what  a  pity  it  would  be  if  Dr.  O ,  in  conse- 
quence of  any  report  of  the  day's  adventure,  was 
to  prevent  their  having  many  a  pleasant  ride 
together ;  his  mistress's  eyes,  in  less  direct  terms, 
insinuated  that  the  rencontre  was  anything  but 
disagreeable. 

This,  on  their  reaching  the  cottage,  was  so 
flatteringly  confirmed  by  ISIrs.  Aubrey's  rapturous 
praise  of  a  chivalrous  gallantry  which  honest  John 
EUesmere's  son  was  unaware  (as  his  father  would 
have  been  before  him),  till  then,  of  having  at  all 
manifested — that  a  feeling  of  gratified  vanity  soon 
mingled  with  the  young  man's  natural  admiration 
for  ''  les  plus  beaux  yeux  du  monde."  Regrets 
that  the  unavoidable  absence  of  her  father  should 
condemn  her  dear  Julia  to  lonel}^  rides,  could  only 
be  answered  by  a  request  that  they  might  be  no 
longer  lonely ;  and  if  all  appointments  of  a  more 
profitable   nature    were   as    scrupulously  kept  as 

henceforth  those  between  the  ward  of  Dr.  O , 

and  the  more  apt  pujDil  of  a  far  abler  instructor, 
life  would  not  be  the  tissue  of  vexations  and  dis- 
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appointments  whicli  tliose  who  have  known  it 
longest  pTononnce  it  to  be. 

Dr.  O ,  in  the  meantime,  knew  no  more  of 

these  equestrian  assignations  than  his  pupil  did  of 
Algebra.  Satisfied  that  !Mr.  Ellesmere  was  always 
home  for  what  the  Doctor  certainly  deemed  a  late 
dinner-hour,  that  he  spent  no  more  than  his 
allowance,  forgot  no  Latin — if  he  acquired  none ; 
and  after  his  long  rural  rides,  came  in  with  a  glow 
on  his  cheek,  attributable,  of  coui'se,  to  amended 
health  alone,  the  Doctor's  letters  to  his  mother 
were  such  as  would  have  lulled  into  a  complete 
fool's  paradise  a  more  suspicious  and  less  partial 

parent.     Had  Dr.  O been  married,  had  the 

sharp  ears  and  acute  eyes  of  womankind,  in  any 
branch  of  relationship,  presided  over  his  house- 
hold, rumours  would,  ere  long,  hrive  reached  it, 
and  the  manosuvres  of  rival  female  tactics  have 
been  infallibly  disconcerted.  But  a  bachelor,  of 
recluse  and  studious  habits,  Avith  an  old  deaf 
housekeeper  and  one  pupil,  too  much  interested 
in  keeping  him  in  ignorance,  to  suffer  an  un- 
guarded Avord  to  escape — might  have  lived  in 
utter  unconsciousness  in  the  love-haunted  pre- 
cincts of  Arcadia  itself! 

When  the  long  rides  of  the  two  young  people 
came  to  terminate,  as  they  soon  regularly  did,  at 
Mrs.  Aiib rev's,  over  a  recherche  luncheon,  (oh ! 
how  unlike  and  superior  to  the  Doctor's  rude,  ill- 
appointed,  bachelor  table ! )   conversation  usually 
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turned  on  the  sad  hardship  of  Mr.  Ellesmere's 
present  position ;  the  unaccountable  est)'angenient 
of  his  once  doating  parent,  and  by  degrees,  though 
■with  caution,  on  the  propriety  of  his  asserting 
his  filial  privileges  by  some  vigorous  efi'ort  at  in- 
dependence. 

From  servants  at  home,  and  schoolfellows 
abroad,  Walter  had  first  learned  the  amount  of 
his  future  expectations ;  but  it  was  a  novel  and 
proud  sensation  for  him  to  confide  to  his  dis- 
interested and  amiably  sympathizing  new  ac- 
quaintance, that,  in  a  couple  of  years,  the  disgraced 

and  exiled  pupil  of  Dr.  O ,  would  come  into 

uncontrolled  possessioix  of  ten  thousand  a-year. 
The  indignation  and  surprise  of  his,of  course,  wholly 
unconscious  friends,  may  be  imagined,  as  well  as 
their  efiect  in  awakening  (to  do  him  justice,  for 
the  first  time,)  feelings  of  exasperation  against 
his  mother  in  the  breast  of  the  young  man.  Weak 
people  are  always  prone  to  jealousy,  and  open  to 
inuendo ;  and  the  kindness  and  devotion  of  a 
parent's  lifetime  began  to  fade  before  a  few  months 
of  well-meant,  if  not  judicious  severity,  com- 
mented on  by  persons  to  whom  practising  on 
human  foibles  was  as  much  matter  of  successful 
calculation,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  chances  to  the 
worthy  head  of  the  firm. 

Further  to  trace  their  machinations  would  be 
unprofitable,  as  well  as  superfluous.  Suffice  it  that 
!Mrs.  Ellesmeie,  who  had  only  resisted  one  or  two 
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violent  maternal  impulses,  and  schooled  many  a 
rebellious  emotion,  that  the  triumphant  retiu'n  of 
her  banished  darling,  on  his  nineteenth  birthday, 
to  his  paternal  halls,  might  be  shadowed  with 
somewhat  of  the  solemnity  shed  over  its  recur- 
rence, in  her  o^vn  eyes,  by  its  being  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  loss  of  a  father — was  avfaiting  with 
breathless  emotion,  the  aiTival  of  the  carriage, 
despatched  thi'ee  days  before  to  bring  him  from 

Dr.  O ^s,  when  a  letter  was  put  into  her  hand 

by  a  splashed  and  jaded  outrider,  the  shock  in- 
flicted by  wliich,  was  only  inferior  to  that  Avliich 
nineteen  years  before,  had  ushered  prematurely 
into  the  world  its  thoughtless,  undutifol  "syriter  ! 

It  told  her  that  Walter  Ellesmere — for  whose 
sake  she  had,  even  on  that  day,  been  resigned  to 
live,  and  to  whom  every  day  since  had  been  de- 
voted j  for  whose  fature  consequence,  nay,  re- 
spectability in  life,  even  a  mother's  partiality 
had  of  late  learned  to  look  chiefly  to  some  su- 
perior redeeming  connexion,  and  the  whole  com- 
plexion of  whose  yet  unformed  and  ever  unstable 
disposition  was  sure  to  reflect,  like  a  mirror,  the 
opinions  and  character  of  those  with  whom  he  was 
fated  to  associate — was  united,  and  for  life,  to  the 
daughter  (no  matter  how  lovely,  or,  if  possible, 
amiable,)  of  the  most  profligate  father  and  match- 
making mother  in  England  ! — persons  against 
whom  she  had  heard  the  indignant  tide  of  Avarning 
poured  into  the  ear  of  novices  about  to  proceed 

l3 
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to  Bath — persons  against  whom  lier  whole  soul 
revolted,  and  whom  no  ties  of  affinity,  however 
close,  could  ever  induce  her  to  admit  under  her 
roof. 

To  those  who  know  what  it  is  for  a  proud  mind 
to  see  annihilated,  as  if  by  some  invisible  and 
mocking  demon,  the  Avhole  towering  fabric  to 
which  one  croAvning  and  easily  found  stone 
seemed  alone  wanting ;  or  for  a  heart  overflowing 
with  the  Avarmest  affections  to  have  them  suddenly 
frozen  at  its  core  by  the  chill  blast  of  fihal  in- 
gratitude, it  will  not  seem  exaggeration  to  say 
that  there  Avas  more  of  bitterness  in  the  thought 
of  Walter  EUesmere  as  a  bridegroom,  than  Avlieu, 
nineteen  years  before,  the  tears  of  a  neAv-made 
widow  had  fallen  like  rain  on  the  cradle  of  the 
infant  heir  !  Oh  !  how  the  long  appreciated,  long 
idolized,  image  of  the  husband  who  had  died  to 
gratify,  rose  in  bitter  rebuke  of  the  son,  who  for 
strangers,  could  thus  sacrifice  her  happiness  and 
defy  her  displeasure  ! 

And  deeply,  fearfully,  in  proportion  to  its  rarity 
and  the  extent  of  the  provocation,  Avas  that  dis- 
pleasure manifested  and  persevered  in  !  ISIisled 
by  calculating  on  the  usual  relentings  of  a  mother 
towards  her  only  son,  and  by  their  own  eager- 
ness to  secure  so  precarious  a  prize,  the  Aubreys 
had  added  to  the  most  indecent  precipitation  in 
the  clandestine  marriage  of  a  minor,  a  total 
recklessness  of  its  immediate  consequences,  Avhich, 
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for  once_,  did  as  little  credit  to  their  policy  as 
their  feelings.  Walter's  letter  to  his  mother, 
instead  of  breathing  penitence  and  conciliation, 
bore,  perhaps  from  the  mere  clumsy  abruptness 
of  his  school-boy  style,  an  air  of  cruel  defiance, 
which,  attributable,  no  doubt,  to  the  infliience  of 
his  unworthy  new  connexions,  proved  but  too 
plainly  and  painfully  on  what  ductile  materials 
that  influence  was  henceforth  to  be  paramount. 

Is  it,  under  such  accumulated  provocations,  to 
be  wondered  that  a  woman,  accustomed  from  her 
cradle  to  implicit  deference  from  all  aromid  her, 
sun'ounded,  on  the  desecrated  threshold  of  a  proud 
line  of  ancestry,  by  all  the  accessories  of  birth 
and  consequence  Avhich  the  worse  than  folly  of 
her  son  had,  in  her  eyes,  for  ever  forfeited; 
alienated,  too,  for  a  time,  by  his  own  previous  mis- 
deeds, from  one  whose  presence,  or  voice,  (the 
only  point  in  which  the  puny  heir  of  Ellesmere 
recalled  his  stalwart  size)  might  have  touched  a 
tender  chord  in  her  breast,  shoxild  not  be  the  first 
to  profler  reconciliation?  Nor  was  her  resent- 
ment the  less  deep  or  natural,  that  in  part,  at 
least,  conscience  directed  it  within ;  or  that,  little 
used  to  exaggerate  her  own  imperfections,  some- 
thing yet  whispered  that  by  less  exclusive  reliance 
on  her  o^\ti  judgment  throughout  the  whole  of 
her  son's  education,  the  disastrous  result  might 
have  probably  been  averted. 

Under  these  mingled,  though  every  way  bitter 
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feelings^  the  letter  announcing  "Walter^  s  marriage 
remained  unanswered.  A  mother's  malediction 
even  worse  misconduct  would  hardly  have  sufficed 
to  draw  forth  ;  and  to  hless  the  siuTcptitious  and 
unhallowed  bond  which  had  made  her  son  an 
aliem  was  impossible.  A^Tiat  might  have  been 
her  softened  and  far  different  feelings  had  time 
and  penitence  brought  him  in  person  to  sue  for- 
giveness— nay,  had  time  even  been  ailo^^ed  to  give 
scope  to  the  yearnings  of  maternal  affection,  can 
be  only  conjectured — for  Walter  Ellesmere  lived 
not  to  solve  the  question. 

The  rapid  journey  to  Gretna,  which  his  minority 
rendered  indispensable,  followed  by  impinident 
exposure  to  night  air  during  the  excui'sion  which 
succeeded,  and,  above  all,  the  effects  of  a  thorough 
wetting  in  a  plunge  in  the  water  occasioned  by 
mismanagement  of  a  boat  on  the  lakes,  proved 
too  much  for  a  constitution  which,  it  was  hard  to 
say,  whether  over-care  in  childhood  had  hitherto 
preserved  or  injured.  A  fatal  quinsy  was  the 
consequence,  which,  in  a  few  days'  illness,  at  a 
distance  from  all  superior  medical  ad\ice,  carried 
off  the  young  bridegi'oom,  and  annihilated  at  one 
blow  the  sweetly-cherished  "\dsions  of  reconciliation 
of  his  poor  mother,  and  the  more  ambitious  and 
selfish  vievrs  of  the  family  of  a  bride  for  whom,  of 
course,  being  under  age,  he  had  been  able  to  make 
no  pro'>asion. 

Nor  was  this  an  omission  which,  in  the  first 
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grievous  laceration  of  her  feelings,  even  a  mother 
was  disposed  to  supply  towards  those  whom  she 
regarded  as  the  miu'derers  alike  of  her  peace  and 
her  son.  Perhaps  there  were  moments  of  un- 
sanctified  sorrow  when  the  utter  frustation  of  their 
mercenary  projects  was  grasped  at  as  a  source  of 
stem  consolation.  But  the  proud  heart  of  Mrs. 
EUesmerCj  like  the  hitherto  cold  one  of  her  late 
Imsband,  was  destined  to  be  unlocked  by  the 
anticipated  claims  of  helpless  infancy ;  and  when 
;i  person,  signing  herself  (and  legitimately)  her 
poor  boy's  wife,  implored  in  abject  terms  from  his 
mother  subsistence  for  his  unborn  child,  one 
feeling  only  preponderated  —  ardent  desire  to 
rescue,  at  any  cost,  the  already  precious  babe 
from  the  hands  of  its  unworthy  relatives.  An 
annual  settlement — the  object  of  the  petition — 
was  determinedly  refused;  but  a  sum  ample 
enough  to  secm-e  the  mother's  second  marriage 
was  cheerfully  tendered  as  the  price  of  the  uncon- 
ditional surrender  to  its  grandmother  of  the 
expected  child. 

"With  this  proposal  Captain  Aubrey  was  too 
good  a  calculator  of  chances  to  permit  the  widow 
to  close  until  the  event  had  determined  the  sex 
of  the  offspring.  But  as  the  daughter  to  whom 
she  gave  birth  was  incapable  of  succeeding,  even 
at  the  gi'andmother's  death,  to  the  landed  estates 
of  the  family ;  and  as  her  only  prospect  of  being 
an  heiress  at  all  depended  on  that  grandmother's 
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good  "v\'ill  and  partiality^  she  was^  Avitli  many  pro- 
fessions of  the  magnitude  of  so  disinterested  a 
sacrifice  to  her  own  fiitiu-e  welfare^,  duly  handed 
over  to  ]\Irs.  EllesmerCj  and  all  futui-e  claims  on 
her  formally  relinquished  on  the  immediate  pay- 
ment of  five  thousand  pounds. 

A  portion  of  this  sum^  A^ith  the  appropriation 
of  which  ISIrs.  EUesmere  disdained  to  interfere, 
enabled  Captain  Aubrey  to  fly  at  higher  game  in 
the  pui'suit  of  his  disgraceful  vocation ;  and  thus 
paved  the  way  for  his  removal^  by  the  pistol  of  a 
right  honourable  pigeon,  from  the  earthly  scene 
of  his  existence.  The  remaining  and  larger  part 
was  employed  by  the  mother  and  daughter  in 
seeking  the  protection  of  an  only  brother  of  ]\Irs. 
Aubrey's  in  India^  from  whose  high  standing  in 
the  service,  as  well  as  his  niece's  beauty  and 
splendid  outfit,  the  ambitious  parents  anticipated 
a  brilliant  connection. 

The  fate  of  the  younger  aspii'ant  was  sealed  ere 
she  reached  the  shores  of  India ;  and  perhaps  in 
just  retribution  for  the  mercenaiy  character  of  her 
former  marriage,  the  second  was  one  of  signal 
imprudence.  A  handsome  subaltern,  returning 
from  fui'lough  in  Eiu'ope,  succeeded,  in  spite  of 
all  Mrs.  Aubrey's  ^dgilance,  in  appropriating  during 
a  short  landing  at  the  Cape,  the  hand  and  dowry 
of  the  youthful  widow ;  and  fifteen  months  from 
the  date  of  little  Anne  Ellesmere's  assignment  to 
the  care  of  her  grandmother  on  the  banks  of  the 
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Thames,  a  little  sister  laid  claim,  on  those  of  the 
Gauges,  to  tlie  name  of  Juliet  Neville. 

If  the  former  was  an  orphan,  even  before  her 
birth,  it  was  not  long  ere  the  latter  became  so 
likewise.  Lieutenant  Neville  was  killed  at  the 
storming  of  a  fort,  almost  before  he  himself  \\'as 
aware  of  his  parental  character;  and  his  wife 
left  to  console  herself  with  the  reflection  of  his 
and  her  own  beauty,  as  blended  in  the  person 
of  their  child. 

It  was  not,  to  do  Mrs.  Neville  justice,  till  tliis 
pretty  plaything's  consignment  to  the  care  of  Mrs. 
Aubrey  for  education  in  England  left  her  a  second 
time  a  childless  mother,  that  thoughts  of  a  third 
connection  found  serious  admission  to  her  mind. 
But  the  fatality  which,  in  her  case,  seemed  to 
attend  on  young  husbands,  made  her  listen  perhaps 
more  readily  to  the  addresses  of  an  old  man  ;  and 
if  at  nineteen  she  had  married  Walter  Ellesmere 
from  ambition,  and  Dick  NcAdlle  at  two-and- 
twenty  for  love,  his  lacs  of  rupees  formed  to 
herself,  as  well  as  others,  the  sole  and  efl&cient 
reason  for  accepting,  while  yet  in  the  bloom  of 
youth  and  beauty,  the  sexagenarian  Mr.  Mills. 

Among  other  uses  of  the  fortune  which  the 
enamoured  Croesus  suffered  his  still  lovely  wife  to 
squander,  maternal  pride  in  her  sole  offspring — 
for  her  third  union  was  childless — dictated  'the 
most  lavish  expenditiu'e  on  her  daughter's  educa- 
tion, whose   retui'n   to  India,   the  reports   of  1  er 
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exquisite  beauty,  induced  her  to  look  forward  to 
with  all  the  impatience  of  an  indidged  child  for  a 
costly  new  toy. 

But  these  proud  anticipations  were  destined  to 
be  frustrated  (as  if  in  retribution  also)  in  a  way 
little  expected  by  a  mother  who  knew  that  in  the 
natui'ally  vain  mind  of  the  conscious  beauty. 
Grandmamma  Aubrey's  lessons  of  worldly  wisdom 
was  likely  to  find  a  congenial  soil.  Juliet  at 
seventeen,  fresh  fi'om  a  fashionable  boarding- 
school,  was  as  romantic  as  she  was  vain,  and  as 
"vvilful  as  she  was  romantic.  And  emulating,  on 
this  point  only,  the  example  of  her  mother, 
suffered  her  affections,  or  rather  her  fancy,  to  be 
hopelessh'  entangled  on  board  ship  by  a  yomig 
Scottish  civil  servant  returning  to  his  duties  in 
India,  who,  at  a  time  when  all  the  Eui'opean 
world  was  ringing  with  the  poetry  of  Walter  Scott, 
and  bo'\viug  in  homage  to  the  newly-discovered 
attractions  of  his  country,  rejoiced  with  all  a 
Scotsman's  enthusiasm  in  the  famed  traditions  of 
his  native  land,  and,  above  all,  in  the  classic  name 
of  Oswald. 

But  if  these  charms,  added  to  a  fine  person, 
frank  manners,  and  the  best  of  tempers,  made 
Juliet  fancy  herself  in  love  ^"itli  the  yoimg 
civilian,  he  idolized  rather  than  loved  the  bright 
particular  star  at  whose  sluine  all  the  male 
population  of  the  ship  were  all  more  or  less 
Avorshippers  —  her   loveliness   was    so   rare    and 
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transcendant — from  the  gruff  old  captain^  who 
bent  to  her  Avhims,  and  let  her  browbeat  him  with 
school  girl  sauciness^  on  his  own  quarter-deck,  to 
the  youngest  middy  who  lingered  behind,  when 
admitted  to  the  cuddy  table,  to  kiss  the  veiy  glass 
her  lips  had  honoiu'ed. 

Miss  Neville  reigned  on  board  the  "  Asia^^  with 
an  universality  of  empire  which  made  the  favoured 
Oswald  tremble  for  his  chances  on  shore;  and 
gladly  avail  himself  of  the  precedent  afforded  by 
her  mother^s  history  to  seciu'e,  at  the  Cape,  his 
perilous  prize.  Reckless  of  duties  which  she  had 
never  heard  enforced,  and  of  consequences  she 
Avas  too  volatile  to  anticipate,  Juliet  gave  her  hand, 
unsanctioned  by  maternal  authority,  with  the 
thorough  thoughtlessness  of  a  spoiled  child.  But 
€ven  in  the  act  of  calling  his  own  the  being  whose 
possession  love  forbade  him  to  hazard  by  delay, 
tlie  better  principled  Oswald  Lamont  felt  mis- 
givings, which,  if  recalled  in  after  times,  by 
memory,  would  have  seemed  but  too  prophetic  ! 

They  found  their  first  fulfilment  in  the  storm 
which  raged,  on  their  arrival,  in  the  breast  of 
Juliet^s  disappointed  mother,  and  for  a  time 
estranged  her  daughter  from  her  heart  and  roof. 
Better,  far  better,  had  it  been  for  both,  had  relent- 
ing now  usurped  the  place  of  harshness,  or  recon- 
ciliation of  estrangement ;  for  towards  OsAvald  at 
heart,  the  feeling  was  even  a  holloAV  one,  while 
productive  to  his  wife  of  an  indulgence  more  fatal 
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to  her  welfare  and  his  peace,  than  the  bitterest  re- 
sentment. 

The  situation  of  young  Lamont  was,  for  his 
>  tanding  rather  high,  and  its  emoluments  consider- 
able. But  placed  unhappily  in  the  close  vicinity 
of  his  millionaire  father-in-law,  and  his  wife  goaded 
on  to  profusion,  alike  by  the  counsels  and  example 
of  her  reckless  mother,  it  was  not  long  ere  pecuni- 
ary difficulties  came  to  tiy  the  strength  of  this 
union,  hastily  cemented,  without  the  guarantee  of 
principle,  or  even  one  point  of  essential  conformity 
in  mind  or  disposition. 

Oswald,  sti'aightfonvard,  honest,  and  indepen- 
dent, abhoiTed  debt  and  despised  show,  as  much  as 
his  silly  wife  disregarded  the  one,  and  adored  the 
other.  His  high  Scottish  spirit  could  not  long 
brook  the  ostentatious  superiority  assumed  by  th? 
contemptible  nabob,  or  the  insolent  dictation  in 
his  family  affairs,  of  his  meddling  mother-in-law. 
An  open  quarrel  was  the  consequence ;  and  the 
revenge  adopted  by  the  latter  was  to  pique  his  wife 
by  her  example  and  emissaries  to  acts  of  rival  ex- 
travagance, for  which  he  had  ceased  to  afford  evei 
his  former  capacious  supplies. 

The  birth  of  a  boy,  Oswald  fondly  hoped  would 
operate  a  salutarj'^  diversion  in  his  favour ;  and  for 
a  time  certainly,  the  little  Oswald  seemed  to  re- 
■\dve  in  his  mother^s  breast,  dormont  feelings  of 
affection  and  deference  towards  his  father. 

But  the  event  was  made  a  pretext  for  drawing 
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Juliet  once  more  "witllin  the  spliere  of  lier  mother's 
fascinations^  and  five  years  from  his  inauspicious 
marriage  saw  the  hitherto  prudent  and  exemplary 
young  Scotsman  broken  in  health  and  spirits  by 
inextricable  emban-assmeiits ;  while  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  wife,  yet  more  shattered  by  dissipation, 
and  the  drooping  of  his  little  infant  boy,  rendered 
it  imperative  for  them  to  proceed  -ndthout  delay  to 
Europe.  Thus  stood  matters  at  the  period  of  the 
demise  of  Mi's.  Ellesmere,  which  so  suddenly  de- 
prived of  the  protectress  of  her  infancy  the  elder, 
and  widely  difierent  sister  of  the  vain,  foolish,  Mrs. 
Lamont,  and  to  whose  consequences  to  the  amiable 
child  of  her  adoption  it  is  high  time  to  revert. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE     HALF-SISTERS. 

Dr.  Y the  future  guardian  of  tlie  bereaved 

gii'l^  "was  one  of  those  peculiar  characters  of  whom 
almost  every  person's  experience  fiu'nishes  an  ex- 
ample ;  y\-ho,  while  they  remain  to  all  intents  and 
pm-poses  a  sealed  book  to  the  rest  of  mankind^  -svith 
a  privileged  few  can  expand  and  unbend  into  the 
most  delightful,  perhaps,  because  unwonted,  com- 

panionsliip.     Half  the  world  disliked  Dr.  Y 

for  it  could  not  understand  him ;  the  other  half 
tried  to  make  something  of  him  and  could  not. 
But  the  small  fraction  who  would  or  coidd  enter 
into  his  rare,  yet  harmless  pleasantry,  and  descry 
the  nobler  portions  of  character  which  showed  (as 
the  sun  enlarged  from  behind  a  mist),  but  the 
finer,  for  the  mantle  of  blunt  abruptness  with 
which  natm-e  and  circumstances  had  joined  to  in- 
vest them,  knew  little  medium  in  theii'  feelings 
towards  one,  who  was  truly  not  to  be  liked  or  dis- 
liked by  halves. 

The  prejudice  however  against  him,  which,  on 
short  acquaintance  he  seldom  failed  to  excite, 
though  very  natural,  was,  like  many  others  taken 
up  in  the  world,   unfounded.     True,  nature  had 
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endowed  the  Doctor  with  all  those  fonnidaMe 
powers  of  obser\-ation  and  ridicule  which  make 
the  professed  satirist.  But  again,  she  liad  so 
tempered  them  by  good  nature,  and  still  more  by 
constitutional  indolence,  that  it  was  not  once  in 
ten  times,  that  folly  could  so  far  prevail  over  them 
as  to  cause  even  the  shaft  to  be  fitted,  far  less  the 
bow  to  be  drawn,  that  might  have  sent  it  home. 
To  those  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  Doctor's 
physiognomy,  a  slight  elevation  of  the  peculiarly 
flexible  eye-brow,  or  contraction  of  the  muscles  of 
the  well  fonned  mouth,  conveyed  far  more  than 
the  lips  would  have  found  energy,  or  the  mind 
furnished  spleen  to  utter.  The  stranger,  on  the 
contrary,  thought  the  expression  (if  remarked)  of 
the  features  but  a  prelude  to  that  more  temble 
commentary,  which  only  awaited  the  absence  of 
its  object  to  bui'st  forth. 

But  none  such  probably  ever  followed ;  for  sooth 
to  say  the  Doctor,  while  the  keenest  detector  in 
the  world  of  folly,  was  at  the  same  time  singularly 
tolerant  of  fools.  Nay,  it  was  alleged  by  some  of 
his  more  fastidious  friends,  that  he  regarded  them 
(like  the  idiots  of  S'^dss  and  savage  life),  rather  as 
curious  and  valuable  specimens  of  the  human 
family,  than  as  blots  on  the  surface  of  rational 
society ;  and  luxuriated  at  times  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  some  rare  variety  of  the  genus,  as  a 
naturalist  over  his  first  monster,  or  geologist  over 
his  extinct  fossil  bone. 
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.Folly  indeed  of  some  sort  or  other  almost  formed 
with  Dr.  Y ,  whom  daily  intercourse  with  man- 
kind, coupled  with  the  most  absolute  isolation 
fi'om  society,  so  called,  had  made  a  thorough 
humonst — a  necessary  title,  or  passport  as  it  Avere 
to  the  pale  of  humanity;  and  a  man  without  his  weak 
side,  (supposing  such  to  exist),  would  have  certainly 
appeared  to  him  quite  as  unearthly  and  suspicious, 
as  one  without  a  shadow.  So  far  were  liis  few 
privileged  Mends  from  enjoying  in  his  mind^s  eye 
any  exemption  from  the  general  infirmity,  that 
a  microscopic  view  of  their  imprefections  formed 
as  little  a  treason  in  his  case  against  the  law  of 
friendship,  as  it  proved  an  obstacle  to  his  cherish- 
ing for  them  the  utmost  warmth  of  regard. 

Even  "  dear  Anne,^'  never  otherwise  (however 
years  of  estrangement  might  have  taught  his 
tongue  decorum),  characterised  in  his  mental 
colloquies — was  not  the  less  dear,  for  standing  con- 
victed of  two  or  three  acts  of  the  most  egregious 
folly ;  such  as  often  prove  compatible,  in  the 
strange  compound  called  woman,  with  admirable 
sense,  and  uncommon  abilities. 

Her  marriage  with  John  EUesmere,  that  first 
blunder  which  it  would  have  taken  liim  years  to 
forgive,  had  not  poor  John  utterly  disarmed  him 
by  departing  within  the  twelvemonth — her  mis- 
management of  her  son  at  John's  death  (which, 
had  she  condescended  to  learn  riding  under  his 
father,  that  science  might  have  averted),  by  first 
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jiiniig  him  his  head,  and  then  pulling  him  up  sud- 
denly, just  at  the  wrong  moment — and  now  the 
strange,    cruel,    far-fetched,    romantic    notion   of 
lea^dng  her  sole  grand-child  and  reputed  heiress 
Avith  little  more  than  a  pittance,  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  a  useless  old   bachelor,  and   the   chance 
goodAvill  of  strangers  !     All  these  errors  in  judg- 
ment  (follies,  at  any  other  time,  he  would  not 
have  scrupled  to  call  them),  the  last  especially 
because   pressed   upon   him   by   present   circum- 
stances, rose  up  in  succession  before  the  discrimi- 
nating eye,  which  friendship  now  again  revealed 
by  its  true  name  of  love,  could  not  blind.     And 
yet  was  the  being  thus  brought  down  to  the  level 
of  humanity  a  whit  less  dear,  or  her  memoi-y  less 
precious  to  the  strange,  yet  gifted  individual,  avIio 
deplored   her  ?     No !     Had   he   not   told   her   a 
thousand  times  his  "mind^'  on  the  two  former 
capital  errors  of  her  life,  and  had  the  third  not 
been  to  form,  that  very  afternoon,  the  subject  of  a 
yet  more  animated  discussion  and  remonstrance — 
I  question  whether  half  as  much  of  deep  human 
sorrow,  of  tender  recollection  of  past  chidinas  and 
reconciliations,  and  bitter  regrets  for  all  tlic  lights 
and  shades  of  a  confiding  intimacy  never  to  be 
replaced  on  this  side  the  grave,  would  have  shaken 
to  its  very  core  the  soul  of  Dr.  Y — ,  and  wrung 
tears,  like  hail  drops,   from  beneath  his  shaggy 
eyebrows.      That  "  mind  "   (to  use  his  favourite 
phrase)  he  could  never  tell  again  to  one  who  heard 
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and  forgave  if  she  did  not  listen  and  profit.  "For 
the  conckiding  mistake  of  an  eccentric  and 
romantic  career  there  was  now  no  remedy.  And 
the  Doctor,  with  the  love  of  ten  fathers  in  his 
heart  for  the  youthful  charge  assigned  to  him,  but 
the  utter  helplessness  of  a  recluse  in  all  that 
regarded  its  manifestation,  set  himself,  vrith  all 
the  resolution  he  could  muster,  to  the  task  of  im- 
parting to  her  that  she  was  not  (as  he  concluded 
she  took  for  granted)  an  heiress  ! 

To  his  surprise  he  found,  as  the  first  fruits  of 
the  somewhat  unusual  system  of  education, 
founded  almost  exclusively  on  example,  and  asso- 
ciation with  her  own  generous  and  lofty  character, 
pm'sued  by  his  departed  friend — the  most  genuine 
and  total  indifference,  as  Avell  as  ignorance  on  a 
subject  on  which,  dutiful  and  disinterested  as  he 
believed  his  Avard  to  be,  he  had  given  her  credit 
for  feeling  natural  disappointment.  But  Anne, 
though  kind  and  courteous  as  a  sense  of  utter 
dependence  could  have  made  her,  to  the  respect- 
able servants  of  her  grandmother's  establishment, 
was  forbidden  to  converse  with  them.  And  from 
them  alone,  situated  as  she  was  (for  Mrs.  Elles- 
mere^  on  her  son's  death,  retired  fi'om  all  save  the 
most  limited  circle  of  society),  could  she  have 
heard  a  word  of  future  expectations;  nor  Avas 
there  one  among  them  who  Avould  not  have 
deemed  it  treason  against  gratitude  to  breathe  a 
syllable  by  which  so  deplorable  an  event  as  their 
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beloved  mistress's  deatli  could  be  even  imagined. 
From  less  attached  bosoms^  indeed,  her  robust 
frame  and  comparatively  few  years  would  have 
banished  thoughts  of  impending  dissolution  ;  and 
so  far  from  Anne  having  ever  been  tempted  to 
look  beyond  her  patroness's  life,  her  own  seemed, 
to  the  devoted  affection  of  youth,  indissolubly 
bound  up  with  it.  To  picture  herself  as  emanci- 
pated or  enriched  by  an  event  so  disastrous  and 
so  wholly  uncontemplated,  never  once  entered 
into  her  well-regulated  mind. 

When,  therefore,  after  seeking  in  vain  to  impart 
consolation  on  those  noble  features  of  bereavement 
and  deprivation,  which  he  shared  too  deeply  to  be 
able  to  act  the  comforter's  part.  Dr.  Y —  relieved 
his  own  feelings,  at  the  expense  he  concluded,  of 
the  orphan's,  by  alluding  to  her  grandmother's 
will,  he  found  it  nearly  impossible  to  excite  any 
interest,  and  totally  so  to  draw  forth  any  surprise 
on  a  subject  which  had  obviously  never  before 
been  present,  in  any  shape,  to  the  poor  girl's 
mind.  This  was  so  obvious  that,  instead  of  having 
the  painful  office  of  destroying  the  baseless  fabric 
of  a  palace,  the  good  Doctor  found  himself  em- 
])arked  in  the  more  congenial  one,  of  rearing,  on 
the  sure  foundation  of  innocence  and  content,  a 
modest  structure  of  hopes  and  expectations,  which. 
It  was  evident,  would  (Avhen  leisure  to  appre- 
ciate them  should  arrive)  satisfy  his  gentle  ward. 

"  Your  grandmother,  my  dear  child,  it  is  my 
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duty  to  tell  you^  lias  left  the  bulk  of  licr  fortune 
(undei'  trust  to  myself)  for  charitable  purposes." 
"  So  good !  so  like  herself !  "  sighed  Anne^  on, 
whose  mind's  eye  the  thousand  acts  of  munificent 
benevolence  she  had  witnessed  from  a  child,  rose 
in  beautiful  array  as  she  spoke.  "  All  her  ser- 
vants, to  the  lowest,  are  amply  proAdded  for ;  and 
as  for  you,  my  dear  girl,  she  has,  perhaps,  best 
sliOAAii  her  care  for  youi*  true  happiness  by  leaving 
you  independent  enough  to  secure  kindness, 
without  the  means  of  purchasing  flattering  fi-iends 
or  hireling  admirers.  You  have  (subject  to  my 
guardianship)  j£200  per  annum,  till  you  marry, 
and  when  you  meet  a  man  good  enough  to  deser\'e 
you,  your  portion  "wdU  be  j£2,000.  Your  dear 
grandmother's  own  annoyance  from  mercenary 
addi'csses,  which  di'ove  her  to  form  a  hasty  and 
ill-assorted  match,  has  been,  no  doubt,  the  cause 
of  an  act  which,  however  the  world  may  caAdl  at 
it,  you  and  I,  my  dear  child,  love  her  memory  too 
dearly  to  call  in  question." 

To  enter  further  into  details  for  the  futiu'e, 
with  one  whose  young  spirit  lay  crushed  beneath 
the  weight  of  misfortune,  would  have  been  vain, 
had  her  guardian  been  equal  to  the  subject.  But 
when  the  last  duties  had  been  performed,  and  the 
stillness  of  an  abode  (to  which,  on  Anne's  account, 
and  to  offer  her,  at  all  times,  a  familiar  home,  the 
Doctor,  as  residuary  legatee,  transferred  his  own 
residence),  pressed  heavily  on  both,  he  quietly  dis- 
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closed  to  his  lieart-broken  Avard  a  plan  oirce  hiutid 
at  by  her  grandmother,  and  highly  approved  of 
by  himself,  in  the  event  of  her  being  suddenly 
thrown  on  his  inexperienced  guardianship. 

At  one  of  the  small  quiet  bathing  places  an- 
nually frequented  on  her  young  charge's  account, 
by  ^Irs.  Ellesmere,  the  family  of  the  clergyman 
had  formed  an  exception  to  the  usual  rule  of  de- 
clining acquaintance.  And  so  favourable  had 
been  her  estimate  of  the  Vicar's  lady,  as  to  over- 
come, Avhen  obliged  on  her  widowhood  to  open  a 
small  establishment  for  education,  .Mrs.  EUes- 
mere's  violent  prejudice  against  female  schools  in 
general,  and  induce  her  to  permit  bttle  Aurie 
(then  a  mere  child)  to  imbibe  its  rudiments  among 
her  pupils.  With  these,  as  well  as  their  mistress, 
she  had  been  a  favourite  plaything;  and  some- 
times, in  later  periods  of  her  youthfnl  history, 
Anne's  memory  had  reverted,  Avith  openly  ex- 
pressed pleasure,  to  her  brief  companionship  with 
childi'en  of  her  own  age  at  jNIrs.  L — 's. 

The  seminary  was  now  given  up,  and  its  head 
enjoying,  in  the  tranquil  scene  of  her  useful 
laboui's,  their  well-earned  fpuits,  amid  univei'sal 
consideration.  With  her,  it  now  occurred  to 
Dr.  Y —  that  Anne  might  find,  during  that  first 
season  of  grief  when  other  society  would  be  dis- 
tasteful, an  endeared  and  soothing  home.  The 
matter  was  not  difficult  to  arrange.  Liberal 
terms  were  offered  where  love  alone  would  have 
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seciu'ed  a  welcome,,  and  while  Anne  soon  hailed 
a  second  mother  in  Mrs.  L — ,  her  widowed  heart 
yearned  to  cherish  and  console  the  orphan  who 
had  lisped  her  first  lessons  at  her  knee. 

At  M —  a  year^  the  most  placid,  perhaps,  if  not 
the  happiest  of  her  life,  rolled  over  the  head  of 
Anne,  who,  while  cherishing  in  a  spot  full  of 
reminiscences  of  her  lost  grandmother,  every 
valued  precept  and  bright  example  of  her  in 
whom  she  deplored  not  only  the  friend  and  guide 
of  her  youth,  but  the  most  lively  and  intellectual 
of  companions — imbibed  unconsciously,  from  a 
gentler  specimen  of  womankind,  those  minor 
feminine  graces  which  can  never  be  safely  or  pro- 
fitably banished  from  female  education.  So  strong 
and  mutual  had  become  the  attachment  between 
herself  and  her  mild  monitress,  and  so  increasing 
her  disinclination  to  invade  (notwithstanding  his 
kind  and  frequent  assiu-ances  of  Avelcome)  the 
fireside  of  her  eccentric  guardian,  that  the  close 
of  a  second  year  might  have  found  her  a  con- 
tented inhabitant  of  the  secluded  fishing  village 
of  ]M — ,  had  not  chance,  or  rather  affection, 
brought,  on  a  visit  to  their  former  preceptress, 
tAvo  young  ladies,  who,  though  sufficiently  Anne's 
seniors  to  remember  her  only  as  a  pet  and  a  play- 
tliing,  were  delighted  to  renew  the  acquaintance, 
and  soon  determined  it  should,  if  possible,  ripen 
into  friendship. 

With  this  view,   and  the  fall   consent  of  the 
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Doctor  and  Mrs.  L — ,  both  of  whom  thought  it 
time  for  Anne's  long  cherished  sadness  to  be  dis- 
pelled by  scenes  and  society  more  coiigenial  to  her 
agCj  she  was  invited,  nay,  entreated  to  accompany 
them  on  their  return  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  pro- 
jDOsal  the  more  delightful  to  her,  as  with  a  pas- 
sionate, though  yet  undeveloped  love  of  nature, 
her  acquaintance  with  its  beauties  had  hitherto 
been  limited  to  the  ruralities  of  Chelsea,  and  the 
sea  side  sterility  of  the  bare  and  rocky,  though 
salubrious  coast  of shire. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  transports  which  her 
more  practised  companions  envied,  while  they 
half  wondered  at,  that  Anne  hailed  the  charms  of 
the  beautiful  island  which  exhibits,  diminished  as 
in  some  fairy  diorama,  the  picturesque  features 
elsewhere  expanded  into  more  imposing  grandeur. 
But  it  was  not  by  indi^-idual  features,  or  even  by 
scener}'^  generally,  so  called,  that  the  raptui'ous 
feelings  of  so  absolute  a  novice  were  chiefly  called 
forth.  It  was  to  her  quite  enough  to  exist  in  the 
environs  of  the  lovely  little  town  of  Ryde — to 
gaze,  from  morning  till  night,  on  shifting  sails 
gliding  perpetually  on  the  bosom  of  its  calm 
waters — to  wander  amid  the  old  Avoods  by  whose 
bending  boughs  those  waters  are  fringed,  and 
listen  to  the  nightingales,  with  whose  melody  they 
day  and  night  resound. 

All  this  was  to  Anne  like  entering  on  a  new 
and  unimagincd  world ;  and  had  she  been  bom 
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blind  and  suddenly  invested  with  ^dsion^  her 
delight  and  enjoyment  could  hardly  have  been 
more  keenly  felt  or  more  wadly  expressed. 
Whole  days  were  spent  in  exploring  parties  among 
the  shady  lanes  and  secluded  villages,  and  lovely 
Adllas  which,  in  that  undulating  country,  rise,  as 
if  by  enchantment,  upon  the  wondering  view; 
while,  at  every  opening  in  the  woods,  lovely  vistas 
of  the  more  distant  summer  sea  lent  animation  to 
the  varied  landscape. 

But  it  was  not  inanimate  uatui'e  (if  such,  in- 
deed, there  be)  to  which  the  mind  of  Anne,  long 
confined  within  one  bounded,  though  intellectual 
circle,  soon  responded.  The  charms  of  society 
were  hitherto  as  untasted  by  her  as  those  of 
scenery  ',  and  the  large  happy  family  in  the  bosom 
of  which  she  found  herself,  for  the  first  time, 
domiciliated,  with  all  its  domestic  interests, 
natural  pursuits  and  participated  enjoyments, 
seemed  as  beautiful  to  her  within  doors  as  all 
else  without.  True,  that  with  the  highly-gifted 
companion  of  her  youthful  days,  she  had  never 
missed  other  or  younger  associates.  Yet  Avhen 
mixing,  for  the  first  time  with  the  zest  of  a  novice, 
brightened  by  the  relish  of  a  highly  cultivated 
mind,  in  a  polished  and  superior  circle,  there  was 
in  Anne's  feelings  a  freshness,  and  in  her  manners  a 
fascination  which  few  could  either  define  or  resist. 

She  was  so  thoroughly  unlike  the  common- 
place conventional   girls   Avho   form    the   general 
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mass  of  watering-place  frequenters,  so  naive,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  shrewd  in  her  remarks,  so 
unaffectedly  delighted  and  uudisguisedly  amused, 
that  happy  was  the  member  of  the  coterie  who,  in 
any  pleasure  expedition,  or  summer  ramble,  could 
secure  her  for  a  companion. 

Before  long  Avalks  and  quiet  dinner-parties  had 
half  exhausted  their  claims  on  Anne^s  dormant,  or 
rather  ncAv-born  faculties,  novelty,  in  a  yet  more 
exciting  shajjc,  was  thrown  in  her  way  by  the 
announcement  of  a  gay  ball  to  be  given  at 
Portsmouth  on  occasion  of  oui-  then  frequent 
Peninsular  victories.  Tickets  were  sent,  as  a 
matter  of  coiu'se,  to  the  party  at  Ryde;  and, 
as  a  matter  of  coui'se,  they  were  accepted  for 
themselves  and  their  youtliful  guest. 

Anne,  at  first,  felt  her  mourning  not  yet  wholly 
laid  aside,  and  that  within  "  passing  show  "  which 
it  still  at  times  faithfully  reflected — an  obstacle  to 
mingling  in  a  scene  of  gaiety.  But  her  objections 
were  overniled  by  so  many  glad  and  kind  voices, 
and  cm-iosity  -female  curiosity,  of  which  Anne 
liad  her  share — so  seconded  the  pleadings,  that 
"svitli  her  usual  straightforwardness,  she  confessed 
she  should  like  to  go. 

A  bar  of  a  more  personal  and  less  serious  kind 
threatened  to  mar  her  enjoyment,  and  one  which 
she  was  not  ashamed  laughingly  to  avow.  Her 
dancinjg  education  had  not  been  altogetTier  neg- 
lected, but  so  little  had  Mrs.  Ellesmerc's  acquaint- 
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aiice  lain  among  ball-giA-ing  or  ball-going  people, 
that  Anne,  with  a  figure  that  seemed  made  on 
purpose  for  the  exercise,  had  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  practising  it  in  public.  From  this,  as 
the  day  approached,  she  naturally  shrunk  with  an 
admixture  of  womanly  dread  of  the  exliibition, 
and  girlish  fear  of  not  getting  a  partner ;  though, 
against  the  latter  alternative,  her  friends'  account 
of  the  preponderance  of  beaux  at  Portsmouth 
balls  would  have  insured  a  less  attractive  person. 

As  the  time  drew  near,  however,  these  con- 
flicting feelings  were  set  at  rest,  in  a  way,  perhajis, 
not  very  agreeable  to  the  most  retiring  of  young 
ladies,  in  the  shape  of  "a  sprained  ancle,  which 
she  managed  to  get  while  scrambling  along 
the  Under  Cliff";  and  where,  Avhile  it  did  not 
preclude  her  going  to  the  ball,  confined  her  to  the 
part  of  a  spectator.  In  this  character,  she  an- 
ticipated abundant  enjoyment,  and  had  many 
proff'ers  from  volunteers  in  the  domestic  circle,  to 
share  her  forced  inactivity,  for  the  sake  of  her 
conversation. 

It  was  destined,  however,  to  be  otherwise  be- 
stowed and  monopolized.  Immediately  on  the 
Ryde  party  entering  the  room,  the  officer  who 
acted  as  master  of  the  ceremonies  begged  to 
introduce  his  most  distingue  companions  as  part- 
ners to  the  young  ladies.  And  on  learning  the 
accident  which  prevented  one  of  the  youngest  and 
fairest    among   them   from  joining   the   dancers. 
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seemed  half  pleased  witli  the  opportunity  of  in- 
demnifying, by  her  smiles  anel  society,  the  most 
distinguished  looking  person  decidedly  in  the 
room,  an  officer  just  landed  from  Spain,  and  dis- 
abled also  by  a  recent  wound  fi'om  an  active  share 
in  the  evening^s  amusement.  The  introduction 
was  soon  made,  playful  condolence  exchanged  on 
their  mutual,  though  differently  occasioned  mis- 
fortune ;  and  after  some  lively  but  good-natured 
discussion  of  the  scene  before  them,  the  novelty 
of  which,  to  Anne,  rendered  her  remarks  particu- 
larly jyigwaw^  to  her  more  experienced  companion, 
they  were  soon  deep  in  the  engrossing  subject  of 
the  recent  campaigns. 

The  officer,  spite  of  his  youth,  in  those  days  of 
rapid  promotion,  a  INIajor,  but  whose  name  was 
too  imperfectly  caught  by  Anne  to  enable  her  to 
report  it  correctly,  was  not  long  in  feeling  and 
expressing  his  astonishment  at  her  miuute  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  late  eventful  struggle. 
"  You  must  certainly  have  a  brother  in  the 
army,^^  said  he,  with  a  smile,  and  a  slight  em- 
phasis on  the  word,  ^^  to  be  so  thorougly  au  fait 
of  all  the  marches  and  counter-marches  which 
have  taken  place  among  us,  and  to  have  imbibed 
so  rare  an  interest  in  deeds  of  battle  and  blood- 
shed.'^ 

"  Nay,  rather  deeds  of  valom*  and  patriotism ; 
for  as  such,"  said  Anne,  lowering  her  voice,  "  I 
was  taught  to  consider  them  by  a  dear  friend,  now 
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no  more.  I  am  not  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a 
brother  ;  but  it  surely  needs  no  such  tie  to  create 
an  interest  in  a  brave  nation  and  its  gallant  de- 
fenders !  " 

Could  Anne,  whose  eyes  as  well  as  her  voice 
had  sunk,  as  she  caught  herself  expressing  to  a 
stranger  the  chivah'ous  feelings  in  which  she  had 
been  nurtui'ed,  have  seen  the  look  of  gi'atified 
admiration  with  which  her  military  companion 
received  the  unintentional  compliment,  she  would 
perhaps  have  shrunk  from  their  further  expres- 
sion. But,  excited  by  the  novel  presence  of  a 
bona  fide  wounded  hero,  one  realizing  too  well  the 
beau  ideal  of  the  character — roused  by  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  theme  by  which  she  had  seen  the 
noble  mind  of  her  first  friend  wholly  engrossed 
— and  led  on  by  the  graphic  details  given  her  by 
an  actual  witness  and  sharer  in  the  actions  with 
which  all  Eiu'ope  rang — she  continued  to  manifest 
a  degree  of  intelligent  interest  which,  while  it 
rivetted  the  gaze  and  commanded  the  admiration  of 
her  companion,  di'ew  the  attention  of  many  to  the 
novel  circumstance  of  the  two  most  animated 
persons,  perhaps,  in  the  ball-room,  being  appa- 
rently unconscious  that  music  and  dancing  were 
going  on  around  them. 

From  Spain,  they  by  degrees  passed  to  other 
countries.  The  officer  had  sened  in  many,  and 
described  them  well ;  admitted  the  glowing  charms 
of  their  sunny  southern  skies,  yet  adverted  with 
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peculiar  pleasure  to  a  visit,  paid  in  eai'ly  youth, 
to  Scotland,  with  which  country  he  was  now,  he 
mentioned,  likely  to  be  more  nearly  connected. 

Anne  was  sighing  over  the  little  chance  she 
foresaw  of  her  ever  luxui'iating  among  the  splen- 
did mountain  scenery  which  that  of  Spain  had 
failed  to  obliterate  from  the  young  soldier's  recol- 
lection, when  the  breaking  up  of  the  ball,  broke 
up  at  the  same  time,  very  prematurely  both 
thought,  their  agreeable  tete  a  tete.  Her .  com- 
panion took  leave,  with  evidently  sincere  regrets 
that  his  immediate  departure  from  Portsmouth 
would  preclude  his  then  following  up  the  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  Anne  Avondered  that  she  should  feel 
really  sorry  at  the  thought  of  never  again,  per- 
haps, seeing  a  person  whom,  till  that  evening,  she 
had  never  seen  before.  But  when  rallied  on  the 
little  interest  Avith  Avhich  her  first  ball  had  appa- 
rently inspired  her,  she  playfully  set  off  against 
it,  the  engrossing  claims  of  her  first  wounded 
hero. 

It  needed  not  the  halo  of  a  score  of  battles  and 
half  a  score  of  Avounds  to  shed  interest  around  the 
young  oflficer,  Avhose  handsome  face  and  person, 
moulded  rather  on  a  southern  than  a  northern 
model,  was  the  very  perfection  of  manly  beauty. 
His  high,  noble  features,  full  dark  eye,  and  raven 
hair,  with  a  certain  grave  and  pensive  air,  by 
which,  as  much  as  by  the  langour  of  suff"ering, 
])is  playfulness  was  tempered,  seemed  so  to  ideutfy 
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him  with  the  high-minded  nation  in  whose  cause 
his  wounds  had  been  received,  that,  but  for  his 
fluent  English,  and  something  that  bespoke,  even 
to  a  novice,  the  British  officer,  he  might  have 
been  mistaken  for  a  noble  Spaniard. 

Tliiit  tlie  more  practised  among  Anne's  hearers, 
should,  next  morning  over  the  breakfast-table,  in 
the  midst  of  her  panegyrics,  clamourously  unite 
in  inquiring  the  name  of  their  object,  was  certainly 
natural ;  but,  on  this  pointy  strange  to  say,  Anne 
could  give  them  very  imperfect  information.  He 
had,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  been  introduced 
to  her  as  '  ]Major,'  and  the  name  which  followed 
that  very  respectable  travelling  title  had  sounded 
like  '  Sullivan,^  and  certainly  began  with  an  '  S  '. 
But,  as  the  trio  of  strange  officers,  all  from 
diflierent  regiments,  who,  as  mere  birds  of  passage, 
had  mingled  in  the  gay  scene,  were  personally 
unknown  to  all  the  party,  there  was  no  present 
opportunity  of  elucidating  a  matter,  which  events 
more  nearly  concerning  herself,  ere  many  hours 
were  over,  completely  superseded  in  Anne^s  affec- 
tionate heart. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  Ryde  party,  Avhile  waiting 
the  hour  for  the  then  daily  packet  which  was  to 
convey  them  back  to  the  island,  found  the  time  be- 
guiled by  the  amusing  scene  of  the  debarkation  of 
passengers  from  a  large  Indiaman,  on  her  way  to 
the  Downs ;  the  greater  part  of  them,  a  motley 
groupe    of    bilious  nabobs,   pale,     exotic-looking 
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ladies,  fantastically  attired  black  nurses,  and  cliild- 
ren  oiitlandisli  in  appearance  as  themselves,  soon 
thronged  the  stairs  and  passages  of  the  renowned 
hotel,  making  its  present  occupants  look  forward 
with  pleasure  to  their  o^aii  speedy  CA^acuati on. 

Anne  alone,  to  Avhom  everything  in  the  Avorld, 
even  sable  ayahs  and  yellow  nabobs,  Avas  new  and 
delightful,  heard  Avith  regret  the  summons  to  the 
quay|;  and  was  lingering,  in  her  bonnet  and 
large  AO'apping  cloak  on  the  imperfectly  lighted 
stau'case,  to  caress  a  beautiful  little  boy,  one  of 
the  Indian  arrivals,  when  she  was  tapped  on 
the  shoulder  from  behind,  by  his  dark  attend- 
ant, Avith  the  familiar  appellation  of  Missus,  and 
turned  suddenly  round,  so  that  the  light  from  an 
open  door  fell  on  her  face.  The  woman  seeing  a 
fac  simile  before  her,  in  form  and  contour,  of  her 
supposed  mistress,  but  with  fair  hair,  blue  eyes, 
and  cheeks  on  which  no  Indian  sun  had  en  Ad  ou  sly 
blanched  the  roses,  gave  a  scream  of  surprise,  not 
unallied  Avith  superstitious  terror ;  and  from  the 
half  opened  door  sailed  out,  Avi  than  apathy  Avhich  not 
even  some  alarm  for  her  infant  could  quicken  into 
life,  the  dark,  though  brilliant  edition  of  Anne 
EUesmere,  for  Avhom  she  had  been  CAddently  mis- 
taken by  the  servant. 

The  mistake  was  indeed  a  natural  one,  Avhen 
light  had  been  wanting  to  detect  the  contrast  in 
complexion  bctAveen  the  young  women,  Avho,  when 
even  confronted  together,  seemed  to  have  been  cut 
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1)y  nature^  as  far  as  form_,  and  stature,  and  even 
linaments  were  concerned,  in  a  twin-mould.  So 
strong  was  the  likeness,  nay  almost  identity, 
especially  when  the  raven  and  flaxen  locks,  their 
chief  distinction,  were  casually  covered ;  that  the 
bewildered  child  gazing  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
exclaimed  "two  mammas ! "  And  instinct  combined 
with  probability  to  draw  from  tlie  lips  of  the  warm 
hearted  Anne,  the  exclamation  "  My  Indian 
sister  !    Sui'ely  you  are  Jviliet  V 

And  Juliet  truly  it  was  !  the  petted,  indulged, 
spoilt  beauty,  who  even  while  the  glory  of  a  dis- 
covery so  interesting  lent  colour  and  animation  to 
her  faded  cheeks,  might  well  have  passed,  young 
as  she  was,  for  the  elder  sister  of  the  fail",  almost 
child-like  creatm'e,  over  whose  healthful  com- 
plexion, neither  climate  nor  dissipation  had  ever 
.cast  their  noxious  shade.  Transported,  to  find  at 
length  a  being  of  her  o^vn  age  and  kindred,  on 
whom  to  lavish  her  affections,  and  in  a  beautiful 
child  a  source  of  interest  and  delight  of  the  most 
thoroughly  novel  kind  ;  the  summons  to  return  to 
Ryde,  could  her  considerate  friends  under  the  cir- 
cumstances have  been  cruel  enough  to  enforce  it, 
would  have  found  Anne  for  once,  impracticable. 

But  with  her  new  found  sister,  it  seemed  super- 
fluous to  all  (save  perhaps  that  sister  herself),  to 
doubt  she  should,  at  present  both  wish  and  intend 
to  remain  ;  it  being  only  stipulated  by  Anne's  self- 
constituted  guardians,  and  languidly  assented  to 
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bv  the  helpless  new  arrival^  that  she  and  all  her  be- 
longings should,  after  a  day  or  two  of  necessary 
repose,  be  transported  from  the  expensive  discom- 
forts of  Portsmouth,  to  the  rural  felicity  of  a 
cottage  near  Ryde. 

For  the  first  day  they  were  left  together,  the 
loving  heart  of  Anne  would  allow  her  to  do  little 
else,  than  dwell  with  admiring  extacy  on  the  beauty 
and  gi'ace  of  her  far  more  perfect  prototype ;  and 
snatch  to  her  knee  and  devour  with  kisses  the 
delicate,  but  wayward  and  neglected  child,  Avho 
clung  to  her  already  with  instinctive  fondness. 
With  such  a  ti'easure  in  her  arms,  to  compensate 
for  the  separation,  even  absence  from  an  amiable 
and  afiectionate  husband,  she  thought,  might  be 
cheerfully  endnred. 

But  though  Juliet  regretted  India,  fi'om  whose 
luxuries  nothing  save  fading  health  could  have 
withdi'a'mi  her,  it  was  not,  Anne  soon  found  with 
pain,  her  lonely  husband  by  whom  her  thoughts  of 
the  East  were  monopolised ;  nor  was  the  boy  who 
resembled  him,  endeared,  by  that  generally  resist- 
less bond,  to  a  heart  whose  love  of  self  had  from 
the  cradle,  stifled  every  other  feeling. 

This  of  coiu'se,  Anne  did  not  at  once  perceive, 
nor  till  long  months  had  passed,  admit  even  to 
herself.  But  a  day  had  scarce  elapsed  in  her 
sister's  society,  before  she  learned  to  bless  that 
tostenng  care  of  ^Mrs.  Ellesmere's,  by  which  she 
had  been  saved  from  utter  helplessness,  enmd,  and 
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discontent,  from  an  apatliy  which  did  not  suffice  to 
prelude  fastidious  sensitiA'eness  to  petty  incoii- 
veniencesj  and  a  queinilous  dissatisfaction  "with  tiie 
present,  unredeemed  by  even  the  affectation  of  re- 
gret for  those  nearest  and  dearest,  left  behind. 

The  chief  point  for  her  sister's  daily  repinings, 
even  amid  the  kindly  welcome  afforded  her  by  the 
cheerfid  amily  at  Hyde,  was  the  limited  allow- 
ance wliich  the  impaired  circimistances  of  her 
husband  (impaii'ed,  she  owned  by  her  own  ex- 
travagance), Avould  permit  him,  even  at  every 
sacrifice  of  his  o"nTi  comfort,  to  allot  for  her  use. 
For  this,  Anne  rejoiced  that  she  had  a  ready 
remedy  in  the  ample,  and  she  had  thought  hitherto 
superfluous,  income,  which  the  liberality  of  her 
dear  grandmother  had,  as  it  were  prophetically 
bequeathed.  To  share  this  with  her  newly  found 
sister,  nay  even  to  dedicate  it  um-esei'vedly  to  her 
benefit,  seemed  to  the  generous  heart  of  Anne  an 
act  of  duty  as  delightful  as  inevitable,  while  she  for- 
tunately attributed  to  increasing  intimacy,  the 
growing  partiality  manifested  by  Juliet  for  a  sister, 
who  had  comparative  affluence  to  bestow. 

The  other  source  of  lamentation  however,  which, 
when  pecuniary  difficulties  were  ob^dated,  rose  to 
the  shallow  smface  of  the  petted  beauty's  mind, 
was  the  necessity  of  compljdng  so  far  with  her 
husband's  injunctions,  and  the  expectations  of  his 
family,  as  to  pass  at  least,  the  first  few  months  of 
her  residence  in  Europe  with  them  in  Scotland  ; 
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a  pilgrimage  for  wliich  Aune^  who  heartily  en^ded 
her  the  power  of  performing  it^  could  not  he  in- 
duced by  any  eloquence  to  regard  her  as  a  martyr. 

She  Avas  soon  indel)ted  to  Juliet's  selfishness  for 
a  good  office  to  which  sisterly  aftection  alone  might 
never  have  prompted  her.  In  her  letter,  announc- 
ing her  arrival  to  the  old  people  at  Castle  Lamont, 
she  dwelt  with  so  much  apparent  feeling  on  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  with  the  hitherto  unknown 
relative,  and  the  grief  she  should  feel  in  being 
separated  from  Anne,  that  it  needed  not  Highland 
hospitaUty,  and  responsiveness  to  the  claims  of  blood, 
to  di'aw  forth  the  warmest  iuAitation  for  JNIiss 
EUesmere  to  accompany  her  sister  to  the  north. 
The  proposal  was  too  congenial  to  Anne's  wishes  tc 
require  longer  delay  in  replying,  than  was  neces- 
sary for  reference  to  the  guardian,  whose  consent 
was  unhesitatingly  obtained. 

Some  of  his  own  early  and  happiest  days  had 
been  passed  in  the  prosecution  of  his  medical  studies 
in  Scotland,  and  his  only  regret,  as  now  playfully 
expressed,  was  that  he  covdd  not,  Avith  the  feelings 
and  acti\aty  of  three  and  twenty,  once  more  escort 
them  thither, 

Haring  always,  spite  of  its  fortunate  result,  ob- 
jected to  and  lamented  the  isolation  in  which  Mrs. 
EUesmere  had  herself  lived  and  brought  up  her 
grandchild,  the  good  man  rejoiced  at  the  prospect 
of  Anne's  new  found  ties  biinging  her  into  con- 
tact not  only  with  her  nearest  relative,  but  her 

N  2 
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respectable  connexions  b\  marriage ;  and  having 
stipulated  that  on  the  passage  of  the  sisters  through 
London,  and  the  sojourn  there  indispensable  for  the 
refit  of  the  younger's  Indian  wardrobe,  they  should 
take  up  their  abode  under  his  roof — he  prepared 
to  judge  for  himself  of  his  favourite  Anne's  future 
associate. 

If  the  Doctor,  who,  like  many  cynics  (good  na- 
tured  ones  especially),  was  extremely  open  to  the 
Influence  of  beauty,  had  been  to  form  his  judg- 
ment on  externals  alone,  his  darling  Anne  might 
have  had  her  supremacy  shaken  by  the  dazzling 
loveliness  of  the  new  comer ;  and  the  fascination  of 
smiles,  which,  when  unclouded  by  temper  or  caprice, 
had  made  Juliet,  from  her  cradle  up,  but  too  ir- 
resistible, and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  wilfulness 
too  often  inseparable  from  the  character  of  that 
rare  being — a  perfect  beauty. 

Delight  in  escaping  from  the  monotonous  se- 
clusion of  the  Isle  of  "Wight,  enjoyment  of  the 
gaiety  of  London,  the  power  of  adorning  her  pretty 
person  with  finery,  supplied  by  Anne's  liberal 
assignment  to  its  purchase,  of  all  the  savings  of 
her  own  years'  of  retirement — combined  to  shed 
over  Juliet's  countenance  and  manners  a  delusive 
halo  of  good  humour  and  amiability,  which  might 
have  deceived  one  less  penetrating  than  then*  quick- 
sighted  host.  But  ere  she  had  been  three  days 
his  guest,  he  remarked  to  Anne,  dru'ing  the  many 
tete  a  tete  breakfasts  v>  hich  the   Indian  lady's  in- 
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dolence    afforded    them — with    his    usual    blunt 
abruptness, 

" '  Tis  a  pity,  Anne,  and  I  am  sony  for  jo^x  ; 
but  your  pretty  sister  ^s  a  fool,  and  what  is  Avorse, 
au  ill-tempered,  and,  I  fear,  an  ill-principled  one. 
Her  present  good-humour  is  just  a  child's  with  a 
new  box  of  toys.  London  is  a  pretty  baby-house, 
though  an  expensive  one  j  and  decking-out  oneself, 
I  presume  at  least,  as  amusing  as  dressing  a  doll. 
But,  when  this  diversion  (on  which  I  see  she  has 
as  little  scruple  in  flinging  away  your  money, 
as  her  poor  ruined  husband's)  is  at  an  end,  and 
she  finds  her  beauty  and  her  finery  wasting  their 
sweetness  on  the  desert  air  of  her  father-in-law's 
Highland  castle,  she'll  show  the  cloven  foot, 
Anne,  depend  upon  it;  and  never  rest  till  she 
affronts  and  disgusts  the  old  people  into  giving 
her  a  pretext  for  getting  rid  of  them.  Keep  off 
this  evil  day,  however,  as  long  as  you  can ;  for 
she  will  be  safer,  and  you  happier,  at  Castle 
Lamont  than  at  any  of  the  '  Vanity  Fairs '  of 
England,  where  I  much  doubt  if  I  should  be 
justified  in  letting  you  be  together. 

"  Don't  say  so,  dear  Doctor  Y !  "  cried  the 

affectionate  girl,  with  one  of  her  own  bright, 
winning,  perennial  smiles;  though  it  half- faded 
away  under  a  sense  of  his  habitual  infallibility. 
"  Juliet  is  so  young — younger  even  than  me — and 
then  she  has  been  so  indulged,  so  admired  —  " 

"  So  spoilt,  in  sliort,"  interrupted  the  old  man ; 
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^'but,  that  is  uot  the  worst  of  it.  Slie  has  no 
sense,  Anne,  to  be  reasoned  out  of  her  mlfiikiess ; 
and  what  is  worse^  no  heart  to  be  -nrought  upon 
by  kindness.  She  never  wastes  a  thought  upon 
her  doating,  absent  husband ;  and  "  (lowering  his 
voice  to  a  whisper,  as  if  even  his  bachelor- 
sympathies  recoiled  from  the  admission,)  "does 
not  care  a  brass  farthing  for  her  beautiful,  delicate 
only  bov  !  " 

"  Dear  little  fellow  !  "  exclaimed  Anne,  to  whom 
the  child  had,  ever  since  his  arrival,  been  a  source 
of  the  liveliest  hourly  interest ;  "  that  is  impos- 
sible !  It  is  Juliet's  languid  Indian  manner 
towards  every  one,  that  makes  you  think  so.  I^m 
sure  she  indulges  Oswald  only  too  much  !  " 

"  Yes !  when  it  saves  her  the  trouble  of  con- 
tradicting him.  But  not  to  bring  health  to  those 
little  pallid  cheeks  of  his,  or  put  a  timely  check 
on  the  waywardness  of  temper  her  caprice  is  en- 
gendering, will  she  spare  an  hour  from  her  toilet, 
or  damage  one  feature  of  that  beautiful  face  of 
her's,  which  I  begin  to  look  on  with  no  more 
admiration  or  emotion  than  a  wax  baby's." 

"  Oh  !  but  consider,  Guardy,  dear,  her  having 
been  so  ill  brought  up  !  Grandmamma  herself 
came  to  pity  and  even  make  allowance  for  our 
poor  mother,  on  the  same  account." 

"  True,  true,  Anne !  and  blessings  on  that 
grandmother  for  bringing  you  up  with  sense  for 
both !     Get  vou  gone  to  Scotland  as  fast  as  vou 
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can,  before  I  hate  one  of  you  too  mucli  to  be 
civil,  and  love  the  other  too  dearly  to  part  with 
her ! " 

To  hate  Juliet,  however,  (even  in  the  modified 
sense  of  disliking)  was  rather  a  thing  to  be  con- 
templated in  cold  blood  dui'ing  her  absence,  than 
easily  accomplished,  even  by  a  cynic,  under  the 
witchery  of  her  faultless  beauty  and  its  attendant 
fascinations.  WTien  pleased  with  herself,  and 
consequently  with  those  around  her — when  allowed 
to  lounge  unchidden  on  a  sofa,  and  read  admira- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  all  who  approached  it ;  nay, 
even  when  lured  into  good-humour  by  the  sis- 
terly devotion  with  which  her  every  caprice 
was  gratified,  there  was  a  magic  in  her  smiles 
which  it  repaid  Anne  for  her  labour  of  love,  to 
see  casting  its  glamour  over  even  the  relaxing 
featui'es  of  her  shrewd  and  caustic  guardian. 
The  probable  effect  of  them  in  conciliating  the 
already  bespoken  goodwill  of  their  new  relatives, 
who  wrote  so  cordially  to  one  ^ith  whom  they 
were  evidently  determined  to  be  pleased — formed, 
to  the  kind  heart  of  Anne,  not  the  least  pleasing 
anticipation  of  her  Scottish  jpumey. 

It  was  commenced  at  last,  after  endless  delays, 
and  preparations  as  if  for  a  Siberian  exile ;  and 
Anne,  vague  as  were  her  ideas  of  Scotland,  could 
not  but  laugh  to  see  her  chilly  Indian  sister,  on  a 
fine  May  morning,  half  lifted,  under  a  Aveight  of 
furs,  into  a  travelling  carriage,   reduced  by  her 
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many  superfluous  appliances,  to  scanty  enough 
dimensions  for  two  of  the  slenderest  of  women, 
and  the  little  Oswald.  A  regular  cockney  damsel, 
engaged  in  defiance  of  Anne's  more  judicious 
counsels,  to  act  as  joint  lady's-maid,  and  attendant 
on  the  child,  till  consigned  to  the  more  expe- 
rienced hands  of  his  father's  quandom  nurse; 
and  an  equally  ill-selected  grinning  London  foot- 
man, bemoaned  in  concert,  on  the  rumble,  their 
exile  among  the  Scottish  savages. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Anne,  and  for  aU  con- 
cerned, that  good  humour  under  petty  annoyances 
had  been  part  of  the  Christian  philosophy  incul- 
cated by  example  on  her  by  her  grandmother.  To 
laugh,  as  well  as  act  for  the  whole  party,  mider 
circumstances  of  which  she  invariably  made  the 
best,  was  her  uniform  office.  Ti'aveUing  was  not 
then  exactly  what  the  progress  of  luxury  has 
made  it ;  and  though  first-rate  inns  on  the  North 
road  was  probably  better  appointed  in  those 
days  of  daily  posting  than  now,  Avhen  steam  and 
railroads  have  made  Boniface's  occupation  (like 
Othello's)  a  thing  ''past  and  gone" — yet  duly 
to  reach  those  privileged  stations  with  a  com- 
panion who  thought  "  time  made  for  slaves," 
and  to  whom  dawdling  it  away  had  become  second 
nature,  was  impossible.  And  when  the  child, 
ever  a  first  object  with  Aimt  Anne,  could  no 
longer  with  safety  be  allowed  to  prolong  his  slum- 
bers in  the  right  aii',  halts  had  to  be  made  at 
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village  hostelries^  at  the  simple  accommodations  of 
which^  three  noses,  at  least,  in  the  party  were 
seen  to  be  turned  up,  with  undisguised  disgust. 

While  the  languid  energies  of  Juliet  were  ex- 
hausting themselves  in  vituperation  of  the  scanty 
ill-contrived  substitute  for  her  dearly-beloved  sofa, 
and  the  equally  selfish  propensities  of  the  servants 
were  developed  in  attacks  upon  the  larder — it  was 
Anne,  who — after  securing  for  others  the  comforts 
of  well- aired  rooms  and  beds,  and  such  simple 
delicacies  as  a  country  inn  could  command,  and 
hushing  to  rest  the  boy,  who  would  only  sleep 
at  her  gentle  bidding — came  smiling,  at  length, 
into  the  little  sanded  parlour,  blew  into  a  cheer- 
ful blaze  the  wood  fire  her  shivering  sister  had 
first  ordered  and  then  railed  at,  poured  out  the 
tea,  or  carved  the  chicken  (as  the  case,  or  period 
of  arrival  might  require) ;  and  then,  -with  some 
bit  of  light  M'ork  in  her  nimble  fingers,  '' just,^^ 
she  said,  '^to  give  a  homish  look  (a  favourite  ex- 
pression with  her)  to  the  little  room,"  she  would 
relate  with  infinite  humour,  the  tale  of  her  ex- 
periences "  up  stairs  and  down  stairs,  and  in  my 
lady's  cham.ber,''  till  the  languishing  lady  herself, 
to  whom  all  was  new,  as  if  the  scene  had 
been  in  Egypt,  or  Timbuctoo,  fairly  beguiled 
out  of  her  ennui  and  listlessness,  rewarded  "\rith 
some  of  her  bewitching  smiles  the  sister  whose 
task  it  often  was  to  supersede  the  clumsy,  drowsy 
abigail,  and   braid   for  the   night  those   exquisite 
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raven  tresses  on  which  the  owner's  fair  fingers 
had  never  in  her  life  been  tried  ! 

In  about  six,  instead  of  the  three  or  foui'  days 
usually  allotted  for  the  journey,  in  the  old  jog- 
trot days  of  chaise  and  pair,  the  borders  of  Scot- 
land were  crossed  by  the  party ;  and  the  transition 
at  the  point  of  junction  (on  the  Carlisle  road_,) 
happening  to  be  in  favour  of  the  northern  king- 
dom, Anne's  vague  expectations  of  beauty  were 
so  far  realized  by  the  exquisite  stage  from  Long- 
town  to  Langholm,  and  the  rich  emerald  velvet 
of  the  sheep-dotted  hills  about  Hawick,  that  had 
Scotland  afforded  nothing  more  picturesque  or 
sublime,  she  never  would  have  done  exclaiming 
or  admu'ing. 

That  Juliet  felt  and  expressed  no  such  emotions, 
Anne  charitably  ascribed  to  the  superior  scale  of 
scenery  of  the  East ;  little  aware  that  if,  instead 
of  the  brown  plains  of  the  interior,  her  mi- 
grations in  India  had  lain  amid  the  wildest  de- 
files of  the  Himalaya,  not  one  thought,  save  of 
possible  delay  or  discomfort,  would  have  crossed 
her  sister's  imagination. 

If,  in  skirting  the  beautifal  and  classic  Tweed, 
one  slight  glance  followed  Anne's  rivetted  gaze 
on  the  half-reared  pile  of  Abbotsford,  it  was 
succeeded  by  an  imperceptible  slu-ug  of  the  shoul- 
ders, and  half-breathed  sigh,  that  for  kindred  with 
the  scene  and  objects  before  her,  the  substantial 
realities  of  rank  and  wealth  had   been   girlisldy 
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sacrificed.  And  liad  slie  possessed  sufficient 
fancy  to  efifect  the  metamoi*phosis,  the  mighty 
enchanter  whose  d\relliiig  she  contemplated  would 
have  risen  on  her  mind^s  eye  rather  as  a  malig- 
nant wizard^  Avhose  spells  had  blighted  her  youth, 
and  marred  her  fortunes  ! 

It  is  no  mangel,  then,  that  Anne's  extacies,  as 
'Branksome^  and  ^Melrose/  and  the  '  Eildon  mystic 
three/  rose  on  her  bodily  optics,  should  find  no  echo 
in  her  sister^s  bosom ;  and  that  her  proposal  of 
sleeping  at  a  well-knoTtai  and  well-kept  auberge, 
that  Scott's  "  own  romantic  town  "  might  not  be 
entered  under  cloud  of  night,  should  be  siillenly 
acceded  to  as  an  unaccountable  whim,  by  one 
certainly  well  qualified  to  be  a  judge  in  such  mat- 
ters. If  any  perverse  feeling  of  the  kind  dic- 
tated a  delay  beyond  all  former  loiterings  of 
travel  in  the  movements  of  the  person  who  acted 
the  usual  pai't  of  "  dead  weight "  on  the  journey, 
Anne's  supposed  impatience  had  its  reward,  in  the 
most  favourable  light— that  of  early  afternoon — 
under  which  the  city  of  romance  can  possibly  be 
first  viewed. 

If  any  one  could  be  so  ^  superfluous '  as  to 
describe,  after  the  author  of  ]Marmion,  the  native 
place  of  his  predilection,  I,  assui'cdly,  am  not  the 
person !  Most  Britons  have  now  seen  and  can 
appreciate  it.  But  few  even  of  those  who  have 
done  80  most  admiringly,  can  picture  to  them- 
selves the  enthusiasm  with  which  a  girl,  Avitli  a 
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strong  natural  feeling  of  beauty,  and  a  mind  cul- 
tivated up  to  the  pitch  (and  no  more)  most  favour- 
able for  judicious  admiration — gazed  upon  objects 
which,  if  fifty  times  less  interesting  in  themselves, 
or  less  happy  in  their  unique  combination,  stood 
illumined  in  her  mind^s  eye  by  all  the  reflected 
light  of  Scott's  cliivalry  and  patriotism. 

In  ours  (alas  !  that  it  should  be  so  said,  but 
"  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi,")  this  may  have  already 
begun  to  '^pale  its  ineffectual  fires"  before  the 
stern  realities  of  an  age  of  iron,  Avhen  its  political 
uses  of  ''  helm  and  hauberk "  have  been  replaced 
by  more  utilitarian  pui'poses — but  when  Anne 
Ellesmere  first  set  foot,  in  Scotland,  to  do  so 
otherwise  than  as  a  reverential  pilgrim  at  the 
shrine  of  its  far-famed  bard,  was  a  heresy  reserv^ed, 
perhaps,  for  the  wife  of  Oswald. 

The  sole  approach  to  national  feeling  which  dis- 
played itself  during  her  brief  sojourn  in  Edin- 
])urgh  was  a  general  equipment  of  herself  and 
child  in  their  (albeit 'motley'),  yet  *^' only "  wear 
of  tartan.  And  though  Anne  shrewdly  ascribed 
the  caprice  to  novelty  and  the  expensive  nature  of 
the  materials,  it  was  too  likely  to  flatter  the  kno^vn 
nationality  of  the  family  at  Castle  Lament,  to  be 
checked.  Castle  Lamont,  to  be  sure,  was  not 
exactly  in  the  Highlands,  but  so  happily  situated 
on  the  debateable  land  between  lowland  fertility 
and  mountain  grandeur,  as  to  be  often  classed,  and 
with  the  entii'e  approbation  of  its  o^^^lers,  on  the 
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picturesque  side.  And  cold  must  be  the  Scottish 
heart,  one,  especially,  estranged  for  half  a  lifetime 
from  the  sight  of  its  national  garb  and  native  hills, 
which  would  not  warm  at  the  sight  of  the  one, 
and  claim  kindi-ed  with  the  other. 

Even  the  laird  himself — for  I  love  his  memory 
too  well  to  choose  ever  to  think  or  -m-ite  of  him 
by  the  southern  title  of  j\Ir.  Lamont — would  have 
been  satisfied  with  Anne's  burst  of  impulsive  ad- 
miration ;  as,  no  longer  able  to  subdue  her  feelings 
to  the  cold  level  of  her  sister's  temperament,  she 
exclaimed,  on  first  sight  of  a  handsome  castellated 
mansion,  rising  proudly  from  the  ampliitheatre  of 
a  wooded  bank,  whose  timber  England  might  not 
have  disdained  to  own,  while  to  rival  its  Alpine 
background  woidd  have  defied  her  power — "  Look ! 
look  !  Juliet  !  happy  girl  that  you  are.  That 
lovely  place  before  us  must  be  Castle  Lamont.'' 

"  I  dare  say  it  is  damp,  and  must  be  dull,"  was 
Juliet's  disappointing  answer,  "  bmied  as  it  is  in 
a  perfect  jungle ;  and  with,  now  I  remember,  a 
huge  tank,  or  loch,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  right 
in  front.  I  shall  certainly  have  my  low  fever 
again  immediately ! " 

"  Nonsense  !  Juliet,"  replied  Anne,  for  once 
fairly  out  of  patience.  "  How  can  any  place  be 
unhealthy  or  dull  on  a  fine  rising  ground,  com- 
manding an  exquisite  open  country  for  fifty  miles 
round  ?  And  how  can  the  very  loch  (how  I  love 
the  dear  v,  oril,  though  I  can't  say  it  properly),  be 
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stagnant^  wlien  sucli  a  river  as  that  which  we  see 
sparkling  in  the  sun^  between  those  beautiful  corn 
fields,  keeps  always  running  so  memly  tlu'ough  it  ? 
So  far  from  aiiy  one  getting  iU  in  Scotland,  I,  who 
nexer  was  ill  in  my  life,  only  now  know  what  it  is 
to  be  better  than  well ;  and  look  " — putting  aside 
the  luxuriant  ringlets  fi-om  the  flushed  cheek  of 
the  awakening  boy  on  her  knee — "  see  if  our  little 
delicate  eastern  lily  is  not  fast  changing  to  a  rose, 
under  the  influence  of  his  father's  native  air  ?" 

Juliet  cast  a  languid  look  on  her  boy,  and 
beauty  being  her  weak  side,  and  her  heart,  more- 
over (such  as  it  was),  a  mother's,  ejaculated  with 
something  of  triumphant  fondness — "  He  certainly 
looks  well,  and  is  handsome  enough,  thank  God, 
to  satisfy  even  a  proud  Scotch  grandfather  ! " 

Anne's  reply  was  a  silent  pressiu'c  to  her  heart 
of  the  beautiful  cherub,  and  a  feeling  that  the 
proudest  family  in  Europe  might  be  happy  to 
acknowledge  such  a  grandchild.  And  -^dth  the 
feeling  rose  in  Anne's  ever  kindly  bosom,  the  wish 
that  no  shyness  on  the  part  of  the  child  might  cast 
a  damj)  over  the  approaching  meeting. 

With  this  view,  arri\ing  at  "  Grandpapa's  "  had 
long  been  held  out  by  her  as  the  joyful  goal  of  all 
little  Oswald's  infant  anticipations.  And  when, 
at  his  last  halt,  at  the  picturesque  village  of  C — , 
in  whose  vicinity  (to  borrow  some  one's  simile) 
little  rocky  hills  are  tossed  about  as  if  antediluvian 
gi.'iuts  had  u^^ed  them  for  playing  at  bowls,  the 
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cliild — his  suit  of  dark  green  tartan  velvet  setting 
off  so  happily  his  transparent  complexion  and 
ringlets  of  native  gold — was  dressed  for  the  meet- 
ing l)y  the  hands  of  his  adminng  aunt,  as  she 
put  the  last  smoothing  touch  to  the  curls  she  had 
deranged  by  a  kiss  of  truly  maternal  triumph,  she 
once  more  whispered,  "  DonH  be  strange,  Oswald, 
dear,  to  any  one  :  remember,  you  are  going,  at 
last,  to  see  dear  Grandpapa  \" 

Jiist  then,  luckily  for  the  success  of  her  -washes 
that  the  child,  excited  and  happy,  might  look  and 
behave  his  best — he  clapped  his  hands  with  delight 
at  seeing  issue,  from  a  lodge  so  deeply  thatched 
with  native  heath  as  to  look  almost  like  an  excres- 
cence on  the  purple  hill  side — a  little  boy,  not 
much  bigger  than  himself,  similarly  (but  oh  !  how 
unlike  the  fabric !)  attired  in  tartan — by  whom 
was  opened  the  rustic  gate,  haraionizing  so  well 
with  the  majesty  of  the  scene  around  it. 

Its  simplicity  might  have  misled  even  more 
practised  southern  observers  as  to  the  importance 
of  the  demesne  to  which  it  gave  access,  had  not  a 
couple  of  miles  of  mnding  approach,  not  trim 
enough,  certainly,  for  an  English  pleasure  ground, 
yet  evidently  forming  part  of  what  in  old  Scottish 
parlance  was  whimsically  styled  the  "  policy,'^ 
indicated  that  to  keep  it  even  in  its  state  of  sub- 
dued and  picturesque  semi-wildness,  more  hands 
than  are  dreamt  of  in  the  philosophy  of  villa 
owners  must  be  necessary. 
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Even  Juliet  felt  a  thrill  of  gratified  pride 
in  being  allied  to  one  who,  in  Spain,  might 
have  assumed  (with  more  appropriateness  than  is 
always  the  case  with  its  natives)  the  significant 
title  of  "  Hidalgo,"  or  "  son  of  somebody.'^ 
Annie  almost  en^ied  her  sister  the  ennobling 
associations ;  and  Oswald  gave  token  of  the  bud- 
ding propensities  of  one  destined  to  be  hereafter 
"  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed,"  by  screaming  with 
delight  as  now  a  stately  black  cock  rose  whirring 
from  the  adjoining  brake,  and  ever  and  anon  hosts 
of  more  familiar  hares  and  rabbits  glanced,  almost 
unheeding  the  carriage  wheels,  across  the  startled 
horses. 

Another  gate,  this  time  opened  by  an  ancient 
crone,  who  forgot  her  office,  and  half  risked  her 
life  in  eflForts  to  see  the  "  young  leddy  "  and  the 
"  bonny  bairn,"  seemed  to  terminate  the  wood- 
land avenue  before  mentioned,  and  give  access  to 
what  in  Scotland,  however  extensive,  is  modestly 
styled  the  '  Lawn ;'  though  elsewhere,  one  of  less 
dimensions  would  unhesitatingly  be  dignified  with 
the  more  sonorous  title  of  "  Park." 

A  beautiful  wooded  knoll  for  some  time 
shrouded  its  extent  from  the  straining  eyes 
of  the  party ;  though  the  towers  of  the  house 
rising  through  the  trees  in  front,  testified  that 
their  journey  was  nearly  accomplished.  All  was 
silence,  and  even  the  heart  of  Juliet  throbbed 
with   unwonted   exultation    when,    by   a   sudden 
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sweep  of  the  road,  the  intervening  mound  was 
cleared;  and  a  band  of  gaily  di'essed  persons,  some 
in  lowland,  but  the  majority  in  highland  garb, 
were  seen  to  clothe  the  whole  space  between  the 
lake  and  castle  ;  the  women  and  children  grouped, 
in  anxious  expectation  on  a  rocky  knoll,  eagerly 
gazing  on  the  approaching  vehicle,  and  the  men, 
lining,  in  well-marshalled  array,  the  last  few 
hundred  yards  of  the  still  winding  and  picturesque 
approach. 

The  piper,  wisely,  though  with  considerable 
self-denial,  kept  sufficiently  in  the  rear  not  to 
startle  with  his  discords  either  the  inmates  of  the 
vehicle,  or  its  steeds :  making  amends  for  his 
involuntary  exile  by  the  energy  with  which  he 
"blew  up,"  as  the  carriage  came  in  view,  his 
national  welcome.  A  simultaneous  shout,  a  more 
than  respectful,  a  heart-prompted  lifting  first, 
and  then  tumultuous  wa\nng  of  the  picturesque 
national  bonnet,  and  of  the  few  hats  by  which 
it  was  occasionally  superseded,  overcame  so  com- 
pletely the  unprepared  and  easily  excited  feelings 
of  poor  Aune,  that  it  was  only  by  an  effort  of 
her  unfailing  kindness  that  she  could  hold  up  at 
the  open  window  the  infant  object  of  all  these 
warm  demonstrations ;  and  take  advantage  of  the 
obstruction  occasioned  by  the  pressing  crowd,  to 
wave  from  it  his  little  hand,  and  press  it  in 
graceful  cliildish  courtesy,  to  his  beautifiil.  rosy 
lips. 
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"  Gude  guide  us  !  but  he's  like  his  father,  and 
the  laird  himser  and  a'  !  "  was  the  ejaculations, 
mingled  on  every  side  Avith  the  cries  (not  unheard 
or  unheeded  by  their  object)  of  "Long  life  to 
Maister  Oswald  and  his  boiuiy  young  leddy/' 
which  burst  from  the  evidently  admiring  crowd. 
Who  would  have  thought  that  the  Juliet  who  sat 
for^^'ard,  with  heightened  colour  and  sparkling 
eye,  in  the  carriage,  smiling  and  bowing,  the  very 
personification  of  animated  beauty,  would  relapse 
ere  long  into  the  chill,  callous  Aictim  of  ennui, 
dead  to  the  ties  and  charities  of  life,  as  she  had 
proved  herself  to  the  charms  of  external  nature  ! 

To  be  cold  or  callous  now,  Avould,  however,  have 
defied  even  her  constitutional  apathy ;  so  irre- 
sistible was  the  warmth  of  the  embrace  in  wliich 
she  was  folded,  ere  well  out  of  the  carriage,  on 
the  threshold  of  her  futui-e  home,  by  its  deUghted 
occupants.  And  stoical  must  have  been  the  being 
beyond  all  touch  of  human  sympathies,  who  could 
have  received  unmoved  or  unadmiringly  (when 
its  first  warm  grasp  relaxed,  and  gave  time  for 
observation)  the  cordial  Avelcome  of  two  persons 
so  strikingly  contrasted,  yet  in  their  several  ways 
so  unique,  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lamont. 

The  laird — for  otherwise  on  his  own  threshold 
it  would  have  been  felt  a  solecism  to  call  him — 
was  the  beau  ideal  of  a  well  preserved  elderly 
Scottish  gentleman,  of  the  higher  order  of  aris- 
tocracy; and- -thanks  to  his  bh-th  and  breeding — 
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such  he  would  have  looked,  aye,  and  been,  though 
his  foot  had  never  left  his  native  heather.  The 
fortune  however,  not  of  war,  but  of  her  usually 
deemed  humble  sister,  commerce,  had  made  him 
an  early  exile ;  and  a  residence  of  half  a  lifetime 
in  Spain,  among  even  whose  stately  sons,  '  Don 
Diego,'  as  they  called  him,  was  considered  a  model 
of  a  courtly  Scottish  gentleman,  had  thrown  over 
his  natural  kindness  of  soul,  a  sort  of  halo  of 
chivalry,  and  without  in  the  least  impairing  its  cor- 
(hahty,  had  stamped  it  with  somewhat  of  an  exotic 
and  Castilian  character.  This,  whether  when 
commanding,  as  the  presiding  genius  of  British 
enterprize,  for  above  half  a  centurj',  the  homage 
of  strangers  in  a  foreign  land,  or  when  trans- 
planted in  later  life,  to  the  more  congenial 
element  of  the  abode  of  his  ancestors — sat  equally 
well  on  his  tall,  manly,  upright  figure,  and  fea- 
tures, which,  if  the  deep  Saxon  blue  of  the  eye 
had  not  defied  the  suns  of  Spain  to  claim  kindred 
with  them,  might  have  certainly  been  assigned, 
in  their  lofty  regularity,  to  a  less  northern 
origin. 

The  same  might  have  been  said,  though  in  a 
widely  different  sense,  of  his  almost  tiny,  and 
still  beautiful  helpmate,  on  whose  fairy  figure,  set 
off  by  the  most  becoming,  though  pecuhar  of 
elderly  ladies'  costume,  something  decidedly 
exotic,  nay,  almost  unearthly,  seemed  to  have 
cast  a  bewitching  spell.     Her  small,  regular,  well- 

o  2 
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uigh  childish  features^  and  a  skiu  too  delicate  in 
its  clear  paleness  and  evident  former  alliance  "with 
looks  of  native  gold,  not  to  stamp  her  as  of 
British  extraction ;  and  the  quick  blush,  which  at 
all  moments  of  excitement  recalled  the  exqui- 
siteuess  of  a  complexion  once  matchless  even  in 
our  northern  climate,  utterly  repudiated  the  idea 
of  her  being  anything  save  the  best  preserved, 
and  most  lovely  to  look  at  of  England's  prover- 
bially well  preserved  matrons.  And  yet  by  no 
one  merely  such,  could  the  unusual  style  of  dress 
have  been  either  assumed  or  carried  off;  or  that 
manner,  caressing,  without  the  slightest  semblance 
of  either  affectation  or  insincerity,  have  been 
insensibly  acquired.  She  was  the  only  person, 
perhaps,  who  ever  succeeded,  and  quite  uninten- 
tionally, in  inspiring  the  sort  of  instinctive 
affection  usually  reserved  for  intercouse  with 
childhood^  Arithoat  forfeiting  a  jot  of  the  better 
founded  respect  and  attachment  due  to  a  highly 
cultivated,  nay,  even  (ere  a  prey  to  indisposition) 
a  highly  gifted  woman.  Perhaps  it  was  to  her 
sylph-like  minuteness  of  form,  and  subdued 
silvery  tone  of  voice,  in  which  a  slight  southern 
accent  had  softened  all  the  harshness  ascribed  to 
more  northern  intonation — and  above  all,  to  the 
almost  infantine  charm  of  her  simple  and  caressing 
manner,  that  the  style  of  predilection  uniformly 
entertained  for  her,  owed  its  peculiar  character. 
But    if   all,    howcA'er   various,    Avho    enioved    his 
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acquaintance,  felt  compelled  at  once  to  love^  and 
look  up  to  the  majestic  laird  of  Castle  Lamont — 
as  surely  did  all  who  came  near  his  little  fifty 
years  partner,  feel  inclined  to  fondle,  as  well  as 
admire,  his  unique  bijou  of  a  helpmate. 

Even  her  cold  daughter-in-law  felt  the  magic 
of  a  manner  so  resistless,  and  ret'xrned,  with  a 
warmth  sui'prising  to  herself,  the  greetings  of 
the  new  relations,  whom  not  all  Oswald's  glowing 
descriptions  had  enabled  her  at  all  to  realize. 
The  share  of  gratified  vanity  in  the  matter — for 
admii'ation,  when  new,  was  always  exhilarating 
to  Juliet,  even  from  people  less  distinguished  than 
her  father  and  mother-in-law — need  not  be  too 
closely  scrutinized.  Suffice  it,  that  to  Anne's 
unsophisticated  delight,  no  cold  ungraciousness 
marred,  on  this  important  occasion,  the  first 
impressions  of  her  sister's  transcendant  beauty, 
and  not  a  symptom  of  slijaiess  or  uiu'uliness  (for 
alas !  like  most  Indian  children,  her  darling 
nephew  could  at  times  be  Avilful  enough)  occurred 
to  damp  the  ardour  with  which  this  embellished 
image  of  their  absent  son  was  alternately  snatched 
to  the  Ijosoms  of  the  enraptured  parents. 

But  there  was  yet  in  the  family  a  privileged 
sharer  in  its  joys  and  sorrows,  to  whom  "  the 
bairn "  (for  thus,  as  if  unique  in  the  world,  she 
had  long  been  used  to  designate  him)  was  dearer, 
if  possible,  and  more  important  than  even  to  a 
grandfather    and    grandmother.      This    was    the 
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faithful  Scotcli woman,  who,  having  chaperoned 
on  her  southern  matrimonial  pilgrimage  to  join 
the  betrothed  of  her  youth,  her  beloved  young 
mistress,  had  cheerfully  shared  her  long  exile,  and 
reared  by  her  assiduous  care  under  a  sky  far  less 
favourable  to  the  hardy  development  of  childhood, 
than  her  native  north,  the  two  stately  sons  who 
survived  to  do  credit  to  her  management,  and  the 
more  fragile  and  beautiful  girl  Avho  met  an  early 
death  from  accident,  in  that  south  beneath  whose 
suns  she  had  been  gently  nurtured. 

Deprived  herself,  by  casualty,  of  her  husband, 
and  of  a  child  who  came  into  the  world  only  to 
die,  all  the  strong  affections  of  Nurse  Menie's 
woman's  heart,  as  well  as  the  energies  of  an 
almost  masculine  mind,  concentrated  themselves 
on  the  first  born  of  her  darling  mistress.  And 
Oswald,  from  the  day  that  she  first  clasped  him 
as  a  nursling  to  her  desolate  bosom,  to  that  on 
which  he  returned  to  India  after  the  brief  visit 
to  the  home  of  his  ancestors,  which  had"  be  •  ; 
succeeded  by  his  hasty  marriage,  had  always  been 
in  her  eyes  the  first  of  human  beings.  In  those 
of  others,  perhaps,  his  younger  brother  might 
have  seemed  fr-om  childhood  the  noblest  boy,  so 
strikingly  did  he  bear  on  his  person  the  image  of 
his  princely  father ;  and  display,  even  in  infancy, 
that  native  courtesy  which,  when  thus  inborn, 
leaves  all  conventional  graces  hopelessly  beliind. 

It  had  been  the  wish  of  Mr.  Lamont,  then  an 
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eminent  foreign  merchant,  with  more  than  one 
life  between  him  and  the  estate  of  his  forefathers, 
that  his  eldest  son  should  embark  in  his  own 
lucrative  career.  But  the  effects  of  the  English 
education  very  laudably  bestowed  by  him  on  both 
boys,  had  been  to  imbue  them  with  British 
feelings  and  predilections;  and  Oswald,  after 
smothering  awhile,  from  deference  to  his  father, 
his  dislike  to  the  Spanish  counting-house,  grasped 
eagerly  at  the  offer  made  him  by  a  cousin  in  the 
Direction,  of  a  writership  to  India ;  an  appoint- 
ment then  invested  with  a  halo  of  romance,  and 
possibility  at  least,  of  enterprize  and  adventure, 
far  more  congenial  to  youth  than  the  sober 
judicial  functions  within  which  it  is  now  bounded. 
Sent,  according  to  his  Avishes,  to  a  remote  part 
of  the  country,  to  falfil  duties  of  a  delightfully 
miscellaneoi\s  character,  among  natives  whom  his 
excellent  temper,  and  easy,  winning  manners 
were  just  calculated  to  conciliate,  the  first  years 
of  his  Indian  sojourn  were  to  Oswald  equally 
pleasant,  honourable,  and  lucrative.  And  had 
not  slight  incipient  illness,  just  sufficient,  when 
combined  with  a  tender  hint  from  his  mother, 
and  more  of  an  avowal  from  his  father,  of  a  wish 
to  introduce  him  to  the  patrimonial  inheritance 
unexpectedly  redeemed,  l)y  the  fruits  of  a  life  of 
industry,  from  passing  into  the  hands  of  strangers, 
given  rise  to  his  unfortunate  run  home  (a  return 
from  which  saw  him  married  and  established  at  a 
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fatally  expensive  settlement  and  well  nigh  ruined), 
Oswald  Lament^  within  a  very  few  years  from  his 
arrival  in  India^  might  have  quitted  it  a  wealthy 
as  well  as  prosperous  .man.  He  was  universally  a 
favovu'ite  where  intimately  known  and  appreciated ; 
though  his  warm  heart,  solid  sense,  and  steady 
integrity  of  character,  were  set  off  by  less  of 
external  brilliancy  than  nature  had  lavished  on 
his  brother,  Norman. 

In  vain  would  even  the  proposal  to  succeed  his 
elder  brother  at  the  desk,  have  been  made  to  an 
impatient  ear,  which  would  listen  from  child- 
hood to  no  other  sounds  save  those  of  the  fife  and 
drum ;  and  to  a  spirit  in  which  all  the  pride  of 
all  the  Lamonts  of  former  generations  seemed  to 
be  concentrated.  A  soldier,  Norman,  ere  he 
could  well  lisp  the  word,  had  determined  to 
be;  and  Lamont,  pacific  as  he  himself  (some 
thought  by  mistake)  had  ever  been,  was  not  the 
man  to  baulk  the  martial  fancies  of  even  a  cadet 
of  the  house  of  Castle  Lamont.  A  commission, 
not  exactly  iii  the  nursery,  for  those  days  were 
past,  but  Avhile  yet  a  schoolboy,  awaited  him; 
and  in  the  eventful  struggle  which,  though 
occurring  almost  ere  he  attained  to  manhood, 
he  acted  a  manly  part^  his  promotion  was  rapid, 
and  his  rank  (at  the  period  at  which  our  story 
opens)  unusually  high  for  his  years;  an  almost 
uninterrupted  course  of  foreign  service  had  kept 
him  for  the  l?st  several  vears  a   stranger   to   his 
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family ;  nor  liad  he  been  able,  since  their  instal- 
ment in  their  ancestral  seat,  to  visit  a  spot  for 
which  he  felt  rather  a  traditional  reverence,  than 
very  lively  personal  regard. 

Such  were — as  far  as  this  brief  outline  can  place 
them  before  the  reader's  mind's  eye — the  scenes 
and  persons  with  whom,  while  it  was  the  privilege 
of  one  sister  to  claim  kindred,  the  heart  of  the 
other  soon  became  indissolubly  knit;  and  amid 
Avhom  the  thousand  dormant  feelings  and  sym- 
pathies "vvitli  which  bountiful  Natui's  had  en- 
dowed her,  burst  forth  in  happy  luxuriance. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

TEE    BEAUTY    SNAKED. 

It  was  not  long  ere  the  old  people — partial  as 
they  strove  to  be  to  their  son's  pretty  plaything, 
and  tolerant  as  love  for  him  made  them  of  her 
many  short-comings — caught  themselves  thinking, 
"  Oh  !  that  it  had  been  Oswald's  fate  to  fall  in 
with  and  marry  Anne  ! ''  while  the  sentiment  was 
soon  loudly  uttered  by  the  unsophisticated  nurse 
Menie ;  and  echoed,  sotto  voce,  by  all  the  guests 
who  lingered  long  enough  at  Castle  Lament  to 
get  over  the  first  few  hours'  prestige  of  Juliet's 
superior  loveliness. 

While  these  came  and  went,  however,  (and  the 
country  for  miles  round  was  laid  under  contri- 
bution for  her  welcome  with  true  Highland 
hospitality,)  her  smiles  and  good  humour  were 
forthcoming  also.  But  w^et,  gloomy  weather,  an 
indisposition  of  the  sweet  aged  hostess,  (amid 
which,  Anne's  rare  qualities  as  a  nurse  and  com- 
panion endeared  her  to  all,)  indift'erent  tidings  of 
their  son's  health  in  India,  and  circumstances  of 
menacing  import  connected  with  some  unsettled 

transactions    of    Mr.  's   former   commercial 

career,  combined  to  put  a  stop  to  further  fes- 
tiA^ties ;  and  their  petted  object,  once  more  a  prey 
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to  disappointment  and  ennui,  began  to  look  about 
for  a  pretext  to  retm-n  South. 

It  was  aflPorded  in  that  quarter,  alas  !  where  not 
only  her  kind  hosts,  but  even  Anne  herself  could 
least  find  in  their  hearts  to  interfere,  viz  : — the 
recurrence  of  the  aguish  complaint  which  had 
necessitated  her  return  to  Europe.  The  relapse 
was  a  very  slight  one,  and  was  "svith  ease  checked 
on  the  spot.  But  magnified  by  discontent,  and 
increased  by  repining,  it  became  formidable  enough 
in  Juliet's  eyes  to  justify  an  immediate  recourse 
to  medical  advice  at  Cheltenham,  a  place  on  which, 
as  the  resort  of  many  gay,  former  Indian  acquaint- 
ances, Juliet's  fancy  had  long  been  set. 

Anne,  of  course,  was  preparing,  though  with  a 
heaw  heart,  to  accompany  her,  when  her  guardian 

Dr.  Y 's  formerly  thrown  out  caveat  against 

his  ward's  appearing  under  her  sister's  auspices, 
at  any  such  "  Vanity  Fair,"  came  (opportunely 
for  the  secret  wishes  of  her  soul)  in  the  shape  of 
a  positive  veto ;  and  a  command,  not  difl&cult  to 
be  complied  vdth,  to  ''take  the  good  the  gods 
provided,"  and  remain  where  she  was,  under  the 
roof  of  the  kind  woman  to  whom  she  had  be- 
come as  a  daughter,  and  by  whom  her  going  away 
(especially  as  Mr.  Lamont  was  called  on  business 
to  London),  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 

That  Anne  was  happy,  up  to  the  full  capabilities 
of  her  loving  and  ricldy  endowed  nature,  amid 
such  scener}-^,  and  in  such  companionship,  it  were 
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superfluous  to  say.  To  the  inanimate  objects 
around  lier,  if  hourly  varying  mountain-sides,  and 
sparkling  mountain  torrents  may  be  classed  with 
such,  she  became  daily  more  attached;  while  a 
daughter's  fast  ripening  affection  hourly  bound 
her  in  bonds  of  love  to  her  sweet  hostess.  To 
dwell  for  ever  among  the  one,  and  be  privileged 
to  luxuriate  in  the  warmth  and  kindliness  per- 
vading the  other,  seemed  to  the  city-bred  girl  and 
early  orphan,  a  lot  too  bright  for  realization ;  and, 
for  awhile,  she  abandoned  herself  to  its  enjoy- 
ment. 

To  do  so  for  long,  however,  aj)art  from  such 
objects  of  solicitude  as  her  sister  and  little  nephew 
(the  parting  from  whom  had  proved  a  considerable 
alloy  to  her  Scottish  Paradise),  was  neither  in 
Anne's  disposition,  or  her  destiny.  Juliet,  with 
her  constitutional  recklessness,  first  tortm-ed  her 
kind  heart  by  ^^dthholding  intelligence  of  both ; 
and  when  she  did  write,  scrupled  not  to  impart 
enough  of  mismanagement  and  helplessness  to 
vex  Anne  for  the  present,  and  make  her  tremble 
for  the  future. 

But  it  was  the  tidings  she  accidentally  let  out 
of  the  bad  effects  on  little  Oswald  of  the  change 
she  spoke  exultingly  of  in  her  own  case,  from 
the  pure  northern  mountain  air  to  the  stifling 
heat  of  Cheltenham  in  July — Avhich  made  Aime 
long  to  exchange  even  Highland  felicity  for  a 
seat  at  that   little   darling's  bedside,  from  which 
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she  fondly  hoped  her  care  and  simple  skill  (re- 
inforced by  the  precepts  of  Nurse  Menie,  and 
backed  by  regular  hours  and  gentle  exercise) 
might  banish  the  incipient  demon  of  disease. 

When  duty^s  path  lay  open  before  her,  Anne  was 
not  one  to  hesitate.  And  despairing  of  obtaining 
by  letter  her  guardian's  consent  to  exchange  her 
present  life  of  quiet  happiness,  for  one  of  toil  and 
vexation  and  anxiety,  she  resolved,  by  availing 
herself  of  Mr.  Lamont's  escort  to  London,  on 
carrjdng  her  point  by  a  coup  de  main,  hoping  to 
extort,  by  her  personal  influence.  Dr.  Y 's  re- 
luctant permission. 

And  extorted  it  was;  though  her  powerfal 
pleadings  might  have  failed,  but  for  the  old 
physician's  relentings  over  the  worse  than  mother- 
less boy.  "  If  you  can  save  the  child's  life,"  said 
the  Doctor,  •'  (and  I'll  try  to  put  you  in  the  way 
of  it  when  I  run  down  to  see  you  safe,)  it  will  be 
a  salvo  to  my  conscience  for  letting  you  waste 
your  time  and  money  on  his  gill-flint  of  a 
mother !  And  that's  the  least  of  it !  for  you 
can't  touch  pitch  (the  proverb  says)  without  some 
of  it  sticking ;  and  though  I  knoAv  you  to  be  as 
steady  as  she  is  the  reverse,  being  seen  with  her  is 
quite  enough.  Did  you  notice  the  sneer  on  that 
Indian  captain's  face,  yesterday,  when  he  assured 
you,  in  answer  to  your  inquiries  after  her  health, 
that  your  sister  was  not  only  the  'fairest  of  the 
fail','  but  the  gayest  of  the  gay  ?  " 
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"  Oli^  but  Guardy,  I  don't  go  to  Cheltenham  for 
gaiety.  How  could  I  be  gay  (even  if  I  liked  it), 
when  little  Oswald  is  ill  ?  " 

"  I  don't  care  how  gay  you  are,  Anne  (that  is, 
if  you.  had  a  respectable  chaperon),  for  you've  an 
old  head  on  young  shoulders;  and  if,  by  acting 
the  matron's  part  yourself,  you  can  keep  your 
sister  fi'om  "  fooling  it  to  the  top  of  her  bent," — 
go  to  balls  (if  the  child  is  well  enough  to  be  left), 
and  welcome  !  The  mamma  will  need  watching 
over  as  much  as  he,  or  I  mistake  her  !  " 

Thus  left  to  her  own  discretion,  by  him  who 
best  knew  its  rare  extent,  Anne  was  escorted,  an 
unexpected,  but  she  flattered  herself,  no  unwel- 
come guest,  to  the  gay  ^illa  on  Montpelier 
Terrace ;  selected,  ''  regardless  of  expense,"  (as 
the  papers  phrase  it)  for  its  vicinity  to  that  then 
fashionable  Spa,  by  her  sister. 

That  it  had  a  garden,  for  the  child's  benefit, 
and  stood  in  an  airy,  salubrious  situation,  recon- 
ciled Anne  to  what  she  inferred  of  its  cost ;  and 
she  bounded  across  its  narrow  parterre  with  a  heart 
as  warm,  if  not  as  light,  as  that  with  which  she 
had  hailed  her  Scottish  Eden. 

That  Juliet  was,  or  rather,  but  for  one  secret 
drawback,  would  have  been  glad  to  see  her  sister 
— her  hatred  of  trouble,  dislike  of  nursing  and 
confinement,  and  utter  helplessness  in  house- 
keeping, rendered  so  probable,  that  Anne  took  the 
faint  assurances  of  it,  which  apathy  lisped  forth 
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for  gospel ;  though  to  the  lynx  eyes  of  Doctor  Y — , 
the  'something'  which  made  even  him  thankful 
that  Anne  had  come — sufficed  to  convince  liim 
that  Juliet  wished  them  both  at  Jericho. 

It  was  not  so,  however,  "srith  one  member,  and 
that  the  most  beloved,  of  the  household.  Not 
only  did  the  little  suffering  child  flush,  far  too 
radiantly  for  health,  at  the  bare  sound  of  Aunt 
Anne's  footstep  on  liis  narrow  attic  stair,  and 
smother  beneath  his  kisses  the  tears  which,  at  his 
altered  apjiearance,  she  was  fain  to  hide  in  the 
pillow — but  to  her  delight,  and  to  the  undiguised 
tnumph  of  the  would-be  cynic — at  once  recog- 
nised in  the  Doctor  the  source  of  all  liis  London 
pleasures,  and  bestower  of  his  first  English  toys ; 
and,  holding  up  a  fragment  of  the  last  survivor  of 
them,  exclaimed,  "  See  !  good  gentleman  !  Oswald 
saved  him  still  V 

"  And  God  be  thanked  !  with  His  help,  we'll 
save  you  yet,  my  fine  little  fellow,"  said  the 
Doctor,  more  unmanned  by  the  "disjecta  membra" 
of  a  quondam  harlequin,  than  he  would  have  been 
by  the  severed  limbs  of  an  hospital  fall  of  patients. 
"  There's  life  in  this  gallant  cock-chick  yet,  Anne ; 
and  though  'twas  a  sad  pity  to  bring  him  from  the 
Highlands  to  this  oven,  you  have  sti'ength  and 
energy  to  dig  him  out  of  it.  Just  put  him  on  a 
donkey,  and  moimt  another  yourself,  and  scamper 
with  him  over  the  hills  (such  as  they  are)  for 
hours   together.      You'll   like   that  work   ratlier 
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better  than  stuck-up  dress  promenades,  and  stuffy 
ball  roomSj  in  this  fine  summer  weather,  hey, 
Anne  ?  But  take  a  peep  there,  too,  now  and  then, 
and  see  how  the  land  lies ;  and  don^t  be  shaken 
off,  mind  you,  if  you  find  the  wind  sits  in  that 
quarter." 

The  first  part  of  the  Doctor's  charge,  that  re- 
garding healthful  breezes  for  the  fast  recimiting 
boy,  fell  in  too  much  with  Anne's  inclination,  as 
well  as  duty,  not  to  be  zealously  carried  into 
effect.  But  the  motive  suggested  for  less  con- 
genial gaiety,  though  perhaps  the  most  cogent 
ever  afforded  for  indulging  in  dissipation,  Anne 
was  excused  from  acting  on  by  a  fit  of  laziness,  or 
domesticity  on  the  part  of  her  sister,  which  she 
would  gladly  have  assigned  to  the  latter  source, 
had  she  not  overheard  some  of  the  gossips,  with 
whom  watering  places  teem,  remark  that  the 
pretty  Mrs.  Oswald  did  not  care  to  go  out  now 
that  the  gay  Colonel  had  left  Cheltenham.  To 
hear  her  sister's  name  thus  associated  with  a  gen- 
tleman's was  inexpressibly  painful  to  Anne.  But 
it  was  not  long  ere  more  direct  hints  reached  her, 
how  fortunate  it  would  be  for  the  reputation  of 
the  lady,  and  the  honour  of  her  family,  should 
the  sudden  departure  of  the  individual  in  question 
(simultaneous  with,  and  ascribed  by  some,  to  the 
arrival  of  Miss  EUesmere)  put  a  final  termination 
to  a  very  prononce  flirtation,  and  to  the  very  dis- 
agreeable comments  to  which  it  had  given  rise. 
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Anne,  pained  and  shoeked  beyond  measure  by 
similar  inuendoes,  yet  rendered  doubly  thankful 
by  tlieir  tenor  for  ber  pro^ddential  arrival^  devoutly 
echoed^  of  course^  the  wish  thus  conveyed.  But 
she  did  not  the  less  deem  it  her  painfiil  duty  to 
make  her  sister  aware,  with  a  gentleness  which 
only  lent  force  to  her  eloquent  appeals,  how  deeply 
she  had  akeady  been  compromised  by  the  atten- 
tions of  one  who,  she  trusted,  would  never  again 
be  throT^Ti  in  her  Avay. 

For  indignant  denial,  or  petulant  displeasui'e  on 
Juliet^s  part,  her  mild  monitress  was  quite  pre- 
pared; and  would  have  preferred  either  to  the 
dogged  sullenness  and  resentment  of  unwarranted 
interference  (unattended  by  attempts  to  repel  the 
charge)  A\ith  which  it  was  met  by  her  alienated 
sister.  That  its  subject  Avas  gone,  and  perhaps  for 
ever,  seemed,  alas !  to  sit  more  deeply  on  her 
spirits  than  thought  of  the  scandal  the  liaison  had 
ah'eady  caused,  or  might  yet  involve ;  and  the 
sadly  discouraged  Anne,  vaih.  a  heavy  heart,  re- 
called her  guardian's  caustic  remark,  on  a  tlu'ee 
days'  acquaintance  with  her  Indian  sister,  "that 
she  had  no  sense  to  be  reasoned  with,  and,  what 
was  worse,  no  heart  to  be  moved  !"  His  addition 
"  that  she  did  not  care  a  button  for  her  lovely, 
delicate  boy,"  Anne  could  not  quite  bring  herself 
to  acquiesce  in.  Yet  even  her  love  for  him,  pas- 
sionate as  it  now  and  then  seemed,  and  the  interest 
which,  by  fits  and  starts,  she  woidd  show  in  his 
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recovery,  was  evidently  absorbed  in  some  more 
engrossing  and  less  hallowed  attachment. 

Anne  was  returning  one  evening  at  dusk,  from 
a  solitary  stroll  in  the  lovely  adjoining  fields  (amid 
which  she  gladly  sought  to  indulge  in  reminiscences 
of  her  beloved  Scotland^  and  escape  from  the  soon 
wearisome  strains  of  the  everlasting  bands  of 
music  with  which,  in  those  days  of  water-drinking, 
the  various  spas  resounded),  when,  on  lifting  to  let 
herself  in,  the  latch  of  the  garden  gate,  a  servant, 
by  whom  she  had  e^^dently  been  watched,  put 
into  her  hand  a  note,  sealed,  but  not  addressed. 

Naturally  concluding  it  to  be  similar  to  one  or 
two  anonymous  warnings  she  had  already  received 
on  the  painful  subject  of  her  sister's  entanglement, 
she  had  no  hesitation  in  opening  it;  but  scarce 
knew  whether  to  feel  most  shocked  or  thankful 
that  she  had  done  so,  on  finding  it  to  be — instead 
of  a  friendly  effort  to  save,  on  the  part  of  some 
disinterested  stranger — a  direct  attempt  on  that  of 
the  intended  seducer  himself,  to  seal  the  fate  of 
his  too  susceptible  victim.  It  named  the  masked 
ball  at  the  Rotunda,  of  the  following  night,  as  the 
last  opportunity  which  might  occur  for  realizing 
the  fond  wish  of  both  hearts,  by  her  escaping  from 
a  hateful  thraldom;  and  added,  in  all  the  con- 
fidence inspired  by  his  oa\^i  arts  of  persuasion,  and 
the  fatal  facility  of  their  object — that  a  carriage 
and  foiu'  would  await  her,  he  hoped,  favourable 
decision,  in  a  retired  spot  named,  behind  the  gar- 
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dens — to  ascertain  which,  he  himself,  in  a  domino, 
would  be  found  near  the  door  of  entrance  to  the 
ball  room. 

The  thoughts  that  careered  througli  the  pure, 
upright,  yet  aiiectionate  mind  of  Anne,  on  reading 
this  insidious  epistle,  may  be  easier  imagined  than 
expressed.  Those  of  shame  and  horror  at  the 
proposal,  which  first  crimsoned  and  then  blanched 
her  cheek,  soon  gave  place  to  a  paramount  sense 
of  the  imminence  of  the  danger.  To  tui'n  her 
wilful  sister  by  entreaties  from  at  least  meeting 
and  listening  to  the  syren  voice  of  the  charmer, 
nay,  to  breathe  the  least  hint  of  her  knowledge  of 
the  contents  of  the  billet,  would,  she  knew,  be 
risking  a  yet  more  prematui'e   execution  of    its 

unhallowed  purpose.     To  write  for  Dr.  Y ,  her 

sole  male  adviser,  even  were  he  authorized  to  in- 
terfere, or  more  likely  to  be  willing,  there  was  no 
time.  And  Anne,  after  a  night  of  indescribable 
misery,  the  only  solace  for  which  was  found  in  her 
habitual  reliance  on  a  Higher  power — gladly  hail- 
ing for  once  that  indolence  of  her  sister  which  pre- 
cluded their  meeting  at  the  breakfast  table,  was 
thankful  to  find  an  interview  from  which  she 
shrunk  almost  with  loathing,  further  postponed  by 
Juliet's  haring  gone  out  early — had  leisure  thus 
given  her  to  rally  her  thoughts,  and  decide  on 
some  attempt  at  least,  to  frustrate  a  step  which 
she  felt  powerless  directly  to  oppose. 

Buried  in  a  chaos  of  distracting  and  hopeless 
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cogitations,  in  which  she  had  sunk  in  her  own 
room  opening  from  her  sister's,  she  was  aroused 
from  her  musings  hy  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door  of 
the  latter.  Aware  that  the  maid,  by  whom  it 
vrould  otherwise  have  been  opened,  had  accom- 
panied her  mistress  on  a  shopping  excursion,  Anne 
herself  admitted  the  applicant,  a  modest-looking 
young  girl  from  the  milliner's,  with  a  box,  at 
sight  of  which  Anne  instinctively  shuddered,  con- 
taining, no  doubt,  the  dress  of  vv'hich  (even  before 
the  late  warning)  she  had  been  condemned  to  hear 
too  much,  for  the  fatal  ball  of  the  evening. 

While  taking  out  and  displaying  it,  the  young 
woman,  naturally  mistaking  the  lady  before  her  for 
Mrs.  Lamont,  and  as  natm'ally  interpreting  Anne's 
cold,  averted  glance,  as  one  of  disapprobation — 
timidly  said,  "  Miss  Jones  hopes  Ma'am,  that  this 
second  dress  v/ill  give  more  satisfaction  than  the 
one  returned  yesterday ;  for  really,  she  can  make 
no  fui'ther  alteration,  and  will  be  a  great  loser  she 
says,  by  taking  the  other  back,  as  it  is  of  no  use 
for  any  other  ocaasion,  with  all  that  silver  upon 
it." 

A.  sudden  thought  flashed  through  the  mind  of 
Anne  as  the  gh'l  was  speaking;  and  saving,  as 
calmly  as  she  could,  "  I  am  Mrs.  Lament's  sister, 
and  Ave  may  as  well  be  dressed  alike  " — she  took 
advantage  of  Juliet's  fortunate  absence,  to  dispatch 
the  delighted  milliner  girl  for  the  rejected,  thougli 
almost  identical  costume — that  viz  :  (equally  fanci- 
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fill  and  becoming),  of  the  Godess  of  Xiglit,  with 
her  star-spangled  robe  and  veil,  the  latter  happily- 
favouring  her  intended  disguise. 

Equally  propitious  for  her  hastily  conceived  pur- 
pose of  personating  and  if  possible  anticipating  her 
sister's  arrival  in  the  ball  room,  was  the  aiTange- 
ment  she  found  Juliet  had  been  making  with  some 
of  her  gay  friends,  that  their  carriage  should  be 
sent  to  convey  her  to  join  them  at  the  rooms. 
Again  secretly  blessing  the  tardiness  Avliich  was 
sure  to  prevent  her  sister's  immediate  readiness  to 
avail  herself  of  it,  Anne  performed,  with  a  martyr's 
steadiness,  her  o^^ti  hasty  toilette;  and  on  the 
carriage  being  announced,  ere  that  of  her  sister 
was  half  completed,  glided  down,  and  stepped  into 
it,  feeling,  spite  of  the  goodness  of  the  cause, 
heartily  ashamed  of  the  success  of  her  stratagem. 

But  there  was  no  time  for  scruples,  nor  indeed 
leisure  for  more  than  an  ejaculation  for  needful 
support,  dm-ing  the  momentary  interval  between  the 
entrance  of  the  mock  Queen  of  Isight  into  the 
brilliantly  illuminated  vestibule  of  the  Rotunda, 
and  her  being  with  gentle  violence  withdi-awn  from 
the  crowd,  into  the  comparatively  dark  adjoining 
walk,  by  one,  from  the  contamination  of  whose 
touch  she  shrunk  with  a  trembling  agitation 
easily  to  be  mistaken  for  that  which  the  object  fo 
liis  insidious  arts  might,  or  at  least  ought  to  ex- 
pirience  on  the  occasion. 

To  pass  through  the  crowd,  and  gain  the  soiitude 
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(though  in  full  view  of  the  gay  groupes  psssing  in), 
of  a  somewhat  distant  bench,  had  occupied  several 
minutes  ;  and  even  when  the  seat  (on  which  Anne 
sank  more  dead  than  alive)  had  been  gained,  a  pause 
ensued,  dming  which  the  beatings  of  her  heart 
might  have  Ijeen  audible,  to  her  strangely  pre- 
occupied and  silent  companion. 

Strange  too,  that  Anne,  to  whom  the  opening  of 
the  colloquy  lierself  was  matter  of  manifest  impossi- 
bility, and  who  had  shrunk,  a\  ith  dread  unutterable, 
during  its  many  mental  rehearsals,  from  the  ex- 
pected pollution  of  Avords  of  tenderness  from  her 
sister's  seducer — shouUl  actually  gasp  with  longing 
for  some  sound  to  break  the  inexplicable  feeling  of 
sitting,  spell-bound,  on  the  same  bench  Avith  the 
enemy  of  her  own,  and  her  sister's  peace  !  without 
the  power  or  the  excuse  of  addressing  to  him  one 
of  those  eloquent  pleadings  to  which,  iffoiledinthe 
simpler  plan  of  rejecting,  in  her  sister's  own 
cliaracter,  his  no  doubt  eagerly  urged  pleas,  she 
fancied  strength  from  above  might  be  given  her  to 
pour  forth. 

Could  it  be  remorse — a  tardy  but  blessed  reluct- 
ance to  blight  A\ith  unhallowed  proposals  the  bright 
creature  confidingly  seated  beside  him,  which  froze 
into  silence  at  the  eleventh  hour,  lips  alas  !  on  other 
occasions  but  to  prone  to  flatter  and  mislead  ? 
Catching,  with  all  the  fast  ebbing  energies  of  her 
generous  nature,  at  this  semblance  of  relenting,  in 
one  she  had    thought  inexorable   in   wrong: — she 
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nen^ed  herself  to  endure^  as  she  best  might  an  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  her  evidently  agitated  com- 
panion to  resume  possession  of  her  long  since 
relinquished  hand.  In  the  movement^  the  veil  which 
rested  on  it  was  partially  deranged^  and  a  long  fair 
tress,  escaping  from  beneath  it,  betrayed  to  Anne's 
mate  neighbour,  the  counterfeit  which  had  been 
palmed  upon  him  for  his  raven  haired  mistress. 

Exclaiming,  in  terms  of  passionate  grief  and  dis- 
appointment, "  Good  God !  is  it  not  Mrs.  Lamont,'' 
he  rushed  down  the  walk  to  regain  the  ball  room. 
Anne  might  have  tried  or  at  least  longed,  (though 
her  feet  refused  the  office),  to  fly  after  him,  and 
seek  at  least  to  rescue  her  sister.  But  the  voice 
too  indelibly  impressed  on  her  memory,  of  the 
libertine  whose  very  exclamation  betrayed  his  un- 
changed purpose,  was  that  of  the  hero  of  the  ball 
room  at  Ryde  !  the  soldier,  ever  since  associated  in 
her  mind  with  all  that  was  chivalrous,  and  high 
principled,  and  honourable;  the  secret,  and  hitherto 
unsuspected  idol  of  a  soul  Avhich  had  cherished  the 
hope  now  forever  blasted,  of  one  day  meeting  and 
recognising  him.  They  had  met  !  And  how  ?  To 
be  for  ever  separated,  as  widely  as  Heaven  and  hell, 
and  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  the  overwrought  frame 
and  spii'its  of  Anne  gave  way,  and  that  she  was  borne, 
(as  Mrs.  Lamont),  across  the  street  to  her  own 
house ;  while  alas,  the  pair  for  whom,  as  a 
guardian  angel,  she  had  braved  so  much,  and  for 
ever  wrecked  her  own  day  dreams  of  felicity,  had 
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disappeared  unol)served,  to  prosecute  unchecked, 
their  career  of  guilt  and  woe  ! 

On  the  bitterness  of  the  long  day  which  suc- 
ceeded Anne's  restoration  to  consciousness;,  mingled 
as  it  was  v.'ith  the  sense  of  a  sister's  dishonour,  ol 
fruitless  and  humiliating  eflbi'ts  to  avert  it — of  the 
yet  keener  pang  of  an  idol's  desecration,  and  of 
unwitting  vrorship  at  a  base  and  polluted  shrine — 
of  disgraceful  estrangement,  probably  for  life,  from 
the  new  found  friends  and  scenes  she  had  felt  so 
congenial  to  her  very  taste  and  feeling,  and  of  uttei 
lonliness  in  the  "world,  in  whose  Avide  circuit,  there 
was  only  one  blighted  name  with  "which  she  could 
claim  kindred — it  would  be  superfluous  indeed  to 
enlarge. 

What  aggravation  it  admitted  of  was  unconsci- 
ously administered  by  those  very  caresses  of  little 
Oswald,  which  Anne  felt  almost  guilty  in  permit, 
ting,  but  which  were  yet  the  only  balm  for  Avounds 
which  his  smile  (so  like  his  mother's)  and  childish, 
though  easily  parried  inquiries  after  her,  were  every 
moment  inflicting.  Often  Avould  poor  Anne,  dur- 
ing the  interminable  interval  which  passed  ere 
the  letter  to  Dr.  Y ,  which  she  at  length  sum- 
moned courage  to  write,  could  bring  him  to  her 
aid — ^resolve  to  fly  fi'om  a  house  interdicted  to  her 
and  her's,  by  the  very  presence  of  its  innocent  heir, 
and  then  her  love  for  the  child  would  conquer  even 
reluctance  to  be  found  there  by  his  injured  rela- 
tions ;  and  passionately  clasping  him  in  her  arms. 
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she  "vvliuld  pray  to  be  allowed  to  act  toAvards  him 
a  worse  than  dead  mother's  part^  and  devote  her 
remaining  life  to  chei'ish  and  watch  over 
him. 

She  was  soon  called  upon,  in  a  way  perhaps 
merciful,  as  estranging  her  from  her  own  sad  re- 
flections— to  realize  her  petition.  The  child,  never 
strong,  and  only  beginning  to  resume,  when  re- 
moved from  the  bracing  skies  of  the  north,  the 
promise  of  possible  future  health,  experienced  from 
the  heated  atmosphere  of  Cheltenham  a  return  of 
his  Indian  fever,  and  drooped  so  vividly,  that  Anne, 
notwithstanding  her  having  summoned  (with  what 
pain  to  herself  may  be  imagined),  a  strange  physi- 
cian, acquainted  of  coiu'se  with  Eastern  disease — 
pined  doubly  for  the  welcome  presence  of  Dr. 
Y 

It  was  about  the  third  evening  from  his  wretched 
mother's  elopement,  and  the  first,  perhaps,  on 
which,  in  those  days  of  slow  communication, 
the  arrrival  of  the  good  doctor  could  be  reasonably 
expected,  that  Anne  was  sitting  in  the  twilight, 
with  the  sleeping  boy  on  her  knee,  in  a  back 
drawing-room,  to  which  she  had  retired  to  avoid 
the  now  more  than  ever  hateful  booming  of  the 
big  drum  of  the  Montpelier-gardens'  band,  when 
she  heard  a  carriage  drive  up  to  the  front  of  the 
house,  and  a  hurried  male    step    ascending    the 

stairs.     "Thank    God!  Dr.  Y ,''    ejaculated 

Anne,  who,  but  for  the  interesting  burden  on  her 
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lap,  would  have  rushed  to  meet  her  welcome 
visitor. 

It  was  well  for  her,  and  for  another  perhaps, 
that  she  could  not !  It  was  dreadful  enough  for 
her,  as  it  was,  to  encounter  the  Avild  inquii-ing 
gaze  of  her  half-frantic,  injured  brother-in-law; 
and  stunning  confirmation  enovigh  for  him  of  the 
vague  horrible  rumours  which  had  sent  him, 
without  a  moment's  halt  in  London,  to  Chelten- 
ham, to  find  his  rifled  hearth  occupied  by  another, 
and  his  deserted  ojBFspring  in  a  stranger's  arms  ! 

Anne  had  imagined — all  unselfish  as  she  was — 
that  in  recognising,  in  the  tones  of  her  sister's 
lover,  the  voice  of  her  own  hero,  the  sense  of 
hearing  had  exhausted  its  bitterness  !  But  ideal 
woe,  powerful  as  it  often  is  to  poison  happmess, 
has  no  potency  to  stir  the  soul  like  the  stern 
cry  of  real  and  tangible  misery ;  and  the  weak 
woman's  grief  of  Anne  over  a  broken  idol,  shrunk 
reproved  before  the  anguish  of  the  desolate 
husband  and  father,  from  whose  presence  she  had 
just  strength  to  effect  her'  escape.  She  would 
have  fled  from  the  house,  little  recking  whither, 
so  she  might  but  rid  her  poor  brother  of  a  no 
doubt  unwelcome  intruder,  had  not  her  design 
been  anticipated  by  his  own  precipitate  retreat 
from  a  spot  where  his  peace  had  been  for  ever 
shipwrecked. 

To  carry  off"  his  boy  had  been  of  course  his 
first  intention.     But    the    physician,    who    fortu- 
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nately  arrived  on  his  evening  ^dsit^  so  decidedly 
insisted  on  the  impossibility  of  his  removal^  and 
so  feelingly  descanted  on  the  invaluable  cares  for 
the  child  of  the  young  lady  who  had  watched 
over  him  throughout,  that  parental  solicitude 
triumphed  over  a  husband's  Avounded  feelings; 
and  through  the  good  doctor  was  conveyed  a 
father's  request,  that,  till  able  to  be  consigned  to 
his  grandmother  in  Scotland,  the  poor  babe 
might  continue  to  enjoy  the  care  and  kindness 
to  which  he  akeady  perhaps  owed  his  life. 

To  poor  Anne,  Avhose  crushed  feelings  would 
have  hailed  as  a  boon  the  humblest  office  in  the 
household  of  Castle  Lamont,  the  permitted  sur- 
veillance of  its  heir  seemed  exaltation  once  more 
in  her  own  esteem,  as  well  as  the  sweetest  of 
occupations  ;  and  with  such,  more  than  maternal 
tenderness  and  skill  Avas  the  task  ftJfilled,  that 
when  the  boy  at  length  slowly  rallied  sufficiently 

to  make  a  removal  possible.    Dr.    gave   it 

as  his   opinion   it   could   only  be   safely   effected 
under  the  same  judicious  and  affectionate  care. 

Every  feeling  of  the  child's  loving  and  grateftd 
nature  had  become  also  so  entwined  around  his 
aunt  and  nui'se,  that  to  separate  them  was  to 
hazard  a  return  of  worse  than  his  former  illness ; 
while  family  circumstances  alas  !  too  sadly  divided 
his  poor  father's  attention  with  his  own  domestic 
grief  and  rapidly  failing  health.  His  frame  and 
spirits,    already   undermined  by   pecuniary    diffi- 
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culties  in  India^  and  accounts  of  his  wife^s 
extravagance  and  dissipation  at  home,  were  ill 
prepared  to  encounter  the  blow  which,  as  "  woes 
love  a  train,"  about  this  very  time  fell  heavily 
on  the  proud  fabric  of  his  father^s  apparently 
steadily  based  fortunes. 

Mr.  Lamont — conversant  as  he  was  with  busi- 
ness, yet  little  versed  in  its  chicane,  and  raised 
by  pride  of  birth  rather  too  much  above  technical 
minutire — had,  it  seems,  on  relinquisliing  his 
share  in  the  affairs  of  the  house  he  so  long  and 
ably  conducted,  neglected  giving  official  inti- 
mation of  the  Avithdrawal  of  his  name ;  and 
was  now  threatened,  by  this  oversight,  with  the 
absorption,  in  the  funds  of  a  bankrupt  concern, 
of  the  fairly  realized  fruits  of  a  lifetime  of 
honourable  and  judicious  exertion. 

Involving  as  this  stroke  did  the  loss  not  of 
wealth  and  emoluments  merely,  but  of  the  family 
inheritance  which  it  had  been  that  wealth's 
fondest  appropriation  to  repurchase,  he  met  it  as 
a  man ;  better,  far  better  than  the  news,  almost 
simultaneously  received,  of  his  poor  eldest  son's 
dishonour  and  bereavement,  or  the  sight  of  the 
dear  fellow's  wasted  form,  and  woe-worn  altered 
countenance,  when — without  a  thought  to  spare 
for  the  earth's  di'oss  fleeting  from  the  grasp  of 
both — they  wept  in  each  others  arms,  over 
domestic  ties  blighted,  and  fair  fame  stained  by 
follv  ! 
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The  unexpected  arrival  of  Oswald  in  liis  native 
country  had  been  occasioned  partly  by  a  return 
of  the  symptoms  whicli^  five  years  before,  had 
sent  liim,  under  happier  auspices^  to  its  sliores  ; 
and  partly  by  vague  anxieties  respecting  that  gay 
and  unprotected  being,  dearly  purchased  know- 
ledge of  whose  character  had  too  well  assured 
him  she  would  not  long  remain  content  beneath 
his  parents'  sheltering  roof. 

His  wliole  homeward  voyage  had  been  haunted 
by  the  gloomy  feelings  to  which  bilious  disease  is 
of  itself  sufficient  to  give  rise ;  and  it  seemed  but 
a  realization  of  presaged  ills,  W'hen  the  first 
Indian  acquaintance  whom,  on  disembarkation, 
chance  threw  in  his  way,  informed  him,  with  a 
reserve  and  hc:^itation  of  manner  more  significant 
than  words,  that  his  lady  was  residing  alone  (for 
of  her  being  joined  by  her  sister  he  was  unaware  ( 
but  very  gaily  at  Cheltenham. 

To  fly  thither  without  delay,  or  further  inquiry, 
was  but  the  natural  prompting  of  a  love  which 
absence  and  possible  danger  to  its  object,  had 
revived  in  much  of  its  early  strength,  in  one  of 
the  kindest  and  most  ])enevolent  of  human  hearts. 
Whether,  had  he  arrived  in  time  to  save  an  eclat — 
to  find  himself  an  object  of  indifference,  if  not 
of  dislike,  to  his  beautiful  partner,  might  not 
have  inflicted  a  martyrdom  more  slowly  painful 
than  even  the  shock  of  her  actual  desertion,  it 
might   have   been   hard    to    decide.     The    event 
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wouldj  in  the  encl^  have  probably  been  the  same  ; 
for  Oswald^  kind  and  forbearing  as  nature  had. 
made  him,  was  too  upright  and  honourable  to 
gloss  over  levities ;  and  from  truth  in  a  husband, 
to  flattery  in  a  lover,  Juliet  was  just  the  reckless 
spoilt  being  to  escape. 

And  escaped  she  had  !  without  danger  for  the 
present  of  pursuit  or  recaptui'e,  even  had  so 
worthless  a  piize  deserved  the  effort ;  for,  as  far 
as  the  motions  of  the  pair  could  be  traced — rather 
from  previous  hints  dropped  by  the  seducer,  than 
anv  actual  indications — the  continent  had  been 
their  destination.  And  its  northern  portions 
alone  being  then  admissible  to  Englishmen,  a 
chase,  on  a  cold  scent  to  St.  Petersburgh,  would 
have  proved  too  arduous  even  for  one  in  better 
health  than  the  feeble  and  now  heart-broken 
Oswald. 

But  had  it  been  otherwise,  cares  and  duties 
more  imperative  still  would  have  anchored  him 
to  England.  He  arrived  in  London,  fi'om  his 
hurried  journey  to  Cheltenham,  to  find  there — 
immersed  in  all  the  anxieties  of  a  most  harrassing 
lawsuit,  arising  from  the  inadvertence  above 
alluded  to — his  worthy  and  beloved  father,  who, 
nobly  as  in  the  strength  of  piety  and  principle, 
he  confi-onted  the  impending  loss  of  his  patri- 
monial property — nay,  perhaps,  for  a  time  at  least, 
of  his  personal  fi-eedom — seemed  nevertheless  to 
the  keen  eve  of  filial  affection  as  much  changed 
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as  if  ten,  instead  of  five  years  had  elapsed  since 
their  last  meeting. 

"^^niat  balm  would  it  have  been  to  the  sick  heart 
of  Oswald,  to  have  been  enabled,  by  the  sacrifice 
of  the  sum  he  had,  on  his  last  visit  to  Eiu'ope, 
honourably  realized,  to  relieve  at  least  his  parents' 
immediate  embarrassments,  and  meet  the  heavy 
expenses  of  the  inevitable  litigation !  But,  so 
far  from  being  in  a  condition  to  do  this,  he  had 
left  India  poorer  than  he  entered  it  fifteen  years 
before — a  boy — leaving  behind  him  there  claims 
arising  from  his  "v\dfe's  extravagance,  while  antici- 
pating others  of  the  same  nature,  fi'om  her  late 
sojourn  in  England.  All,  therefore,  that  the  best 
and  most  dutiftil  of  sons  had  left  him  to  perform, 
was  to  alleviate,  by  his  counsel  and  sympathy,  the 
difficulties  of  his  father's  position ;  a  task,  in  the 
fulfilment  of  which  he  found  the  only  means  of 
withdrawing  his  mind  from  the  desolation  of  his 

OWTl. 

The  chief  joint  cares  of  a  pair  of  beings  as 
unselfish  as  ever  struggled  hand  to  hand  with 
the  billows  of  adversity,  were  for  the  age  and 
helplessness  from  which  their  protection  was  ne- 
cessarily, for  a  Avhile,  withdra^vn  :  and  if  Oswald's 
solicitudes  hovered  most  duteously  round  the  couch 
of  his  enfeebled  darling  mother,  those  of  Lamont 
nestled  with  parental  fondness  over  the  cradle  of 
his  infant  grandson. 

The  suddenness — nay,  precipitancy — with  which 
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lie  had  found  himself  summoned  to  London — tlie 
hope  of  a  speedy  and  favourable  termination  to  his 
distressing  business  there — the  desire  to  spare  his 
gentle  helpmate  all  save  the  most  inentable  pangs 
connected  with  it — above  all,  her  physical  in- 
capacity for  hasty  or  unusual  exertion — had  com- 
bined to  necessitate  her  remaining  at  Castle 
Lamont ;  but  her  doing  so  alone,  for  any  lengih- 
ened  period,  was  too  distressing  to  her  husband 
and  son,  to  be  thought  of.  Yet  to  find,  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  a  companion,  of  tenderness 
and  judgment  sufficient  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
delicate  task  of  ministering  to  "  a  mind ''  not 
"diseased^'  indeed,  in  the  \Tilgar  acceptation  of 
the  word,  but  its  mild  tone  "jangled"  cei-taiuly 
''  like  sweet  bells  out  of  tune "  by  the  shock  of 
late  events ;  and  of  watching  with  somewhat  of  filial 
afiection  over  a  frame  so  fragile  as  to  make  the 
inroads  of  grief  and  suspense  on  it  subjects  for 
the  most  painful  anxiety — Avas  no  easy  matter. 

It  was,  perhaps,  the  proudest  triumph  ever 
gained  by  genuine  worth  over  well-founded  pre- 
judice, when,  spite  of  all  the  bitter  feelings  Avith 
which  the  name  as  well  as  person  of  Anne  was 
associated,  it  rose  on  the  lips  of  the  old  Highland 
gentleman,  as  that  of  the  sole  individual  to  whom 
he  could  look  without  doubt  or  hesitation,  for  a 
daughter,  aud  more  than  one,  to  his  lone,  tempo- 
rarily widowed  partner  ! 

What  Anne  felt,  even  under  the  soothing  pa- 
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nacea  of  well-earned  gratitude  and  confidence, 
in  retracing  with  lier  convalescent,  but,  alas ! 
now  languid  and  subdued  little  charge,  the  steps 
of  a  journey,  the  chief  tax  on  whose  former  stages 
had  been  the  restraining  of  his  exuberant  vivacity, 
may  be  easier  imagined  than  described.  To  go 
once  more  to  the  dearly-loved  Highlands,  and 
fancy  the  fine  old  man,  who,  with  his  foot  on  his 
native  heather,  had  so  fally  realized  her  idea  of  a 
chieftan,  and  to  whom  she  had  looked  up  with 
mingled  affection  and  reverence,  the  inhabitant  of 
a  prison's  narrow  walls ;  yet,  as  such,  to  be  en\ied, 
in  comparison  with  the  once-bright  creature, 
whose  emancipation,  since  she  sat  by  her  side  on 
the  same  joui'ney,  fi'om  the  hallowed  bonds  of 
duty,  Avas  an  event  to  be  so  much  more  deeply 
deplored — was  food  sufficient  for  bitter  reflection 
to  a  less  sensitive  mind. 

Even  a  meeting  with  the  upright  tliough 
mild  old  lady  was  di'caded  by  poor  Anne;  and 
a  glance  of  unwonted  coldness  from  one,  before  so 
fond  and  partial,  she  felt  would  go  far  to  make 
her  desert  her  post  to  escape  its  repetition.  And 
yet,  how  should  she  bear  the  kindness,  more 
likely  in  such  a  bemg  to  have  survived  even  the 
bitterness  of  a  son's  dishonour  ? 

How  often  do  poor  mortals,  in  wisely  ordered 
ignorance  of  the  precise  shape  some  impending 
trial  may  assume,  clothe  it  with  every  aspect  save 
the  one  most  terrible  to  fancy,  and  yet  most  true 

Q 
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to  Nature  !  Mrs,  Lamont's  reception  of  Anne 
(in  seemingly  merciful  obliWon  of  the  bitterest 
portion  of  her  maternal  trial),  was  that  of  a  still 
affectionate  parent !  And  while  the  love — the 
partiality — the  distinguishing  fondness  of  a  pre- 
dilection felt  in  former  times  for  her  alone,  taught 
Anne  who  it  was  whom  the  dear  woman  instinct- 
ively folded  in  her  maternal  embrace — the  name 
of  Juliet,  to  her  horror,  was  the  one  by  which 
she  was  welcomed,  and  fi'equently  addressed. 
Once  more  did  the  poor  girl  feel  as  if  a  guilty, 
yet  unintentional  impostor !  humiliated  by  re- 
ceiving, in  her  o^vn  innocent  person,  caresses  from 
which  in  that  of  her  sister,  she  must  have  shrunk 
abashed. 

But  selfish  feelings  never  found  place  long  in 
her  disinterested  bosom,  and  to  be  of  e\'ident  and 
daily  increasing  use  to  the  gentle  \'ictim,  on  the 
evening  of  whose  blameless  life  so  unmerited  a 
cloud  of  misfortune  had  settled ;  and  to  restore  to 
her  arms,  in  the  person  of  her  little  grandchild, 
the  only  som'ce  of  consolation  and  amusement  of 
which  she  could  now  be  susceptible — would  have 
compensated  to  her  for  worse  inflictions  than  the 
torture  of  a  once  dear  name,  or  the  jarring  of  a 
painful  chord  which  its  misapplication  never  failed 
to  awaken. 

That  the  land  old  lady  whose  friendship  had 
made  her  first  visit  to  Castle  Lamont  full  of  such 
unmingled  happiness,  derived  comfort  from  one  so 
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sadly  different,  and  that  beneath  the  fine  moun- 
tain breeze  her  drooping  nnrsling  either  revived, 
or,  ar  least,  she  was  able  so  to  flatter  herself,  wei'e 
just  the  sources  of  quiet  thankfulness  whence 
Anne  was  wont  to  derive  unselfish  joy.  But  one 
feeling,  one  alone,  of  honest  pride,  shed  over  her 
own  bosom  a  ray  of  purely  personal  satisfaction ; 
and  the  more  so,  as  it  came  fi-om  a  quarter  in 
which  Amiens  expectations  of  goodwill,  nay,  of 
toleration,  had  been  natvu*ally  faint.  Nurse 
Menie,  fi'om  whom  not  even  as  being  the  mother 
of  her  darling  Oswald's  "bairn,"  could  the  proud 
beauty  ever  win  a  softer  epithet  than  "silly 
tawpie,''  or  "  senseless  brat,"  smothered  (though 
with  a  little  wincing  at  the  ominous  name  bestowed 
on  her)  her  furroAved  brow,  as  she  welcomed  Anne 
to  her  never  forfeited  place  at  her  aged  mistress's 
side.  And  while  acknowledging  that,  under  Provi- 
dence, to  her  the  little  heir  of  Castle  Lamont 
owed  his  well  nigh  extinguished  life — the  almost 
obsequious  deference  with  which  one  so  usually 
despotic  in  nursery  afi"airs  consulted  her  youthful 
coadjutor  on  all  relating  to  their  joint  charge — 
spoke  volumes  to  the  gratified  girl  as  to  the  esteem 
extorted  by  her  conduct  from  a  just,  though  preju- 
diced, humble  mind.  Beneath  their  united  fos- 
tering care  and  unwearied  devotion,  it  were  hard 
to  say  what  gi'adually  reviving  intelligence  might 
have  visited  the  cloiided  mind  of  Mrs.  Lamont,  or 
what  degree  of  renovated  health  and  brightness, 

Q  2 
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the  pale  cheek  and  sunken  eye  of  the  debilitated 
Indian  boy,  had  they  been  permitted,  by  the 
cupidity  of  man,  to  remain  unmolested  beneath 
the  shelter  of  their  comfortable  home. 

But  the  stranger  creditors,  some  of  them 
foreigners,  whose  interest  it  was  to  press  for  an 
immediate  sale  (while  the  life  of  its  present  o^vner 
should  simplify  their  claims  on  it),  of  the  estate  of 
Castle  Lamont,  were  restrained  by  no  delicacies 
from  proceeding  at  once  to  the  harshest  preliminary 
measm'es ;  and  the  arrival,  preceded,  more  by  acci- 
dent than  otherwise,  by  a  two  days^  previous  rumour, 
of  appraisers  and  other  legal  functionaries,  was  the 
signal  for  a  removal,  as  painful  as  hasty,  of  its 
invalid  lady  and  her  unconscious  grandson. 

Whither,  on  the  spur  of  such  necessity,  and 
without  time  for  reference  to  London,  Anne  should 
convey  her  charges,  would  have  been  a  point  more 
difficult  still,  had  not  a  brother  of  nurse  ]\Ienie's, 
and  foster  brother  of  the  laird^s,  and  as  such, 
faitliful  superintendent  of  the  demesne  till  the 
owner^s  return  from  abroad,  been  since  settled  in 
a  snug  Highland  inn,  not  more  than  an  easy  day's 
drive  from  the  Castle,  though  on  the  very  confines 
of  the  wild  moors  in  which  that  northern  part  of 
the  country  merged. 

Whether  this  humble  shelter  (the  sporting 
season,  though  on  the  wane,  not  being  over), 
might  be  found  unoccupied,  was  too  doubtful  not 
to  add  to  the  gloom  of  a  journey  whose  sadness 
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the  bright  beams  of  one  of  a  Scottish  autumn's 
most  brilliant  days  seemed  to  mock^  instead  of 
enlivening.  The  long  approach  through  the  glen, 
peopled  when  Anne  first  traversed  it  with  faithful 
retainers,  whose  shouts  of  hearty  welcome  waked 
the  glad  echoes  of  the  hills,  was  now  lined  with 
saddened  multitudes  whose  well  nigh  faneral  wail 
was  only  hushed  by  veneration  for  the  sorrow 
it  might  idly  enhance.  The  child,  then  flushed 
with  health  and  wild  with  glee,  had  now  cried  his 
little  heart  sick  on  his  nurse's  bosom,  and  the 
mother — whose  cold  one  had  even  beat  proudly 
while  exhibiting  to  others  the  reflection  of  her  own 
resistless  beauty,  where — "  how  sunk,  how  fallen" ! 
was  she? 

To  get  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  everything 
and  everybody  connected  with  the  Castle,  was  the 
sole  wish  of  poor  Anne's  over- wrought  spirit ;  and 
never  did  beacon  to  toil-worn  mariner  shed  forth 
more  welcome  ray  than  the  peat  fire  twinkling 
cheerfully  from  Hamisli  Mhor's  hearthstone,  to 
the  harassed  tenants  of  the  jingling,  rough  post 
chaise. 

But  did  it  indeed  indicate  a  blessed  haven  for 
the  wearied,  heart-broken  travellers  ?  This  re- 
mained to  be  ascertained,  and  before  taking  the 
sharp  and  difficult  turn  up  to  a  door  where  even 
hack  post  chaises  were  an  imwonted  rarity,  there 
was  for  Anne  an  agonizing  interval  of  suspense, 
while   nurse    Menie  got   out   to   inquire   if    her 
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brother's  popular  shooting  quarter  was  cleai'ed  of 
its  sporting  visitors. 

The  sight  of  a  lounging  gillie  at  the  door^  with 
a  brace  of  pointers,  made  Anne's  heart  die  within 
her ;  but  it  was  only  the  lingering  remnant  of  a 
broken  up  camp,  to  follow,  with  the  first  light 
of  morning,  the  sportsmen  who  had  ah'eady  de- 
parted. There  are  on  earth,  as  it  is  said  of 
heaven,  gradations  in  glory ;  and  that  of  Hamish 
Mlior,  when  bowing  out,  with  all  a  laud- 
lord's  pride,  a  few  hoiu's  before,  a  pair  of  well 
satisfied,  complimentary  English  noblemen,  was 
as  nothing  to  the  moment  when,  with  that  of  a 
Highlander,  he  received  on  his  tkreshold  the 
houseless  wife  and  grandchild  of  his  foster 
brother  and    chief. 

It  was  well  for  them,  feeble  in  health  and  deli- 
cately nui'tiu'cd  as  they  were,  that  to  the  over- 
flomng  kindness  of  a  Higliland  welcome,  practice 
in  entertaining  distinguished  guests,  had  super- 
added habits  of  almost  English  comfort  and  clean- 
liness. The  beds  of  Rowennan,  white,  fragrant 
and  inviting,  as  clear  sunshine,  mountain  air,  and 
running  water  could  make  '  mortal  mixture '  of 
native  wool  or  flax,  would  have  satisfied  a  Sybai'ite, 
let  alone  a  London  sportsman ;  and  could  a  London 
alderman,  by  any  process  short  of  a  windlass,  have 
been  craned  up  the  hill,  even  by  him  would  the 
fare  have  been  pronounced  delicious.  The  small, 
but  juicy  mutton,  with   its  venison  flavoiu-,  the 
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fresh  grouse  chick,  selected  from  the  mass  of  old 
birds — the  butter,  such  as  degenerate  lowland  kine 
were  never  known  to  yield — and  milk,  which,  used 
as  they  were  to  an  unadulterated  di'aught,  the 
parched  lips  of  little  Oswald  hailed  as  better  even 
than  Grandmamma^s  at  home. 

All  these  were,  in  their  way  and  order — the 
beds,  it  may  be  believed,  the  first  and  most  wel- 
come— spread  forth  viith  eager  devotedness  by  the 
late  forester  to  his  honoui'ed  guests,  and  thankfidly 
received  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  tendered. 
And  when  Anne  perceived  that  of  her  two  almost 
equally  infantine  charges,  neither  seemed  to  feel, 
or  at  least  regret  the  change,  her  well-schooled 
spirit  soon  not  only  accommodated  itself,  but 
became  reconciled  to  her  wild  abode. 

It  was  in  truth  a  strange  sequestered  spot,  the 
Rowennan  Inn  (oh,  how  unlike  that  word  of  way- 
side import)  !  Perched  on  a  little  ledge  or  plat- 
form, overhanging  one  side  of  a  long,  tangled  glen, 
into  whose  dizzy  depths  the  gable-windows  fairly 
looked,  and  whose  torrent^ s  ever-brawling  rush 
kept  up  alike  at  noon  and  midnight  its  unceasing 
lullaby, — its  daisied  green,  and  little  adjoining 
patch  of  cover,  were  an  e\ddent  iiu'oad  on  the  wide 
expanse  of  purple  moor  that  stretched  in  one 
direction  far  as  eye  could  reach;  while  the  ^-iew  on 
the  remaining  two  rested  on  mountain  sides,  as 
abrupt  and  fantastic  as  ever  painter  sketched  or 
sportsman  scaled. 
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In  these  respects  it  had  for  Anne  the  advantage 
over  even  Castle  Laraont ;  for  there^  the  moun- 
tains, properly  so  called,  were  distant,  and  the 
nearer  hills,  sheep-dotted  and  picturesque  as  she 
had  thought  them  when  fresh  from  the  tamer 
south,  wanted  the  clear,  sharp  outline  and  steep 
scarred  sides,  varied  with  thousand  hues  and  glit- 
tering vnih  countless  rills,  of  these  more  northern 
giants. 

Yet,  giants  as  they  seemed,  they  were  accessible, 
and  not  to  male  pilgrims  alone ;  for  scarcely  a  week 
had  passed  ere  Anne,  secm'e  in  nurse  Menie's 
untiring  \'igilance  over  her  dear  ones,  with  proud 
Hamish  leading  her  shaggy  pony  amid  rocks  and 
bogs,  had  explored  their  summits ;  and  left  behind 
there,  as  all  who  ever  visited  theu*  atmosphere 
have  done,  much  of  the  cares  and  soitows  of  less 
privileged  regions. 

But  that  the  griefs  we  thus  manage  to  shake  off 
will  lie  in  wait  (as  if  in  revenge  for  oui'  attempts 
to  evade  them)  in  our  downward  path,  Anne  had 
one  day  a  melancholy  proof  in  the  broad  black 
seal  of  a  letter,  Avhich,  addressed  to  her  in  a 
stranger's  hand,  met  her  eye  on  returning  to  the 
Inn. 

The  pUgnmage  nad  been  this  day  a  peculiarly 
enjoyable  one ;  for  the  lady,  still  unconsciously 
happy  and  contented,  had  yet  named  and  blessed 
her  absent  and  oft-forgotten  son  and  husband. 
And  the  chi'd  had   so  often  prayed  to  go   with 
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Aunty  Anne  up  into  the  bright  blue  sky,  that 
Hamish  had  been  permitted  to  gratify  him  by 
mounting  a  second  sure-footed  pony,  and  strapping 
the  little  embryo  traveller  on  before  him. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CHANGES,   TROUBLES,   AND   DELIVERANCE. 

Laughing  in  infant  glee,  when  to  the  A\Teath  of 
mingled  heather  and  snowy  buhaish,  whose  silky 
tassels  mingled  with  the  flaxen  curls  beneath  his 
little  bonnet,  was  added — he  little  thought  how 
prophetically  ! — hj  a  proud  follower,  a  stray  eagle's 
feather,  to  decorate  the  tiny  fatmre  chieftain — even 
the  child's  mii'th  was  sobered,  as  he  missed  the 
rarely-withheld  smile  on  the  grave  countenance  of 
nurse  Menie.  One  glance  at  the  ominous  packet 
sufficed  to  tell  the  boding  heart  of  Anne  that  the 
proud  line  of  Lamont  had  lost  a  link,  and  the  poor 
babe  beside  her  a  protector.  But  which  ?  Alas  ! 
too  surely,  the  grey-haired  grandfather,  exiled 
from  all  he  loved,  bowed  down  by  age  and  sorrow, 
despoiled  of  his  hard-won  inheritance,  a  prisoner 
and  a  beggar ! 

Anne  strove  to  think  the  dispensation  one  of 
mercy,  and  felt  that  the  big  tears  falling  on  its  yet 
unopened  announcement  were  the  most  selfish  she 
had  perhaps  ever  shed.  But  they  soon  flowed 
in  another  and,  if  less  tender,  far  bitterer  channel. 
The  old  man  she  felt  it  so  hard  to  part  from  lived, 
but  to  be  stni  further  bereaved  and  stricken ;  for 
he  had  survi'.ed  the  son  of  his  love  and  pride,  his 
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long  absentj   and  now^  by  mutual  suffering,  en- 
deared Oswald  ! 

This  result,  out  of  the  course  of  nature  as  it 
seemed  at  first,  was,  in  the  circumstances,  but  too 
natural.  Ill  health,  it  may  be  remembered,  had 
brought  him  back  once  before  to  Europe;  and  a 
few  short  years  of  care,  and  anxiety,  and  embar- 
rassment in  India,  and  the  yet  shorter  months  of 
harrowing  grief  and  shame  in  England,  —  the 
shock  which  had  greeted  his  landing  on  his 
native  shore, — the  wreck  alike  of  his  domestic 
peace  and  paternal  fortunes,  his  father's  durance, 
his  Avife's  desertion,  his  mother's  clouded  mind, 
the  delicacy  of  his  exiled  and  impoverished  boy, — 
all  these- might  well  do  Time's  unsparing  work  on 
one  more  robust,  and  denied  by  filial  duty  the  sole 
specifics  (if  indeed  they  would  have  proved  such) 
for  Indian  malady,  and  a  prematurely-shattered 
constitution. 

That  Anne  should  sorrow  for  this  unknown, 
though  deeply  -  commiserated  member  of  the 
family,  as  she  would  for  his  loved  and  honoured 
father,  was  impossible.  Her  first  thought,  on 
learning  he  was  no  more,  was  of  her  unhappy 
sister,  and  her  possible  feelings ;  of  her  now  un- 
availing remorse  and  bitter  tears,  that  a  death  in 
which  conscience  must  have  taught  her  she  had  so 
large  a  share — would  cost  even  her  not  very  feeling 
heart.  And  then  came  a  strange,  busy  wondering, 
where  indeed  that   guilty  head  had  all  this  time 
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^een  hiding  itself — whether  ever  again^  in  a  world 
whose  just  enactments  had  placed  between  them 
an  insuperable  ban'ier^  her  lovely  and  still  loved 
sister  and  she  should  live  to  meet. 

But  nearer  and  more  hallowed  duties  soon  came 
to  recall  Ahne^s  wandering  thoughts;  and  how  mer- 
ciful did  she  now  perceive  the  decree  to  be  which 
shielded  her  fi'agile  invalid  from  all  knowledge^  or 
at  least  permanent  impression,  of  the  loss  of  her 
darling,  her  first-born  !  Like  many  in  her  uncer- 
tain state  of  mind,  she  could  pass  generations  with 
an  accommodating  facility.  And  while  an  Oswald 
Lamont  lived  to  bear  the  name  and  look  the  thing 
she  had  loved  in  infancy,  she  happily  missed  not 
the  intervening  link.  Her  husband,  it  was  matter 
for  higher  thankfulness  to  Anne  to  learn,  could 
acquiesce  with  pious  submission  to  the  removal  of 
one  whose  peace  was  broken,  and  his  hopes 
blighted  on  earth,  but  to  render  more  bright  and 
steadfast  the  gaze  he  had  from  childhood  been 
pri\-ileged  to  fix  on  the  holier  realities  beyond. 

With  him,  then,  it  was  "  well ! "  even  in  a 
doating  father's  estimation,  when  the  fii'st  sad 
' '  tears  which  parents  shed  upon  a  duteous  first- 
l)orn's  head"  had  been,  in  faith  and  hope,  reve- 
rently wiped  away.  But  to  know  the  old  man 
alone  and  uiifriended  in  London,  in  the  King's 
Bench,  harassed  by  clerks  and  creditors,  woidd 
have  been  too  much  for  even  the  Christian  philo- 
sophy of  Anne,  had  not  the  glad  tidings  of  his 
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second  son,  now  Colonel  Sutherland's,  expected 
return  to  England,  shed  a  ray  of  comfort  over  the 
gloom  of  the  family  prospects. 

Of  this  young  man,  during  a  long  military  life 
chiefly  an  absentee  from  his  country  and  friends, 
Anne  kncAV,  of  course,  Acry  little,  except  that  his 
mother,  in  former  times,  never  spoke  of  him  as  a 
boy  without  a  tear  of  affection ;  that  his  father's 
eyes  Avould  sparkle  when  the  newspapers  alluded 
to  gallant  deeds  in  which  he  bore  a  part ;  and 
even  nivrse  Menie,  whose  grief  over  her  "  yoimg 
laird  '■*  was  all  the  deeper  for  being  half  locked  up 
in  her  aged  and  unyielding  bosom,  had  been  heard 
to  admit  (while,  however,  her  darling  foster- 
son  yet  lived),  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  at 
large,  Norman  was  thought  the  handsomer,  as 
well  as  more  spunky  of  the  youths.  Still,  however, 
in  her  clannish  estimation,  he  was  but  "Nor- 
man," the  "  laddie,"  the  '^  Jock  the  laird's  bro- 
ther," who  plays  in  Scottish,  and  especially  High- 
land families,  so  subordinate  a  part;  while  her 
enhanced  respect,  since  his  bereavement,  for  the 
poor  orphan  on  her  knee,  might  have  proA'oked  a 
smile  from  Anne,  had  not  a  sort  of  presage  which 
began  to  cross  her  mind  that  he  would  not  long 
be  spared  to  enjoy  it,  effectually  checked  all  ten- 
dency to  mirth. 

The  presentiment,  if  such  it  could  be  called, 
which  had  but  too  much  foundation  in  the  sunken 
cheek,  pale  lip,  Avaning  cheerfulness  and  general — 
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though  hardly  perceptible — retrograding  of  the 
poor  child's  lately  amended  health,  was  ere  long 
sadly  justified.  The  ■n'eather  had  broken  early  in 
the  season,  as  it  often  does  among  the  hills ;  and 
the  little  inn,  trim  and  cheerful  as  it  looked 
and  "was  in  summer,  vi'as  but  ill-calculated  for 
keeping  out  autumnal  blasts.  Long  rainy  days 
would  com.e,  when  the  little  invalid,  debarred  from 
the  air  and  exercise  on  which  he  had  existed,  felt 
the  damp  floor  and  Confined  atmosphere  of  his 
cottage  nursery  a  sad  substitute  for  the  free  range 
of  ample  corridors  at  grandpapa's,  for  which  he 
now,  for  the  first  time,  pined. 

Nor  Avas  this  the  only  reminiscence  which  the 
proverbially  capricious  memory  of  childhood — 
clearer  like  all  these  incipient  faculties  as  the 
hour  of  change  draws  nearer — conjm'ed  up  to  vex 
the  little  sufferer  himself,  and  torture  the  watchers 
round  his  couch.  Once  or  twice,  in  his  relapses 
of  fever,  which  were  now  frequent,  instead  of 
nestling  his  head  with  the  satisfaction  he  had 
always,  during  former  illnesses,  manifested,  in 
his  Aunt  Anne's  ever  welcome  bosom — he  had 
pushed  her  aside  with  the  strange  unwonted  ciy 
of  "  I  want  mamma  i  "  And  strange,  wayward, 
almost  appalling  as  was  the  cry,  Avhat  would  not 
Anne  have  given,  on  hearing  it,  for  the  power  of 
summoriing  (to  still  a  sound  so  harrowing  to 
lier  fond  heart)  even  a  guilty  parent  to  a  dyiug 
child's  bedsid  3  !     For  dpng,  the  poor  babe  c^  i- 
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dently  was;  not^  as  the  skilful  doctor  avIio  had, 
from  the  first  attended  him,  pronounced — of  any- 
new  or  even  specific  complaint,  but  simply  because 
the  most  unwearied  human  efforts  had  proved 
powerless  to  counteract  deep-seated  constitutional 
debility,  and  lengthen  out  the  feeble  thread  of 
life,  Avhich,  under  less  careful  fostering,  must 
long  since  have  given  way. 

But  the  transition  was,  in  mercy  to  the  innocent 
child  and  his  devoted  nm'ses,  (including  not  only 
the  sorrowing  Hamisli,  but  the  whole  kind- 
hearted  inmates  of  the  little  hamlet  of  Rowennan) 
smoothed  and  cheered  by  absence  of  positive 
suffering,  and  enjoyment  almost  to  the  last,  of 
that  pure  air  and  balmy  sunshine,  absence  of  which 
had  embittered  previous  stages  of  his  malady. 

The  brightest  of  October  skies  smiled  cheerfully, 
though,  alas  !  now  unavailingly,  over  the  sick  bed, 
and  the  softest  of  autumnal  breezes  played  re- 
freshingly on  the  flushed  cheek  of  one,  never  happy 
in  sickness  or  in  health,  out  of  their  reviAdng 
influence.  The  last  earthly  pleasure  of  the  dying 
child  was  being  seated  once  more,  in  Hamish's 
arras,  on  the  little  mountain  pony;  his  last  earthly 
rest,  on  his  Aunt  Anne's  faithful  bosom ;  and  his 
last  earthly  sound,  the  whispered  prayer  of  his 
childhood,  in  which  it  was  now  bliss  to  her  torn 
heart,  to  catch  and  treasm'e  the  no  longer  start- 
ling word,  "  Mamma  !  " 

It  had  l)een,  as  we  have  said,  a  glorious  autumn 
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day  that  witnessed  the  gentle^  long  watched  for, 
and  breathlessly  anticipated  transition  of  the 
child :  the  closing,  ''  in  the  sleep  that  knows  no 
earthly  waking/^  those  large,  bright,  melancholy 
eyes,  whose  brightness  gathered  lustre,  and  then 
melancholy  depth,  from  the  mysterious  power  of 
approaching  dissolution.  All  being  '^over,^^  (oh! 
the  paralyzing  influence  of  that  simple  word ! ) 
which  love  could  de^•ise,  for  the  almost  equally 
unconscious  dead  and  living  objects  of  her  solici- 
tude, Anne  had  leisure  to  be  miserable.  Her 
weary  head  had  sunk  in  bitter,  and  for  a  time, 
compressed  miseiy,  on  her  hands;  as  sunset's 
parting  smile  had  rested  on  the  rosy  summit  of 
Ben  Lara,  and  played  through  the  tall  larches 
.of  the  glen.  Ere,  sad  and  spuitless  still,  but 
schooled  by  a  piety  of  deeds,  not  words  alone,  she 
roused  herself  fi'om  passive  to  active  suffering — 
the  gleam  had  passed  off,  and  given  place  to  a 
flood  of  mellowed  moonlight,  beneath  which  the 
quivering  birches,  and  dimpled  surface  of  the 
river,  showed  against  the  dark  back-ground  of  the 
shadowy  rocks,  like  a  rich  tracing  of  silver. 

For  a  moment,  the  beauty  and  calmness  of 
external  nature  had  poAver  to  soothe  the  lonely 
mourner.  She  threw  up  the  sash  to  cool  her 
feverish  brow  and  thi'obbing  eyehds;  and  could 
have  fancied,  in  the  sighing  of  the  trees,  and  soft 
rush  of  the  stream,  a  requiem  for  her  departed 
darling's  long  rest. 
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While  she  listened^  a  stealthy  step^  as  if  of 
guilt,  caught  her  ear.  The  boughs  of  the  old  fir 
that  swept  the  casement  were  cautiously  drawn 
aside,  and  a  figure — no  welcome  one  in  that  place 
and  hour — peeped  anxiously  in  at  the  half  open 
window.  Anne  could  have  screamed,  for  her 
nerves  were  shaken,  and  her  mind  unstrung  by 
long  watching ;  but  the  thought  of  Mrs.  Lamont, 
and  her  awaking  to  misery,  would  have  sufficed 
to  check  the  selfish  impulse,  even  had  not  an 
imploring  look  from  the  spectre  visitant  frozen  the 
cry  on  her  lips. 

"  Anne  !  sister  Anne  !  "  gasped  the  altered,  but 
still  beautiful  Juliet ;  "  for  God^s  sake  alarm  no 
one  else !  I  would  not  for  worlds  the  proud 
Laments  knew  I  stood  at  their  door.  You,  at 
least,  will  not  fly  from  me — you,  I  know,  I  can 
trust.  William — Colonel  Sullivan — Anne  !  don't 
start  so  !  is  deer-stalking  in  Glen  Laren ;  he  is 
away  for  days  at  a  time  at  the  far  hills ;  he  heard 
somehow  that  you  were  here,  and  I  longed  to 
come  and  see  you,  and  ask  you  to  forgive  me. 

"  Oh  !  Juliet,  Juliet !  speak  not  to  me  of  for- 
giveness !  seek  it  elsewhere.  But  how  came  you 
here,  so  altered — so  unlike  yourself?  " 

It  was  indeed  the  shadow  of  Juliet,  which,  as 
it  stood,  scarce  intercepted  the  moonbeam  from 
the  little  parlour.  But  though  the  pale  light 
veiled  from  the  view  of  Anne  the  liberal  use  of 
rouge  to  which   waning  beauty  had   driven  the 
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once  blooming  Juliet  to  resort^  the  unnatui-al 
glitter  which  it  lent  her  eyes  made  those  of  her 
gentle  sister  turn  away,  she  knew  not  wherefore. 

"  Juliet !  "  said  Anne,  her  soft  nature  over- 
flowing with  compassion  for  the  childless  mother, 
and  with  horror  at  the  havoc  of  niontlis  on  the 
slight  form  before  her,  ^'  I  dare  not  stay  to  talk 
with  you.  There  is  one  in  this  house  whose  life 
the  slightest  alarm  might  cost ;  and  one — one 
whom  you  would  give  yom*  life  itself  to  wake 
again  !     Oh,  Juliet  !  little  do  you  know  !  " 

"  Dou^t  tell  me  about  the  proud  Lamonts, 
Anne  ;  I  never  wish  to  hear  about  them  more. 
But  there  is  one  of  the  name  I  do  want  to  see, 
and  that  has  brought  hie  here  to-night — my  boy  ! 
Sister  Anne,  you  won't  refuse  me  a  sight  of 
Oswald  ?  I  have  had  wild  thoughts  in  my  heart 
of  stealing  him  away  from  the  set  he  is  too  good 
for — but  I  wont,  Anne  !  I'll  not  even  wake  him, 
if  you'll  take  me  where  he  lies,  and  let  me  kiss 
him  in  his  sleep  !  " 

Before  the  bcA^dldered  Amie  could  reply,  or 
decide,  the  Hght  figure  of  her  sister  had  slid  in 
over  the  low  window  sill,  and  stood  beside  her  in 
the  room  ;  and  clinging  to  her  with  somewhat  of 
the  instinct  by  which  dogs  appear  to  be  guided 
towards  the  object  of  their  affections,  she  dragged 
her  across  the  floor  towards  the  open  door  of  a 
little  bedroom  within. 

"\i  is  the  finger  of  God  1 "  said  the  trembling 
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AunCj  as  she  ceased  to  struggle  against  the  in- 
scrutable decree  of  Providence.  "  If  anything  can 
bring  Juliet  to  herself  or  to  Him,  the  shock  she 
is  imconsciously  rushing  on^  may."  But^  even 
while  cherishing  such  pious  hopes,  nature  and 
sisterly  affection  prompted  her  to  soften  the  bloAV'. 
Ere  the  threshold  of  the  chamber  of  death  was 
crossed,  Anne  was  on  her  knees  :  "  Juliet !  for  my 
sake — for  your  own — not  there  \   .  .  ." 

"  Do  you  think  a  mother  can  contaminate  her 
sleeping  child?"  asked  Juliet  bitterly  —  her 
lurking  pride  revived  by  what  she  thought  Anne^s 
officious  interference — "  He  may  live  to  love  me 
yet,  in  spite  of  you  aU  ! " 

The  first  check  to  the  mood  in  which  poor  Juliet 
stepped  across  the  tlu'eshold  of  the  inner  room 
was  the  strange  funereal  air  which,  during  Anne's 
hour  of  absorption,  the  old  Highland  nurse  had 
given  it  by  setting  a  pair  of  tall,  thin,  unsnufied, 
ghastly  looking  candles  at  the  head  and  foot  of 
the  little  pallet  bed. 

''  Fool !  to  put  lights  so  near  to  wake  the  child  ! " 
was  the  mother's  impetuous  exclamation.  "  No, 
Juliet !  no !"  whispered  Anne,  clasping  with  a 
death-cold  hand  her  sister's  burning  one,  and 
sinking '  with  her  on  her  knees  beside  the  bed, 
"  Your  child  has  waked  ere  this  in  glory ;  we  can 
but  pray  to  go  where  he  is  gone  ! " 

"  Gone  !  !  1 "  exclaimed  the  wretched  mother, 
witli  a  sluiek   that  curdled  all  the  blood  in  her 
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meek  sister's  veins^  and  falling  forward  on  the 
pillow,  in  spite  of  all  Anne's  efforts  to  sustain  her, 
she  lay  bereft  of  sense  and  motion  beside  her 
lifeless  boy. 

Anne's  already  torn  heart  swelled  to  bursting — 
but  it  was  a  time  to  act,  and  then  she  never  long 
gave  way.  With  silent  step  she  now  flew,  rather 
than  ran,  to  ascertain  that  Mrs.  Lamont  still  slept, 
and  procure  the  nurse,  whose  wakeful  ear  the  cry 
had  reached,  to  assist  in  restoring  her  unhappy 
sister. 

What  the  old  woman  felt  when  she  saw, 
stretched,  as  she  expressed  it,  in  so  judgment-like 
a  manner,  upon  the  bed  of  the  forsaken  boy,  his 
long  unnatural,  but  now  heaven -stricken  parent, 
may  be  left  to  conjectui'e.  Her  skill  and  experi- 
ence succeeded  in  restoring,  ere  morning  da\\Tied, 
the  unhappy  Juliet;  and  under  the  influence  of 
that  strongest  of  stimulants,  dire  necessity,  did 
she  set  about  achieving,  carefully  wi'apped  up  in  a 
large  travelling  cloak,  and  carried,  rather  than 
supported  by  her  stalwart  arm,  the  retreat  of  the 
guilty  intruder,  to  her  temporaiy  abode  in  a  lone, 
comfortless  farm  inn,  where  she  had  been  left, 
while  roaming  in  quest  of  amusement,  by  her 
reckless  new  protector. 

Ere  she  could  oe  torn  away,  Juliet  looked  long 
and  fearfully,  in  the  grey  morning  light  that  strug- 
gled with  the  waning  tapers,  on  her  dead  boy's 
face ;  made  signs  to  Anne  for  a  lock  of  his   rich 
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auburn  hair — burst,  as  she  put  it  iu  her  bosom, 
into  one  loud  frenzied  paroxysm  of  tears,  and  then 
shrinking  from  the  embrace  of  the  sister,  who  had 
poured,  through  the  long  son'owful  hour  that 
elapsed  ere  she  could  depart,  the  mild  balm  of 
religion  into  her  chastened  spirit — and  still  more, 
from  the  stem  grasp  of  the  somewhat  softened, 
though  still  shuddering  nm'se — was  soon  lost  to 
Anne's  view  round  the  shoulder  of  the  intervening 
hill. 

It  was  the  night  after  the  funeral,  whose  sad 
details  she  had  been  saved  by  the  joint  considerate 
offices  of  the  good  doctor  and  old  white-haired 
clergyman,  (whose  prayer  for  the  bereaved  siu-^ivor 
Anne  would  have  given  worlds  that  Juliet  could 
have  heard) — and  the  fourth  after  her  strange,  and 
she  half  hoped,  final  meeting  with  her  sister — 
that  about  twilight,  as,  with  her  shawl  over  her 
head,  she  had  sauntered  doAvn  to  the  little  church- 
yard beside  the  river,  to  look  on  the  yet  bright 
green  of  the  turf  on  her  darling^  s  grave — she 
started  to  see,  flung  on  it  in  a  wildness  of  grief, 
of  wliich,  till  lately,  she  had  believed  her  iitterly 
incapable,  his  unhappy  mother. 

"  Juliet !  Juliet ! "  cried  Anne,  using  uncon- 
sciously the  words  of  Him  who  '  knew  what  was 
in  man,'  "Weep  for  yoxrrself — not  for  the  infant 
who  is  happier  than  any  one  of  us  here  below  can 
ever  hope  to  be  ! " 

"It  is  for  myself,  Anne,"  cried  the  wretched 
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one,  rising  wdldly  and  liastily,  "  and  for  liim — 
him/'  added  she,  turning  from  Anne's  compas- 
sionate gaze.  "My  boy  is  in  heaven,  and  I'll 
never  shed  tear  more  for  him.  But  I  knew  you 
would  come  here,  Anne,  and  I  diu'st  not  go  near 
the  house  while  a  sj)ark  of  light  remained,  and 
William  —  Colonel  Sullivan  —  (don't  tm'n  away 
from  me,  Anne,  in  my  misery  !) — he  is  brought 
home  to  me,  dying,  perhaps,  and  if  you  don't  go 
with  me  to-night,  Anne,  I  must  die  too  ! " 

"  Dying  ! "  repeated  Anne,  mechanically,  her 
long  abjured  predilection  and  cherished  fancy  of 
years  revived  by  the  dreadful  announcement,  and 
hardly  less  agitated  than  his  wi'etched  ^dctim 
before  her, 

"Yes,  yes,"  cried  Juliet,  gasping,  "his  gun 
burst  somewhere  on  the  hills,  far  from  help  and 
doctors,  and  his  wild  Highland  gillie  carried  him 
all  the  way  home  on  his  shoulders,  and  laid  him 
doAvn  at  my  feet  more  like  a  corpse  than  a  li^dng 
man,  and  then  fainted  dead  away  on  the  floor 
beside  him  !  Anne,  you'll  go  with  me  and  save 
him  ?" 

"  I  save  liim,  Juliet !  what  can  a  woman  do 
where  man  perhaps  may  be  powerless  ?  Have  you 
sent  for  a  surgeon  ? " 

"  Oh  yes  !  can  you  ask  ?  for  two,  for  three  I 
beheve — all  the  horses  in  the  stable  are  gone 
different  ways — and  one  has  come  and  dressed  his 
arm  and  face." 
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"Face  \"  whispered  Aune  to  herself;  "is  he 
wounded  there  7"  and  the  majestic  countenance 
thus  disfigured  would  rise  before  her.  "  Yes,  Anne ! " 
said  Juliet,  her  tears  flowing  fast,  with  the  same 
womanly  feeling  for  the  beautiful  and  brave  !  "  his 
jaw  is  sadly  shattered  from  the  splinters  of  the  gun, 
and  his  arm — I  shall  never  forget  how  it  dangled 
like  a  dead  thing  over  the  wild  Highlandman's 
shoulder  ! "  "  And  does  the  sui'geon  give  hopes, 
Juliet  ?  "  asked  Anne,  fearful  of  the  answer.  "  He 
will  say  nothing,  nothing  to  satisfy  me,  though  I 
asked  him  on  my  bended  knees  !  He  is  a  young 
man,  raw  and  frightened,  and  stares  at  me  as  if  he 
never  saw  a  woman  in  despair  before ;  a  skilful  old 

man  from  B ,  is  coming — he  will  be  there  by 

this  time — come  Anne,  come  !  " 

"  Since  you  have  medical  aid,  Juliet,^^  said 
Anne — striving  hard  for  composure,  and  shrink. 
ing,  as  she  well  might,  on  known,  or  unknown 
grounds,  from  the  roof  which  sheltered  Colonel 
Sullivan — "  I  cannot,  I  ought  not  to  go  with  you, 
I  should  only  be  in  your  way,  and  could  do  you  no 
good.^^  ''  No  good  ! "  shi-ieked  her  sister,  half 
frantic  at  the  thought  of  denial — "if  he  is  to  die 
you  can  save  his  soul  perhaps,  if  any  one  can," — and 
in  a  lower  voice,  half  ashamed  of  mingling  with 
such  rare  and  holy  thoughts  the  selfish  interests  of 
time — "  if  he  lives,  you  can  make  him  many  me, — 
you  would  not  have  your  sister  an  outcast  all  her 
life,  when  a  word  from  you  might  save  her." 
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"  Oh,  Juliet,  Juliet !  ^vheIl  a  Avord  from  me  miglit 
have  saved  you  once,  you  know  it  was  not  vranting;'^ 
and,  the  colour  mantling  to  her  ashy  cheek,  ''  you 
are  not  even  married  to  him  !  though,  alas,  in  the 
sight  of  God  it  can  make  little  difference. ^^ 

"  But  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,   Anne,   in   my 

own,  in  his  !  In  England,  it  could  not  be  for ," 

(the  name  of  him  whose  recent  death  had  removed 
the  obstacle,  stuck  in  her  tliroat),  and  now  he 
puts  it  off  from  day  to  day,  because  of  aU  parsons, 
he  hates  the  presbyterians,  (covenanters  he  calls 
them),  worst,  they  are  so  precise  and  pmitanical!" 
''  He  little  knows  those  he  asperses;^'  sighed  Anne, 
in  utter  abasement  that  such  language  should  flow 
from  lips,  whose  sentiments  she  had  once  deemed 
"  vii'tuosest,  discreetest,  best."  "  How  unfit  he  is 
to  die  \"  whispered  Christian  charity,  and  with  it 
arose  a  feeling  it  would  have  puzzled  her  to  define. 
Those  only  accustomed  to  sift  the  heart  (of  women 
especially),  will  understand  how  unconsciously 
some  idea  of  self  sacrifice  in  promoting  his  marri- 
age with  her  sister,  at  length  emboldened  her  to 
comply. 

"  If  I  go  ^vith  you,  Juliet,"  said  she,  "  remember 
I  am  not  to  be  asked  to  see  the  author  of  all  our 
calamities  ;  if  I  can  be  a  comfort  to  you  for  this 
night,  till  the  good  clergyman — the  same  who  laid 
your  little  boy's  head  in  the  grave  so  sweetly,  only 
yesterday — can  be  sent  for,  I  will  go;  but  see  or 
speak  to  him,  no,  Juliet,  never  ! " 
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"  You^ll  make  him  see  the  clergyman  though/' 
said  Juliet,  imploringly,  ''  and  tell  liim  what  to  do, 
to  save  me  and  himself.  But  come,  if  you  would 
not  be  too  late,  I  cannot  leave  him  longer,  even  to 
beg  and  pray  to  you  ! " 

In  an  incredibly  short  time,  dragged  onwards  in 
frantic  bounds  by  her  sister,  Anne  found  her- 
self before  the  neglected  hostelry,  an  utter  con- 
trast in  its  dreary  ruinous  aspect  (though  the  far 
larger  house  of  the  two),  with  the  rural  Inn  of 
Rowennan,  for  which  indeed  it  was  by  most 
sportsmen  deserted — ere  she  stood  in  its  ill- 
lighted,  desolate  parlour.  Within  this,  as  usual  in 
Scottish  country  inns,  lay  the  bedroom  into  which, 
as  farther  from  noise  and  interruption,  the 
wounded  gentleman  had  been  carried,  and  whence 
stifled  moans  gave  tokens  both  of  his  presence 
and  sufferings. 

Those  who  have  mourned,  even  while  rending 
it  from  their  bosoms,  over  a  broken  and  defaced 
idol,  may  imagine  the  effect  of  those  faint  tributes 
to  pain  on  another's  ear,  besides  that  of  her  whose 
sad  privilege  it  was  to  soothe  them  !  of  one  who 
stood  rooted  by  strange  vrild  sympathy  in  that 
dark  outer  chamber.  It  was  in  the  character  of  a 
wounded,  though  convalescent  hero,  disabled  in  his 
counti*y's  proud  cause,  that  he  who  now  lay  betweea^ 
life  and  death  within,  had  first  fascinated  her 
youthful  heart,  and  kept  hold  of  her  innocent  fancy. 
And  though,  when  she  once  more  met,  and  tore 
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herself  from  Ms  side  on  the  polluted  bench  in  the 
Montpelier  gardens,  she  thought  she  had  for  ever 
erased  his  image  from  her  mind,  it  would  now  re- 
turn, and  how?  As  the  ruthless  betrayer  of  a  sister, 
the  disfigured,  and  perhaps  dying,  votary  of  self, 
unreconciled  A?ith  God  or  man  ! 

To  escape  from  this  torturing  \dcinity,  was  her 
first  wish ;  and  as  she  stumbled  down  the  steep  and 
dirty  stairs,  she  ran,  to  her  inexpressible  joy,  against 
her  own  tried  friend,  the  doctor  who  attended 
little  Oswald,  and  who,  having  called  to  inquire 
for  the  sur^dvors,  had  been  dispatched,  on  her  own 
responsibility,  by  nurse  Menie,  to  sustain  by  his 
presence  and  ad^dce  her  young  mistress  on  her  try- 
ing errand. 

It  was  hard  to  say  by  which  sister  his  arrival 
was  most  raptui'ously  hailed.  That  he  had  watched 
over  her  boy,  was  now  a  passport  to  the  softened 
heart  of  the  mother;  that  he  would  support  and 
act  for  her,  a  relief  unspeakable  to  Anne.  To  both 
(perhaps  most  to  her  who  stifled  the  feeling  as 
almost  sinful),  his  known  skill  seemed  a  pledge 
that  all  man  could  do,  would  be  tried  for  the 
patient^s  life. 

"  I  heard  from  nurse  vou  were  here,'^  whispered 
the  good  man,  with  a  kind  pressure  of  the  hand 
that  trembled  in  his,  "  I  know  all''  (added he,  in  a 
tone  of  sjTTipathy,  which  softened  the  blush  of 
shame  AA'hich  rose  at  the  word,  to  poor  Annie's 
brow).     ''  I  left  a  message  at  the  Manse,  as  I  came 
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by,  which  will  bring  the  minister  to  join  me  at 
morning  light,  and  it  will  go  hard,  if  between  ui- 
the  object  near  your  kind  sisterly  heart  is  not  ac- 
complished. The  Colonel,  from  what  the  surgeon 
lad  I  met  tells  me,  is  likely,  if  he  lives,  and  forswear 
a  looking-glass,  to  need  a  nurse  for  many  a  long 
day  to  come ;  and  in  such  circumstances,  a  man 
must  be  hard  indeed  to  deny  himself  a  legal  claim 
on  one.  Just  wait  till  I  have  seen  him,  dear  ]Miss 
Anne,  and  then,  as  I  mean  to  sleep  here,  for  your 
satisfaction  and  his  lady's,'^  (with  a  kindly  emphasis 
on  the  last  word),  "^^to  enforce,  by  threats  of  leaving 
him  in  the  hands  of  bunglers,  to-morrow's  cere- 
mony—  I'll  see  you  round  the  hill,  within  sight  of 
nurse  Menie,  who  wants,  and  is  waiting  for  you.'' 

Just  then  the  groans  of  the  sick  man  grew 
louder,  and  reached  them  even  where  they  stood. 
Juliet  rushed  out  distracted,  to  fetch  the  new 
Esculapius  to  his  bedside ;  and  Anne,  eager  only 
to  escape,  now  that  she  had  no  longer  a  part  to 
act,  fled,  regardless  of  an  escort,  in  the  fine,  still, 
moonlight  evening,  as  fast  as  her  tottering  limbs 
would  bear  her,  back  to  her  peaceful  home. 

In  the  churchyard,  which  lay  near  her  path, 
and  at  which  she  could  not  forbear  glancing,  she 
was  scarcely  surprised  (after  what  the  doctor  had 
said  of  her  being  waited  for)  to  see  nurse  Menie. 
But  it  was  a  shock,  little  short  of  those  she  had  so 
recently  and  rapidly  encountered,  to  see  standing 
beside,  and  bending  over  the  newly  closed  grave. 
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a  gentleman^  too  tall  and  stately  far,  to  be  mis- 
taken for  the  good  minister_,  and  at  whose  yet 
dimly  discerned  aspect  her  every  fibre  seemed 
strangely  moved. 

A  moment's  thought  told  her  it  could  only  be 
the  Colonel — (oh  !  how  different  in  all  save  rank 
and  profession !)  the  son  of  her  poor  friend,  and 
uncle  to  the  child  he  had  probably  hastened  down 
to  bury ;  and  now,  by  his  death,  heir  to  the  name 
and  lineage  at  least,  if  not  the  lost  wealth  of  his 
race.  That  to  escape  an  encounter  with  him,  at 
that  moment,  and  from  such  a  vicinage  as  she  had 
just  left,  Anne  would  have  given  Avorlds,  need  not 
be  doubted.  But  escape  was  impossible,  for  she 
was  observed;  and  the  nurse,  thankful  to  be 
spared,  by  her  anival,  the  awkwardness  of  ac- 
counting for  her  absence — came  forward  eagerly 
to  meet  her,  followed,  at  some  distance,  by  the 
stranger  gentleman. 

"  God  be  praised  you  are  come.  Miss  Anne  ! " 
said  the  old  woman,  in  a  whisper.  "  Yon's  the 
Colonel — our  Mr.  Norman,^'  added  she  fondly — 
"  come  all  the  way  from  London,  without  halting 
— to  see  the  dear  bairn  laid  in  the  mools,  for  him 
liat  could  na  get  freedom  to  do  it.  He  was  just 
.-nquiring  for  ye — and  I  had  sent  Allan  right  o'er 
the  brae  to  bring  you — for  God  safe's  it  would 
never  do  for  him  to  hear  a  word  of  who,  or  what 
is  sae  close  beside  him  !  Is  he  no  a  grand  gentle- 
man. Miss  ^nne  ?  wearied  as  he  is,  poor  fellow  ! " 
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That  the  advancing  soldier,  in  height  and  bear- 
ing, deserved  (cadet  as  he  was)  his  nurse's  fond 
epithet,  might,  even  at  a  distance  and  in  twilight, 
be  discerned.  But  it  was  not  till  he  stood  close 
to  her,  and  had,  by  pronouncing  her  name,  obliged 
her  to  look  up,  that  she  caught  even  a  glimpse  of 
his  featui'es.  Her  doing  so  was  superfluous ;  his 
first  sentence  sufficed  to  make  her  doubt  her  own 
sanity,  and  not  only  the  validity  of  the  horrid 
details  of  the  last  few  hours,  but  of  all  the  events 
of  her  past  life !  The  voice  which  pronounced 
her  name  was  that  by  which  she  had  once  before 
been  addressed  (though  erroneously)  on  the  bench 
at  Cheltenham — rendered  indelibly  familiar  to  her 
by  the  long  evening's  intercourse  at  Portsmouth ; 
the  voice,  in  short,  of  him  whom  she  thought  she 
had  just  left,  agonized  and  speechless — between 
life  and  death,  at  the  inn  at ! 

Not  one-tenth  of  the  time  it  has  taken  to  record 
these  strange  and  complicated  sensations  did  it 
require  to  feel,  and  sink  under  them — for,  ere  the 
simple  words  of  greeting  had  well  passed  the 
utterer's  lips,  Anne  lay  in  a  deadly  swoon  on  her 
little  nephew's  grave.  Though  inexpressibly 
shocked  at  this  eflFect  of  his  unexpected  appear- 
ance, it  was  but  too  natural  to  have  excited 
Norman's  surprise,  in  one  worn  out  with  grief 
and  watching.  But  what  were  his  feelings,  also, 
of  bcTNildered  astonishment,  when  the  removal  of 
the  cloak  in  which  they  were  partially  muffled. 
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and  tlie  flowing  on  the  ground  of  the  long  flaxen 
tresses  which  had  served  to  show  him  his  mistake 
on  the  night  at  the  Rotunda,  led  him  to  suspect 
that  the  error  had  arisen  from  his  then  actually 
addressing,  in  his  brotherly  attempt  to  warn  and 
rescue  an  miknown  sister,  the  person  now  before 
him  ! 

The  difierence  in  patronymics  of  the  half  sisters 
(of  Avhich  his  ignorance  of  minute  home  details 
made  him  quite  unaware)  had  prevented  his  con- 
necting at  the  time,  or  aftei^vards,  the  singularly 
pleasing,  and  thoroughly  English  Miss  EUesmere, 
of  the  Portsmouth  ball,  Avith  his  brother's  Indian 
wife ;  while  his  own  retention,  as  best  known  by 
it  in  the  army,  as  well  as  by  the  usual  custom  of 
Scotland,  of  his  original  name  of  Sutherland — 
when  that  of  the  male  line  was  assumed  by  his 
father  and  elder  brother — -had  served  not  only  to 
cause  Anne's  unhappy  identification  of  it,  as  im- 
perfectly caught,  with  that  o£»the,  Colonel  Sullivan 
so  fatal  to  her  sister's  character  and  peace — but 
totally  precluded  her  for  a  moment  supposing 
that  there  could  exist  any  such  mistake.  As 
Norman,  and  Norman  only,  was  the  absent  son  of 
Mr,  Lamont,  and  nursling  of  Menie,  familiar  to 
her  ear.  And  now  that  in  turn  she  recognized 
the  imaginary  beau  ideal,  m  her  eyes,  of  all  a  sol- 
dier can,  or  should  be — it  was  Anne's  fii'st  per- 
sonal trial  (all  former  ones  had  been  those  of 
sympathy)  «o  think  that  she  could  never  in  liis. 
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be  other  than  tlie^  no  donbt,  despised  sister  of  tlie 
tin  worthy  Jnliet. 

To  meet  his  glance  at  all^  in  snch  a  character, 
■svonld  have  seemed  impossible  to  a  child  of  ro- 
mance. But  Anne  was  a  woman  of  duties ;  and 
lier's  now  centered  round  the  couch  of  that  mother 
from  whose  side  not  a  direr  gorgon  than  a  guiltless 
girl  would  have  sufficed  to  keep  her  long  estranged 
son. 

Was  it  surprising,  that  beneath  the  influence  of 
the  looks  of  love  fi'om  her,  which,  whether  conscious 
or  unconscious  of  her  Norman^s  presence,  never 
rested  coldly  or  unceasingly  on  her  now  known  dar- 
ling '  Anne ' — corroborated  as  they  were,  to  his 
judgment  and  feelings,  by  the  hard  won  eulogies 
of  the  Highland  nurse — and  sent  home  to  his  heart 
of  hearts,  by  the  air  of  contrite  humility  with 
which,  in  his  presence,  they  were  received  — 
Sutherland  should  begin  by  admitting  (with 
INIcnie),  that  a  '  bad  nest  was  nae  sae  bad,  if  the  bird 
had  left  it  from  the  egg/  and  '  that  a  cuckoo  could 
na  be  unliker  to  a  ma^-is '  than  the  flaunting  gill- 
flirt  who  had  A^TOught  his  brother's  woe,  and  the 
mild,  yet  energetic  being  on  whom,  under  Hea- 
ven, all  the  remaining  comfort  of  his  parents' 
existence  seemed  to  hang?  nay,  that  he  should 
cud  by  feeling  as  if  it  would  be  a  son's  dearest 
privilege  to  bind,  by  chains  of  duty  as  well  as 
afibction,  so  unique  a  creature  to  his  declining 
parent's  side  ? 
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This  revolution  was  not  the  longer  of  being 
eiFected^  that  Anne^  by  a  vigorous  exei'tion  of  her 
tried  powers  of  self-control^  as  well  as  by  the 
innate  simplicity  and  straightforwardness  of  her 
character,  sui-mounted  in  herself,  and  lessened  to 
her  coadjutor  in  the  task  of  smoothing  a  mothei'^s 
pillow,  the  morbid  feeling  of  consciousness,  and 
allusion  to  the  past,  which  one  less  alive  to  the 
paramount  claims  of  duty  might  have  fostered. 
No  sooner  did  Norman  perceive,  (or  at  least  sup- 
pose) that  in  Anne^s  eyes  he  was  simply  the  son 
of  her  dear,  aged  fiiend,  and  as  such — when  she 
had  got  over  inevitable  awkwardness — a  friend 
also — than  he  was  seized  with  a  perverse  and 
iinaccountable  longing  to  be  to  her  a  great  deal 
more.  And  she,  whom  one  advance,  one  allusion 
to  old  times  at  Portsmouth,  or  even  the  harmless 
coquetry  of  an  added  flower  or  ribbon  in  her  hair, 
would  have  made  him  shrink  from,  as  allied  to 
the  spirit,  if  not  the  blood  of  the  Nerille^s — 
assumed,  from  the  absence  of  all  that  could  break 
the  illusion,  so  sisterly  a  position  iti  his  mind's  eye, 
that  it  was  only  his  start,  on  hearing  his  mother 
address  her  so  unconsciously  as  "  my  bairn" — 
which  first  revealed  to  him  his  wish  that  she 
might  indeed  become  such. 

To  Anne,  however,  delicious  as  was  this  state 
of  fr-aternal  intercourse  with  the  former  hero,  and 
late  bugbear  of  her  imagination,  it  first  occuiTcd 
that  it  would  be  better  for  her  peace,  as  well  as 
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Otherwise  expedient  that  it  should  not  be  further 
prolonged.  Its  natural  termination,,  wliich  she  had 
anticipated  from  the  return  of  Colonel-Sutherland 
to  his  regiment^  seemed  postponed  by  the  dictates 
of  natural  affection  which  retained  him  by  his 
mother's  couch.  And  as,  Avhile  thus  superseded 
there,  maidenly  propriety  whispered  she  might  be 
dispensed  Avith,  she  wrote  the  exact  state  of  things 
unreservedly,    as    she    always    did,    to  good  Dr. 

Y ,  who,  having    relinquished    practice,    v/as 

at  liberty  to  dispose  of  his  time ;  entreating  him 
to  come  on  from  York,  -where  an  annual  ^isit  to 
his  native  place  Avas  then  leading  him,  to  fetch 
her  home ;  at  least  till  her  cares  for  her  old  friend 
should  be  more  indispensable,  as  it  was  likely 
Colonel  Sutherland  might  obtain  leave  to  remain 
over  the  winter. 

The  sale  of  the  castle,  nay  even  of  the  furni- 
ture, had,  she  added,  by  some  means  (probably 
at  some  sacrifice  on  Nonnan's  part)  been  stopped, 
and  thither  the  mother  and  son  would  soon 
return,  as  the  advancing  season  would  render 
remaining  in  a  Highland  cottage  out  of  the 
question.  "  Here,  you  know,  Guardy,"  wrote 
Anne  in  conclusion,  "  Colonel  Sutherland,  on  a 
visit  to  his  mother,  is  a  fellow-guest  like  myself, 
but  at  Castle  Lamont  he  will  be  a  bachelor  in 
his  own  mansion,  and  it  would  never  do  for  me 
to  be  the  inmate  of  any  one  so  situated,  but  your 
own  dear  self !  " 
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To  this  half-serious,  half-playfal  appe.il  there 
could  be  but  one  answer.  And,  as  Anne  had, 
hinted,  a  Highland  inn  being  as  free  to  the 
doctor  as  to  any  other  chance  visitant,  he  made 
his  rather  unexpected  appearance  there  one  beau- 
tiful autumn  evening,  when  the  ^  lady '  (for  so 
Mrs.  Lamont  was  denominated,  and  not  by  nurse 
Menie  alone)  was  lying  on  her  sofa  in  the  little 
parlom%  with  her  hand  locked  in  her  son^s ;  while 
Anne,  who  plied  her  needle  beside  the  coiich, 
had  dropped  her  work  on  her  knee,  to  admire, 
as  it  seemed,  a  splendid  sunset  behind  the  noble 
mountain  before  the  windovr,  between  which  and 
her,  however,  towered  the  scarce  less  stately  form 
of  the  young  Highland  laird. 

From  some  pre-occupation  in  the  party,  the 
doctor's  repeated  taps  at  the  door  were  imheard ; 
and  his  head  was  fairly  in  the  room  before  any 
one's  perceiving  it  had  deranged  the  grouping 
just  described.  Xow,  the  doctor,  though  no 
dabbler  in  art,  Avas  a  thorough  connoisseur  in 
human  nature ;  and  any  filling  up  which  Anne's 
sketchy  letter  might  have  required  as  to  the 
precise  mutual  position  of  the  parties  before  liim, 
was  supplied  by  their  present  attitude. 

A    scream  of  joy  from  Anne    first   broke   the 

spell,  and  the  words,    "  ]My  guardian.  Dr.  Y , 

come  from  London  to  fetch  me  home,"  served 
both  to  introduce  the  stranger,  and  justify  his 
ntrusion.      That    he    might     have    been    more 
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welcome  on  any  other  ground  to  some  of  the 
parties  was  very  possible.  But  to  he  connected 
with,  and  omnipotent  OA^er  Anne,  secured  him  a 
most  cordial  reception  from  one  who  began  to  feel 
that  with  her  guardian,  it  might  soon  be  a  matter 
of  life  and  death  to  gain  an  interest. 

To  remove  from  the  presence  of  the  bewildered 
invalid,  whom  the  words  "to  take  me  home" 
had  unluckily  reached,  and  who  gazed  on  the 
doctor  as  on  some  malignant  enchanter  come  to 
rob  her  of  her  darling — was  the  first  step ;  though 
for  once,  Norman  could  almost  rejoice  at  the 
agitation  on  the  old  lady's  part,  by  which  his  own 
sentence  of  separation  might  l^e  mitigated  or 
suspended. 

Dr.  Y suffered  himself  to  be  beguiled  into 

a  few  days'  delay,  ostensibly  that  lie  might  survey 
under  the  colonel's  auspices,  the  lingering  beau- 
ties of  the  neighbourhood ;  but  in  reality  to  be 
employed  by  him  in  a  more  congenial  study — that 
of  man. 

From  the  first  moment  that  Norman  and  he 
met,  the  freemasonrj^  of  frankness  and  integrity 
estal)lished  a  good  understanding  between  them ; 
nor  had  the  young  soldier  and  veteran  practitioner 
clambered  the  mountain  sides  together  many  days, 
before  it  became  nearly  as  great  an  oljject  Avith 
the  latter  to  bring  his  young  companion  to 
confession  on  the  subject  uppermost  in  botli 
their  minds,   as    it  was  with   Norman  to  propi- 

s  2 
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tiate  the  formidable  looking  but  beuevolent 
guardian . 

Dr.    Y could   not    be   long   in  any  one's 

company  without  talking  of  and  praising  Anne, 
or  rather,  in  so  doing,  unconsciously  eulogizing 
the  yet  dearer  object  of  liis  own  early  aifection; 
and  the  slightest  hint  of  the  kind  sufficed  to  open 
the  sluices  of  the  young  man's  admiring  gratitude 
tovrards  one  who  seemed  already,  by  circum- 
stances, a  member  of  the  Castle  Lamont  family, 
whom  it  would  be  an  irreparable  loss  to  them  all 
to  part  with. 

The  guardian  could  not  (downright  as  nature 
had  made  him)  let  down  his  dignity,  or  rather 
his  ward's,  by  saying,  in  the  words  of  the  French 
minister  to  his  libeller,  who  pleaded  that  a  man 
must  live — ''  I  don't  see  the  necessity ; "  but  he 
had  not  handled  professionally  for  so  many  years 
the  key,  if  not  of  men's  consciences,  at  least  of 
their  bosoms,  without  knowing  how  to  make 
another  say  it  for  him. 

As  the  moment  for  INIiss  Ellesraere's  departure 
approached,  the  depression  of  his  young  Cicerone 
became  so  apparent,  that  the  good-natured,  though 
eccentric  physician,  on  whom  the  corresponding 
symptoms  in  another  quarter  had  not  been  lost, 
was  just  meditating  coming  to  the  rescue,  when 
a  conversation,  the  most  confidential  they  had 
lield,  on  the  painful  subject  of  Norman's  family 
r.flFairs,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis. 
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Tiie  removal  of  the  invalid_,  under  her  son's 
carCj  to  the  abode  of  his  ancestors^  eligible  as 
convenience  might  at  present  make  it,  seemed, 
as  a  mere  temporary  arrangement,  to  vieigh  like 
an  incubus  on  the  young  heir  of  Lamont^s  mind. 
And  the  utter  improbability  of  such  a  settlement 
bemg  ever  effected  as  would  pcnnit  her  husband 
to  join  her  there,  and  resume  possession,  seemed 
to  render  doubly  distasteful  its  occupation  upon 
sufferance  dui'ing  the  ensuing  dreary  winter. 
"  Never,  never,"  exclaimed  the  attached  son,  ^'  did 
I  for  a  moment  regret  not  having  followed  (as 
I  might  have  done)  my  father's  lucrative  pro- 
fession, till  I  thought  it  possible  I  might,  by 
escaping  his  misfortunes,  have  offered  liim  the 
means  of  retrieving  them." 

"  Vv  hy  should  you  not,  my  dear  young  friend, 
retrieve  them  in  a  pleasanter  way — by  a  •wealthy 
marriage  V "  was  the  doctor's  rather  leading 
question.  "  You  red  coats,  even  without  the 
honoui'  and  laui'cls  of  our  late  brilliant  campaigns, 
have  oidy  to  come,  see,  and  conquer." 

"  Ah !  but  we  are  difficult  to  conquer  our- 
selves !  "  was  the  young  soldier's  playful  reply ; 
with  which  the  sigh  that  followed  was  very  little 

in    keeping.     "  Xo,   Doctor    Y ,"   he    added 

emphatically,  "  I  value  our  patrimonial  acres, 
more  perhaps  for  my  poor  fatlier's  happiness  in 
recovering  them,  than  from  personal  predilection 
for  scenes  I  never  knew.     I  would  submit,  to  keep 
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them  his,  to  any  sacrifice  short  of  that  of  my 
houom'  and  heart ;  hut  I  cannot  sell  myself  even 
to  buy  Castle  Lamont !  " 

"  So  you  say,  because  you  are  in  love  with  an 
all  but  penniless  girl !  If  poor  Anne  within 
there,  had  fifty  thousand  pounds,  I  don't  believe 
you  would  find  mariying  her  any  great  hardship." 

"  Perhaps  not,  doctor ;  and  yet  in  that  case  I 
should  never  Imve  dreamt  of  think  in ;j:  of  one, 
whom  not  to  thiid<  of,  and  not  to  joersuade  to 
unite  her  poverty  to  mine,  is  an  effort  almost 
beyond  my  ovrn  power,  and  which  I  must  throw 
myself  on  your  better  sense  to  pre  vent.'' 

"  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  do  !  "  was  the  somewhat 
unceremonioiis  reply  of  the  physician.  "  Of  all 
things  in  the  world,  I  like  imprudent  marriages, 
when  the  parties  themselves  are  Avorth  a  farthing. 
And  if  you  are  ready  to  take  little  Anne  Elles- 
mere,  as  she  stands,  with  her  two  thousand  pounds 
to  buy  clothes,  and  fit  up  }"0ur  barrack  room, 
she  is  yom's !  And  I'll  so  far  bribe  you,  and 
stretch  my  own  powers  as  a  trustee  for  charitable 
purposes,  as  to  appropriate  a  stray  hundred  a 
year  of  her  grandmother's  trust  funds,  for  pro- 
curing the  best  deputy-nurse  England  can  afford 
for  ^Irs.  Lamont,  Allien  you  and  Anne  go  a 
campaigning." 

"  Oh,  Doctor,  don't  tantalize  me  with  such  a 
glimpse  of  heaven  !  "  was  the  young  man's  reply, 
'^wheu  A'ou  know  too  well  that  dutA"  and  honour 
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forbid  me  to  many  any  one.  There  are  beggars 
enough  in  the  Castle  Lament  family  already/' 
added  he,  bitterly. 

"  Well,  you  may  answer  for  yourself/'  con- 
tinued his  indefatigable  tormentor ;  "  but  don't 
you  think  I  see,  with  half  an  eye,  that  my  little 
Anne  would  jump  at  the  proposal,  and  prefer  it, 
baiTack  room,  knapsack,  and  all,  not  only  to  my 
bachelor  fireside,  but  to  the  most  splendid  es- 
tablishment London  could  afford  ?  " 

"  Would  I  could  think  so  !  "  Avas  the  first  answer 
of  love's  prompting.  "  And  yet,  why  should  I," 
added  Norman,  "when  I  were  a  villain  to  act 
upon  it  ?  " 

"Leave  me  alone  for  that,"  replied  his  walking 
enigma  of  a  companion.  "  I  have  a  taste  for 
villains  of  a  certain  stamp,  as  well  as  for  imprudent 
marriages.  But,"  added  he,  in  a  colder  and  more 
sarcastic  tone^  "  I  begin  to  fancy  that  in  my  taste 
for  thejn  I  stand  alone.  You  have  probably  thought 
better  of  it." 

"I  have  thought,  and  novv'  think,"  said  the 
young  man,  goaded  out  of  his  proprieties  by  the 
doctor's  taunting  query,  "  that  I  would  rather  (if 
my  conscience  and  her  welfare  Avould  permit,) 
marry  your  ward,  without  a  shilling,  than  any 
other  woman  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  with 
an  empire !  " 

"  And  so,  sir,  you  shall  !  "  Avas  tlic  answer ; 
"not  exactly  with  an  empire,  for  tl;ey  don't  go  a- 
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begging,  even  in  novels;  but  with  every  shilling 
of    her    late     grandmother's     seventy    thousand 

pounds ;  or  my  name  is  not  John  Y .     I  had 

hard  v.'orkj  youngster,  to  screw  the  truth  out  of 
you,  in  plain  downright  English ;  and  without 
such  a  declaration,  and  no  mistake,  I  was  bound 
by  Anne  Eilesmere's  crotchety  will,  not  to  give  her 
child,  or  her  money  to  any  man  living.  I  found 
the  codicil  containing  this  proAiso  in  her  desk, 
long  after  her  death ;  and  if  you  won't  have  the 
girl  and  the  money,  in  terms  as  aforesaid,  why  I 
must  just  fall  back  on  my  power  hy  the  will — 
buy  the  Castle  Lamoiit  estate  (the  sale  of  which  I 
stopped  in  the  meantime)  for  charitable  purposes, 
and  give  it,  and  the  heiiess  together,  to  some  wiser 
fellow." 

The  colour  had  mounted  and  fled  more  than 
once  from  the  brave  soldier's  cheek  dui'ing  this 
flighty  and  all  but  incredible  harangue;  at  the 
close  of  which  the  doctor  had  rushed  towards  the 
house,  and  sent  out  Anne,  on  some  April  errand, 
to  a  rencontre  with  her  lover. 

It  would  have  been  awkward,  indeed,  for  even  a 
true  one,  to  begin  the  task  of  courtship  with  the 
knowledge  of  his  intended's  heiress-shi]),  had  not 
looks  more  eloquent  than  words  already  insinuated 
his  devotion,  Avhile  yet  as  unconscious  of  the  fact 
as  she  herself  remained  :  and  had  not  the  innocent 
confusion  with  which,  on  meeting  him,  slie  asked 
what  wonderful  thing  it  was  the  doctor  had  sent 
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her  out  to  see  or  hear,  paved  the  way  for  the 
excessive  abruptness  of  his  communication. 

"  It  is  indeed  a  Tronderful  thing  of  which  voiir 
good  friend  has  chosen  to  make  me  the  herald, 
dear  Miss  EUesraere !  and  a  glad  office  it  would 
be,  were  I  not  selfish  enough  to  fear  I  might 
thus  ruin  my  O'mi  towering  hopes.  Yesterday,  as 
Heaven  is  my  witness,  my  utmost  ambition,  had 
honour  permitted,  Avould  have  been  to  woo  you  to 
share  my  soldier's  pittance.  To  day,  I  have  learnt 
that  you  are  a  rich  heiress  ..." 

"  Which  you  neither  are,  nor  ever  can  be,'* 
said  the  doctor,  whose  impatience  had  led  him  to 
break  in  on  the  colloquy,  "  T\-ithout  the  aid  of 
yonder  disinterested  gentleman ;  who,  by  categori- 
cally asking  you  of  me,  without  a  shilling,  has 
earned  a  good  title  for  you  and  himself,  to  a 
princely  inheritance  !  Your  poor  grandmother, 
Anne,  moved  by  my  frequent  inveighing  against 
her  wild  scheme  of  disinheriting  you,  lest  you 
should  be  run  away  with,  or  sacrificed — left  a  paper 
behind  her,  empowering  me,  if  such  a  thing  as  a 
purely  disinterested  lover  ever  turned  up  for  you, 
to  restore  the  bulk  of  her  fortune  to  its  lawful 
channel.  And  as  I  don't  know  a  more  legitimate 
object  for  a  charitable  bequest  than  to  rescue  an 
old  deser\'ing  family  from  ruin,  and  make  two 
tolerable  young  people  happy  together,  methinks 
both  purposes  of  my  poor  friend  can  be  carried 
into  effect  at  once." 
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"  I  just  tell  Tou  this  plainly^  children,  that  you 
may  see  it  is,  and  must  he,  a  joint  concern.  If 
Anne  has  any  fancy  to  be  an  heiress,  she  can  only 
he  such  by  bestowing  her  hand  on  him  who  first 
loved  her  for  herself.  That  a  soldier  should  be  so 
ungallant  as  to  rob  a  lady  of  her  fortune  by  refus- 
ing to  share  it,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe." 

''  Nor  can  he  to  believe  in  his  ovra  happiness!" 
said  the  enraptured  Norman  ;  who,  in  the  radiant 
blush  which  accompanied  Anne's  gently  yielded 
hand,  read  a  language  of  tell-tale  import,  confirma- 
tory of  many  a  long  cherished  hope. 

Hand-in-hand  they  took  theu'  way,  as  if  by  the 
same  impulse,  to  the  bedside  of  Mrs.  Lamont,  who, 
in  one  of  her  intervals  of  partial  consciousness, 
seemed  instinctively  also  to  comprehend  the  whole ! 
and  pressing  their  joined  hands  in  her's,  whispered 
"  God  bless  mv  bairn  and  mv  Norman  !  Is  your 
father  come  yet  ? "  added  the  invalid;  a  question 
which,  often  before  repeated,  had  called  forth  none 
but  sad  and  evasive  replies.  Now,  both  could 
answer  cheerfully,  that  ere  long  they  hoped  he 
would  join  them.  Nor  did  the  usual  rejoinder, 
"  I'm  glad,  for  we  Avill  go  home,"  any  longer  seem 
like  cruel  mockery  of  that  once  hallowed  word. 

"  So  we  will,  mother  !  please  God  ! "  said  her 
son  fervently,  and  bless  Him  for  the  prospect  of 
once  more  meeting  under  our  father's  old  roof- tree ! 
If  we  are  to  do  so,  we  owe  it  under  Heaven,  to  your 
dear  Anne."     "  Dear  Anne  ! "  repeated  the  invalid, 
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once  more  fondly  pressing  to  lier  heart  the  hand  of 
her  long  since  adopted  danghter,  "  what  do  we  not 
owe  to  Anne  ?'' 

A  proud  man  was  Hamish  on  the  day,  (within 
a  week  from  the  events  just  related),  Avhicli  gi"aced 
his  lowly  roof  with  the  presence  of  liis  stately 
foster  brother.  Confinement  had  paled  his  hardy 
cheek,  and  tliiuned  his  silver  hair ;  but  even  in  the 
precincts  of  the  King's  Bench,  Lamont  had  looked 
every  inch  a  chief,  and  with  his  foot  upon  the 
heather,  Richard  would  soon  be  himself  again.  At 
sight  of  him,  the  dim  eyes  of  his  beloved  partner 
kindled  with  unwonted  intelligence.  Nurse  Menie 
shed  unwonted  tears  of  joy;  while  Anne  fairly  de- 
serted her  lover  for  his  more  venerable  prototype, 
and  Norman  hung  on  every  Avord  of  his  new  found 
parent. 

Dr.   Y ,  to  whom  so  noble  a  specimen  of 

humanity  was  a  perfect  treasure,  was  never  weaiy 
of  gazing  on  such  a  vara  avis.  From  gazing  to  ad- 
mii'ing,  and  from  admiiing  to  loving,  the  transition 
was  easy  and  incAdtable ;  and  moved  by  sanguine 
professional  hopes  of  being  able  materially  to  allcAd- 
ate,  if  not  to  cure,   his  poor  lady's  malady,  Dr 

Y ,  gladly  accepted  the  proposal  to  join  the 

party,  andsuperintend  the  removal  to  CastleLamont. 

He  had  his  rcAvard,  when  the  hill  side  swarmed 
once  more  Avith  faithful  clansmen,  assembled  to 
hail,  Avith  bursts  of  clamorous  joy,  the  retm'u  of  the 
familv.     And    hoAV   did  the   heart  of  Anne  SAvell 
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witli  mingled  emotions,  as  slie  clroA'e  up  tlie  crowded 
approach,  and  contrasted  her  own  ovei'poAvering 
emotions  with  the  apathy  under  similar  circum- 
stances of  tiie  then  envied  sister,  now  the  exj)atriated 
Vi'ife  of  a  bankrupt  roue.  A  tear,  hastily  Aviped 
away,  was  given  to  the  thought  of  one  worse  than 
dead.  A  sweeter  one  flowed  unchecked,  to  the 
memory  of  the  innocent  Oswald,  the  then  blooming 
infant  heir  of  all  around. 

"  And  is  this  not  all  a  dream  ? "  asked  Anne  of 
herself,  as  she  turned  at  the  shout  of  the  multitude 
and  saw  "her  beautiful,  her  brave,'^  ride  forward 
in  the  midst  of  them,  while  every  bonnet  waved, 
and  tongue  gave  forth  "  Long  life  to  the  noble 
Colonel." 

Norman,  she  could  see  through  her  tears,  said 
a  few  words,  turned,  and  pointed  towards  the 
carriage.  A  second  shout,  if  possiljle,  more  deafen- 
ing than  the  first,  rose  on  her  ear,  as,  at  the  bidding 
of  her  beloved,  his  people  called  down  a  blessing  on 
the  head  of  his  southern  bride. 
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Among  the  thousand  and  one  featui'es  which 
distmguish  a  residence  of  some  length  in  Rome, 
from  a  sejour  in  any  other  capital,  there  are  few 
more  pecidiar  to  that  queen  of  cities — 

"  Of  glory  shorn,  but  yet  in  pomps  prc-emiueut," 

than  the  daily  recurrence  of  those  a  arious  fiuizioai 
or  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  glitter 
and  animation  of  which  present  a  contrast  so 
striking — yet,  after  all,  more  apparent  than  real — 
with  the  now  silent  vestiges  of  that  splendid 
Paganism,  whose  spirit,  even  while  superseding  it, 
they  \di'tually  represent  and  keep  alive. 

AVhoever  has  lounged  away,  or  rather  wliiled  in 
one  luxurious  waking  dream,, the  delicious  though 
often  variable  mornings  of  Italian  early  spring, 
amid  the  long  grass-grown  alleys,  di\'erging  from 
the  still  populous  precincts  of  Monte  Cavallo  and 
the  Quattro  Fontane  towards  the  grove-embosomed 
convents  and  lone  Basilicsp  of  a  region  whence  all 
besides  has  long  been  swept  by  fever's  desolating 
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wing — must  have  almost  daily  marked — guided 
percliaiice  by  sweetly-chaunted  litanies — some 
ancient  pavement,  A^Tou-glit  by  the  tootb  of  Time 
with  rude  mosaics — strewed  by  pious  hands  with 
freslily-gathered  boughs  of  fragrant  box-tree,  yet 
glittering  in  the  midnight  dews  that  steep  the 
romantic  mountain  sides  of  Tusculem  and  Pales- 
trina. 

This  verdant  nature's  tribute,  soon  robbed  of 
its  brief  freshness  by  southern  suns,  and  tread  of 
clustering  worshippers,  indicates  often  to  the 
passing  Englishman  but  the  simple  anniversary  or 
"  festa''  of  the  patron  saint  to  v.hom  that  one  of 
Rome's  three  hundred  chm'ches  is  specially 
dedicated ;  and  then,  after  listening,  pleased  in 
spite  of  himself,  to  some  of  those  ra^-ishing  strains 
of  music  which,  hom'ly  pom*ed  gi'atuitously  on  the 
public  ear  by  papal  munificence,  make  of  the 
Roman  populace  a  nation  of  fastidious  amateurs — 
he  sighs,  while  lifting  to  come  forth,  the  ponderous 
curtain  of  centuries,*  so  emblematic  of  the  veil 
yet  on  the  heart  and  understanding  of  Rome's 
benighted  sons — to  think  that  she,  like  her  rival 
ancient  Athens,  shoidd  yet  be,  in  the  emphatic 
words  of  Holy  AYrit,  "a  city  wholly  given  to 
idolatry !" 

*  All  may  not  kuow  that  the  churches  of  Italy  are  closed 
instead  of  doors,  by  leathern  curtains  of  enormous  thickness, 
■which,  uiglit  and  day  afford  ingress,  by  being  merely  pushed 
aside,  to  all  who  wish  to  enter. 
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Sometimes  again,  on  entering  "within  that 
massive  l^arrier,  effectual  alike  in  excluding  atmo- 
spheric changes,  and  the  mightier  influences  of 
spiritual  illumination,  the  quickly  faded  and 
trampled  houghs  prove  emblems  of  some  ghastly 
spectacle  Avithin.  Perchance,  in  startling  transition 
from  the  light,  and  life,  and  scents  of  Italian 
summer  morning — encircled  by  dim  and  stniggling 
tapers,  amid  dark  folds  of  massive  funereal  draper}', 
mortality's  decay  but  half-stifled  by  sickly  clouds 
of  incense,  lies  (in  what  Death  himself  must 
sure  in  moeker\'  have  called  State)  some  crowned, 
or,  by  Fate's  mutations,  perhaps  discroAvncd  head ; 
some  viithered  prelate  or  proud  cardinal,  whose 
tottering  footsteps  a  mightier  monarch  has  arrested 
on  the  sighed-for  threshold  of  the  Vatican !  If 
the  latter,  methinks  the  whole  round  of  Rome's 
solemn  pageantries  reads  to  tlie  Protestant  no 
more  empliatic  lesson. 

When,  aged,  bent,  decrepid,  verging  alike  on 
national  and  individual  dotage,  the  once  formidable 
conclave  suiTound  their  lifeless  brother,  decked 
out  witli  jewelled  ring  and  crosier,  nay,  the  grim 
features  of  mortality  ^^  tired  and  painted,"  like 
those  of  Israel's  haughty  queen,  when  Death  liad 
already  marked,  though  not  appropriated,  her 
desecrated  corse  —  when  feebly  dragging  tlieir 
faltering  limbs  round  the  still  form  of  liini  Avho 
yesterday 

"  Drcam'd  his  red  hat  for  triple  crown  exchanged" — 

T 
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tlie  scarce  more  living  miimmies,  solemnly,  yet 
vitli  doubt's  sneer  cuiiing  some  withered  lips 
among  tliem,  sprinkle  "witli  holy  water  and  absolve 
the  lifeless  clay  whose  vivifying  spark  has  ah'eady 
joined  for  ever — (Forbid  it  Charity  of  a  Church- 
man !) — the  bale  fires  of  the  reprobate,  or  fount  of 
uncreated  light  above — can  aught  so  fully  mark 
the  Avorse  than  futility  of  a  creed  which  seeks 
either  consolation  for  Time  or  hope  for  Eteruit}', 
in  mummeries  like  these?  Alas  !  as  well  may 
posthumous  aspersion  and  absolution  serve  to 
"  wash  white''  the  soul  of  one,  who,  like  our 
England's  unhallow'd  cardinal,  has 

"  died  and  made  no  sign," 

as  Catholicism  "minister"  with  its  quackeries  to 
that  "  mind  diseased,"  imprisoned,  by  our  race's 
fall,  in  every  human  bosom  ! 

But  if  the  grisly  pageant  just  described  afi'ords 
to  the  Clnistian  moraUst  food  for  abundant 
meditation,  there  is  one  occasion  on  which,  to 
other  minds,  those  of  romance  and  feeling  espe- 
cially— not  "  Birnam's"  severed  wood  when  borne 
at  Sibyl's  bidding  to  fated  "  Dunsinane" — could 
seem  more  sadly  ominous  than  the  symbolic  green 
bouglis  so  often  alluded  to.  On  one  or  two  sainted 
thresholds  at  least,  I  never  trod  them  but  with  the 
knell  of  buried  beauty,  and  crushed  hopes,  and 
blighted  feelings  ringing  in  my  ear.  For  sm'ely 
as  each  twiar  that  yielded  to  my  careless  foot  its 
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last  sigli  of  mountain  fragrance,  lay  lost  for  ever 
beneath  it  to  life  and  vigour — some  youthful  scion 
within,  was  that  houi'  severing  fi'om  a  parent  stem, 
percliance  too  Iom-  to  shelter,  or  too  proud  to 
sustain  the  burden  cast  on  it  for  love  and  duty  by 
a  greater  and  truer  parent ! 

With  the  novice  of  high  rank,  the  sacrifice  too 
is  often  as  little  voluntary,  as  in  her  case  that 
])rief,  dizzy  round  of  headlong  gaiety  wliich — to 
satisfy  her  parents^  conscience,  is  called  "  showing 
her  the  world'' — differs  from  the  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  goods  and  ills  it  has  to  give,  possessed 
by  the  humbler  children  of  toil  and  indigence. 
I  have  stood  near  enough  to  a  sacrilegiously 
profaned  altar,  to  mark,  fluttering  like  an  im- 
prisoned bird  against  the  bars  of  its  impending 
prison,  the  heart  of  one  of  the  loveliest  and  lordliest 
of  Italy's  maidens ;  forced  thither,  not  indeed  by 
pai'ental  "sdolence,  but  by  tlxe  desperation  of  a  proud 
and  wounded  spirit,  denied  its  only  alternative,  an 
unequal  alliance.  In  such  a  case,  when  the  now 
higli  strung  bow  of  pride  and  resolution  should 
unbend,  Avhen  glare  and  pageantry  should  give 
place  to  silence  and  reflection, .  it  was  pain,  aye, 
agony,  to  the  bystanders  to  think  of  the  inevitable 
recoil;  and  many  were  the  British  hands,  more 
poweriul  far  than  mine,  h?ilf  outstretched  in  the 
mad,  chivalric  effort,  of  plucking  from  that  altar's 
verge,  its  deceived,  tliough  voluntary  victim. 

But,  tlio'igh  to  a  protcstant  and  an  Englishman, 

T  2 
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tova  Aotary  of  true  religion  and  freedom,  there 
must  always  be  in  the  assumption  of  the  veil,  a 
terrible,  because  irrevocable,  farewell  to  both, 
it  is  far  from  being  thus  gloomily  viewed  by  the 
generality  of  modern  inlialrltants  of  a  cloister. 
Dozens  of  smiling  maidens  in  humble  life  may 
be  seen  and  conversed  -with,  haunting  on  similar 
solemnities  the  porclics  of  chui'clics  and  convents ; 
longing,  with  all  the  anxiety  of  aspirants  after 
ver}^  different  objects,  to  attract  the  notice,  and 
move  the  compassion  of  some  '  high  Dama '  of 
acknowledged  piety  and  liberality,  to  procui'e 
them  the  coveted  privilege  of  enttring  a  convent ! 
Nor  is  this  anxiety  the  result  of  mere  childish 
superstition,  or  girlish  ignorance  of  what  it  is 
they  are  so  unaffectedly  desu'ous  to  forego.  "  The 
world,"  they  will  tell  you  (and  truly  of  the  vrorld 
of  Italian  humble  life,  in  cities  at  least)  "  is  a 
place  of  labour  and  soitow.  Oiu'  mothers  and 
married  sisters  are  slaves  to  toil  and  care,  and 
can  hardly,  mth  all  their  struggles,  get  bread  fcr 
the  famishing  children.  In  a  convent,  care  is 
unknoA^Ti — and  nuns  are  happy  all  day  long  !  " 

If,  led  by  nature  and  compassion,  yon  venture 
to  urge  that  domestic  ties,  though  attended  with 
cares,  bring  pleasures  also  to  compensate  them, 
the  ansv.er  is  ready — ^'  La  Bote  doc'  e  ?"  and 
■without  a  doT^-ry,  no  damsel,  of  whatever  rank, 
in  Italy  can  reasonably  hope  for  a  husband  ;  and 
as  from  the  state  of  society,  single  women  occupy 
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in  it  a  position  extremely  anomalous^  the  home, 
security,  and  maintenance  of  a  conventual  life, 
become  to  such  matter  not  only  of  desire,  but 
fond  and  passionate  aspiration. 

My  residence  at  Home  took  place  at  a  period 
when  it  was  all  the  dearer  and  more  hallowed  in  the 
eyes  of  a  lover  of  arts  and  antiquities,  for  being  the 
resort  of  few  who  vrere  not  such ;  and  long  ere  its 
character  as  a  place  for  lofty  and  lonely  musings 
had  been  lost,  in  tlie  profitless  loungings  of  an 
English  Avatering-place,  and  the  unnatiu'al  dis- 
sipations of  a  mimic  London.  The  few  English 
who  trod  the  Forum,  or  haunted  the  Coliseum, 
were  either  men  of  fortune  and  family,  who 
sought  in  the  pilgrimage  a  dignified  recreation 
fi'om  the  toils  and  duties  of  the  Senate  or  Cabinet 
at  home ;  or  the  sons  of  such,  sent  by  the  taste 
and  reminiscences  of  their  parents,  to  lay  in,  for 
the  evening  of  life,  a  store  of  similar  gTatification. 
The  conduct  and  tone  of  manners  of  the  latter 
(often  elsewhere  sufficiently  exceptionable)  gene- 
rally assumed  at  Rome  a  chastened  sobriety, 
inspired  by  the  natui'e  of  their  moi'ning  pursuits, 
and  the  absence  of  evening  temptations  to  idle- 
ness; while  the  elder  British  residents  derived, 
even  with  a  Catholic  government,  from  the  united 
influence  of  high  rank  and  irreproachable  cha- 
racter, a  weight,  which  the  undignified  encroaching 
Ijehaviour  of  a  mob  of  promiscuous  idlers  has 
sir^ce  gone   far    (despite  of  interest  and  political 
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gi'atitude)  to  destroy.  To  other  motives  of  respect 
and  consideration  for  those  '  Milordi/  v»'hose 
name  had  then  never  been  (to  the  disgrace  of 
their  conntry)  coupled  with  either  insolence  or 
meanness — was  added  their  judicious  patronage  of 
the  arts ;  and  many  were  the  young  aspirants 
after  fame  of  all  nations,  to  whom  the  fostering 
hand  of  British  nobility  was  held  out  witli  almost 
paternal  Idjerality. 

Being  myself  (at  the  period  whose  sunshine 
it  yet  glads  me  to  recall)  a  young  enthusiastic 
amateiu* — of  just  fortune  sufficient  to  render 
success  immaterial,  and  birth  which,  while  it 
entitled  me  to  the  society  of  the  patrons,  did  not 
forbid  my  mingling  freely  v/ith  the  proUges — it 
M'as  not  merely  in  the  galleries  of  the  Vatican 
that  I  gratified  my  predilection  for  painting  and 
sculpture,  but  in  the  humble  studio  of  many  a 
nameless  votary  of  both.  Among  these,  perhaps 
n"om  similarity  of  national  character  and  religion 
and  still  more  from  the  stronger  tie  of  kindness 
received  in  Germany,  and  knov.ledge  of  its 
anguage,  acquired  under  the  most  hospitable 
roofs  of  which  civilised  Europe  can  boast — my 
chief  intimacy  was  ^•<  ith  a  young  historical  painter 
of  that  nation. 

Carl  Reincmann's  was  oiie  of  tiie  characters, 
commoner  perhaps  in  Germany  than  elsewhere, 
uniting  high  talent  and  enthusiasm  for  everything 
connected  with  the  arts,  Avith  a  natural  simplicity 
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and  singleness  of  mind,  -which  intercoiu'se  with 
the  world  seems,  in  siicli  beings,  rather  to  enhance 
than  impair.  For  long,  I  found  him  a  light- 
hearted  as  well  as  instmctive  companion ;  but,  of 
late,  there  had  passed  a  cloud  over  his  open  brow ; 
and,  on  entering  one  evening  Avith  the  pri^-ilege 
fi"iendship,  his  unoccupied  studio,  I  hall-started  in 
dismay  at  the  somewhat  appalling  aspect  of  the 
lay  figiu'e  from  Avhich  he  usually  drew,  enveloped 
in  the  saljle  di'ess  and  long  black  veil  of  a  nun. 
The  table  was  covered  A^itli  sketches,  in  all  atti- 
tudes, of  the  same  gloomy  object ;  and  my  first 
idea  would  have  been,  that  lie  had  in  contempla- 
tion a  picture  on  the  subject,  had  I  not  detected, 
in  the  corner  of  one,  representing  the  poor  victim 
stretched  at  length  on  tlie  ground  with  the  fatal 
veil  thrown  over  her  like  a  pail — the  tremidously 
written  words,  "  FarcAvell,  ^linna  !  "  Anxious  to 
have  these  cleared  up,  I  awaited,  with  impatience, 
the  wi'iter's  return — but  in  vain.  Xext  day,  and 
the  next,  I  called  again,  but  no  Carl  had  re- 
appeared; and  I  began  half  to  participate  in  the 
fears  of  his  good  landlady,  that  in  a  sketching 
ramble  in  the  ever  perilous  envu'ons  of  Rome,  he 
might,  like  others  even  of  his  own  unlucrative 
profession,  have  been  carried  to  tlie  mountains  by 
banditti. 

I  was  returning  one  morning,  after  brushing  the 
early  dew  from  the  rarely-trodden  threshold  of 
the  Cccsars,  and  enjoying  (from  tlic  force  of  con- 
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trast)  the  dusi<:y  solitude  of  tlie  Colosseum,  and 
about  to  TLVoil  myself  of  the  liour,  to  snatcli  unmo- 
lested a  hasty  sketch  of  the  splendid  remains  of 
the  Forum  of  Nerva — when,  on  entenng  the  nar- 
row vicolo  in  -which  these  are  now  buried,  I  per- 
ceived the  usual  indications  of  afimzione  at  the 
Convent  of  X uus,  to  whose  massy  vralls  the  rains 
alluded  to  form  an  incongi'uous  appendage. 

I  stood  hesitating  between  the  noble  fragment 
of  antiquity  before  me,  and  the  more  piquant 
temi)tations  of  the  living  sacrifice  about  to  be  con- 
summated within,  when  my  shoulder  was  touched 
by  an  old  crone,  whose  grey  matted  locks  and 
strange  liead  gear  might  have  served  the  Cunsean 
Sybil,  v.'ho,  pointing  with  her  skinny  finger  to  the 
chiu'ch  door  (already  crowded  with  eager  spec- 
tators), })ut  into  my  hand  a  soiled  and  hastily- 
Avritten  billet.  It  was  from  Carl  Reinemann; 
date,  signature,  and  the  whole,  indeed,  nearly 
illegible;  but,  beseeching  me  to  witness  in  his 
stead,  the  assumption  of  the  white  veil,  about  to 
tak  e  place  by  twin  sisters  of  his  nation ;  and,  in 
the  event  of  reluctance,  or  apparent  infinnity  of 
purpose  in  either,  to  present,  as  a  last  resource, 
the  inclosed  sealed  billet  to  the  Cardinal  Prince 

of ,  who,  there  was  little  reason  to  doubt, 

would,  rs  a  countryman  of  the  r.o^icGs,  be  present 
on  tlie  occasion. 

"  Only  a  noviciate  !  "  exclaimed  I,  breathing 
more  freely  as  I  finished  poor  Carl's  hurried  epistle  ; 
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and  turning  hastily  into  the  chnrciij  to  procui'e,  if 
it  should  still  he  possilile^  a  station  near  the 
ceremony.  Chance — sometimes,  in  these  cases, 
the  best  of  pilots — hore  me,  with  little  effort  of 
my  o\\'ii,  along  the  current  towards  the  centre  of 
the  church  where,  theii*  dazzling,  northern  com- 
plexions and  bright  golden  hair,  eclipsing  far  the 
fictitious  lustre  of  the  gems  Avith  which  the  piety 
and  ostentation  of  their  princely  godmother  had 
loaded  them,  stood — like  twin  virgin  lilies — the 
pau',  united  in  birth  by  Natui'e,  and  whom  Death 
alone  would  now  henceforward  have  power  to 
sever.  These  lovely  creatiu'e  had  all  the  strong 
resemblance  usually  ascribed  to  tA^ins,  with  just 
that  dissimilarity  of  expression,  which  decided 
diffi'rence  of  character  suffices  to  impart  to  featiu'es 
cast  in  the  self-same  mould.  Of  the  possible  re- 
luctance or  hesitation,  for  which  CarPs  billet  had 
made  me  an  anxious  watcher,  no  trace  (it  was 
soon  evident  to  me)  need  be  sought  in  the  charm- 
ing countenance  of  the  most  beautiful,  and  (one 
"Nvould  have  supposed)  younger  of  the  two  novices ; 
the  lustre  of  Avhose  dove-like  eyes  was  obAdously 
as  little  of  this  world,  as  the  alas  !  somewhat  hectic 
bloom  of  a  cheek  marked  by  early  beauty  for  an 
early  grave.  That  where  her  fragile  form  was 
henceforth  to  be  immured,  her  heart,  in  all  its 
saint-like  purity  was  already  long  dedicated — 
needed  no  evidence,  beyond  the  rapt  upward 
glance  of  the  bright  and  tearless  eye,  and  slight 
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ciu'l  that  crossed  the  beautiful  lips,  when  the  dull 
monk,  whose  task  it  was  to  eulogize  the  cloister, 
marred  by  his  cold  clumsy  daubing,  the  heavenly 
picture  of  her  glowing  fancy. 

I  turned  my  inquiring  glance  fi'om  the  fair 
enthusiast's  face,  to  that  of  her  sober  chastened 
image ;  through  all  aa  hose  vestal  purity  of  expres- 
sion and  demeanoui",  somewliat  of  earthly,  though 
most  innocent  emotion,  spoke  of  motives  Anth 
which  the  cloister  had  but  little  in  common.  I 
had  witnessed  many  professions — some  dictated 
hv  pique,  by  disappointment,  by  pride,  by  indif- 
ference, by  fear,  and  many  by  genuine  unaffected 
devotion ;  but  the  feelings  Avhose  gentle  breath 
stirred,  like  the  plumage  of  the  silver  swan,  the 
bosom  of  this  unrepenting  Aictim  to  affection,  had 
in  them — I  coiUd  have  sAvorn  it — something  widely 
differing  from  them  all ! 

I  was  pondering,  in  needless  cogitation,  their 
probable  source  and  nature,  when  one  deep  glance, 
fidl  fraught  with  the  love  of  a  life-time,  dii-ected 
towards  her  sister's  face,  revealed  to  me  the  inno- 
cent mystery  of  her  eheerfid  immolation.  It 
seemed  to  say,  "  one  have  we  been  from  childhood, 
to  this  hour,  and  one  Ave  Avill  be  in  fate,  if  not  in 
feelings,  Avhile  oiu'  blended  thread  of  life  en- 
dures !  "  To  have  interfered — even  had  it  been 
less  akin  to  impossibility  in  any,  save  a  loA^er's 
eyes,  than  it  Avas — to  put  asunder  beings  thus 
united  by  the  joint  bonds  of  Nature  and  affection. 
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would  have  seemed  a  sort  of  sacrilege ;  and  much 
as  a  Protestant  might  deplore  the  sacrifice  in- 
spired by  mistaken  piety  in  the  one  case,  -with 
that  dictated  on  the  other  by  sisterly  affection, 
few  were  the  human  ties  that  might  legitimately 
have  come  in  competition. 

Of  Carl's  interest  in  the  matter,  his  mysterious, 
obscure,  and  enig-matic  billet  (coupled  Avith  his 
previous  dejection),  sufiriced  to  convince  me ;  but, 
liighly  as  I  esteemed  and  \alued  him,  I  kncAV  not 
how  to  regret  that  he  had  failed  in  preventing,  by 
some  l)affled  project,  the  joint  profession  of  the 
novices.  With  the  one,  all  earth's  eloquence 
would  e\idently  have  been  powerless  to  prevail ; 
and  one  would  have  giiidged  that  ought  of  con- 
flict should  have  maiTcd  the  sweet  serenity  of 
sisterly  devotion  in  the  other. 

The  sernce  of  the  day  meantime  proceeded. 
The  hands  of  the  aged  oiUciating  Bishop  trem- 
blingly set  free  the  clustering  ringlets  of  fan*  hair 
from  their  encircling  gems,  and  let  fall  the 
tOAvering  plumes  on  shoulders  of  rival  Avhiteness. 
The  festal  robes  of  shining  satin  Avere  cast — in 
genuine,  not  feigned  renunciation — behind  those, 
whom  for  the  first  and  last  time  they  had  decked 
in  uncongenial  splendour;  and  over  the  simple 
boddice  of  their  station  and  country,  their  long 
and  floAving  tresses  noAv  formed  the  sisters'  only 
drapery.  A  chill  ran  through  even  the  most 
hacknied  and  the  most  bigotted  bystanders,  Avliile 
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the  glittering  scissoi-s  were  liaiidecl  to  the  aged 
priest;  and  while,  like  some  unpractised  and 
unskilful  executioner,  he  prolonged  with  trembling 
awkwardness,  the  spoliation  of  the  lovely  heads, 
whose  golden  honoui's  fell  before  him,  like  waAang 
grain  1)cneath  the  reaper's  sickle. 

As  the  first  handful  from  the  fail"  head  of  the 
dcA  oted  Minna  strewed  the  ground,  I  gave  a  start 
as  if  it  had  been  Carl  into  whose  soul  the  steel 
had  at  that  moment  entered.  My  glance  and 
gestm'e  caught  the  eye  of  a  benevolent  nun,  all 
of  whom,  I  had  forgotten  to  mention — the  order 
being  by  no  means  a  strict  one — were  seated 
around  the  space  allotted  for  the  ceremony.  I 
saw  her  foot  first  gently  advanced  to  co^  er  a  stray 
lock — her  kind  hand  next  extended,  dexterously 
to  secure  it.  A  movement  in  the  crov.d  favoui'ed 
my  getting  near  her,  ^vhen  she  and  all  the  sisters 
rose  to  give  the  white  robed  novices  the  kiss  of 
peace  and  welcome ;  and  in  a  moment,  I  scarce 
knew  how,  the  tress  was  in  my  hand,  and  hastily 
buried  in  ni}'  bosom,  while  a  soft  voice  whispered,. 
"  You,  at  least,  have  not  vovred  to  renounce  it." 

The  nuns  had  now  closed  their  sable  groupe 
around  their  new-found  sistei's;  and  warm  and 
guileless  seemed  at  least  the  fond  embrace  which 
Avelcomed  them  within  the  sainth*  pale.  It  would 
have  done  even  CarPs  heart  good  to  mark  the 
benign  expression  of  the  elder  faces,  and  the 
almost  joyous  one  with  which  the  younger  hailed 
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such  congenial  iuniutcs.  Both  belied  alike  the 
tales  of  conventual  gloom  and  rnisterity. 

The  mild  glances  of  tlie  sisters  spoke^  it  is  true, 
responsive  good-will  and  gratitude,  but  they  rested, 
ere  long,  in  speechless  endearment  on  eacli  other ; 
while  a  kiss,  the  most  heartful  and  prolonged  of 
all,  ratified  the  neAV,  stronge  supei*fluous  tie  of 
sisterhood  between  them  !  Surrounded  by  their 
sable  escort  of  new  friends,  they  floated  away, 
like  the  moon  encircled  l)y  dark  clouds,  along  the 
distant  aisles  to  the  interior  of  the  convent ;  and 
then,  like  the  same  soft  silver  planet  suddenly 
eclipsed,  the  enA'ious  grating  closed,  and  hid  them 
Irom  our  view.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  did  I 
feel  some  human  sympathy  for  Carl,  and  some 
higher  and  better  founded  soitow  for  a  seclusion, 
which,  voluntary  as  it  evidently  was  on  one  side, 
and  praiseworthy  on  the  other,  so  miserably  nar- 
rowed to  both  the  sphere  of  social  and  relative 
duties,  and  exposed  the  mistaken  piety  v^diich 
dictated  it,  to  still  fiu'ther  inroads  of  superstition. 

Three  da3's  after  this  profession — not  irre- 
vocable, it  is  true,  in  law,  but  rendered  nearly  so, 
by  the  tyranny  of  custom  and. opinion — arrived  in 
Rome  Carl  Reinemann — or  rather  the  ghost  of  him 
whom,  under  that  name,  I  had  so  long  known  and 
cherished.  He  read  in  my  first  glance  that  all  he 
dreaded  was  over — listened  to  my  assm'ance  that 
he  himself,  if  present,  could  but  have  admired 
and  acquiesced — looked  unutterable  things,   and. 
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evidently  Avcakened  by  fatigue  and  illness,  sunk 
into  a  state  of  stupor,  fi-om  wliieli  I  only  suc- 
ceeded in  rousing  liira  by  tlie  unexpected  boon 
of  the  beautiful  golden  ringlet  from  the  head  of 
his  lost  Minna.  Calmed  and  soothed  by  this  as 
by  a  talisman,  and  restored  to  some  semblance  of 
his  former  self,  he  poured  at  length  into  my  ear 
the  simple  history  of  his  acquaintance  with  the 
sisters,  and  his  love  for  Minna. 

Hans  Eothheimer,  the  father  of  the  maidens — 
educated,  like  many  of  his  artist  countrymen,  in 
early  life  at  Rome — had  (after  unsuccessful  efforts 
to  earn  by  his  profession  a  competence  in  his 
native  Germany)  returned  in  its  evening  to  Italy, 
and  dedicated  to  the  obscurer  vocation  of  a 
copyist,  talents  which  lie  had  long  fondly  hoped 
might  gain  him  an  honourable  place  among  at 
least  the  degenerate  painters  of  modern  days. 
Chilled  and  repressed  by  disappointment,  tlie 
sph'it  of  the  old  man  had  sunk  at  length  into 
contentment  with  his  mechanical  employment; 
the  more  so,  when  its  steady  though  ignoble  gains 
brought  plenty  to  his  youthful  Italian  wife,  and 
the  twin  cheruljs  who,  in  his  brighter  and  more 
imaginative  days,  might  have  served  for  models, 
to  groupes  lovely  as  ever  graced  the  hearth  of 
Albauo  or  Dominichino. 

All  prospered  for  a  while  around  Hans  Roth- 
heimer,  till  fever  swept  aAvay  its  joy  and  stay, 
his  kindly    daughter- wife   Teresa,    and    left    her 
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mourning  liiisband^  and  dutious  attendants^  ]\Ieta 
and  ^Minna^  all  more  or  less  enfeebled  by  tlie  same 
insidious  malady.  The  old  man  never  rallied, 
but  lingered  long  enough  to  have  added  to  grief 
and  infirmity,  the  painful  solicitudes  arising  from 
the  situation  of  daughters,  alike  destitute  of 
dowry  or  of  fi'iends.  It  Avas  with  a  German^s 
nationality,  and  a  father's  gratitude,  that  during 
his  long  weary  illness,  Hans  hailed  the  visits  and 
appreciated  the  filial  attentions  of  his  townsman 
and  distant  connexion,  Carl ;  and  in  the  joy  "with 
which  the  prospect  of  his  nnirrying  one  of  his  poor 
orphans  inspired  him,  felt  but  the  regret  that  one 
alone  ©f  them  could  reward  the  kindness,  while 
both,  he  was  sui'e,  would  share  the  good  offices 
of  so  worthy  a  protector.  He  little  dreamt  that 
neither  was  destined  to  repay  to  Carl  his  hours  of 
deep,  though  as  yet  unexpressed,  devotion;  or 
that,  while  his  gaze  was  fixed  on  ]\Iinna  alone, 
hers  shovdd  be  too  deeply  rivetted  on  ]Meta's 
fading  form,  to  have  eyes  for  aught  beyond  it. 

From  the  period  of  her  young  and  idolized 
mother's  death,  ]Meta  had  never  regained  either 
health  or  cheerfulness,  and  tlie  fever  seemed  but 
to  have  left  her  frame  to  settle  on  her  hitherto 
cloudless  mind  and  spirits.  After  a  brief,  but 
painful  crisis,  during  which  not  Minna's  self  could 
win  her  sister's  confidence,  that  sister  threw 
herself  one  day  upon  her  bosom,  drew  out  from 
hers  her  mother's  well-known  silver  crucifix,  and, 
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kissing  it^  revealed  to  poor  Minna,  not  only  the 
long  suspected  secret  of  lier  adoption  of  her 
departed  parent's  creed,  but  the  vov.'  Avliich,  at 
the  same  suggestion,  she  had  irrevocal^lj'^  made, 
to  devote  herself,  as  soon  as  her  protestant 
father's  death  should  leave  her  at  liberty,  to  a 
conventual  life. 

Minna's  first  thought,  as  she  listened  to  this 
astounding  confession,  was  of  the  hardships  and 
austerities  to  which  the  fragile  form  before  her 
looked  so  perilously  unequal.  A  glance  towards 
her  old  father,  whose  white  locks  swept,  as  he 
read  in  bed,  the  silver  clasps  of  Martin  Luther's 
cherished  Bible — gave-  her  a  thrilling  pang  that 
aught  so  repugnant  to  his  purer  and  higher  faith 
should  cross  a  dutifid  daughter's  fancy.  Differ- 
ence of  creed  had  been  the  sole  bitter  di'op  in 
her  parents'  cup  of  wedded  happiness  ;  and  Teresa 
had  but  acted  in  the  natural  spirit  of  her's,  when 
compromising  with  conscience  for  the  unattempted 
conversion  of  jNIinna,  by  a  death-bed  triumph 
over  the  feebler  character,  and  more  excitable 
temperament  of  ]Meta. 

Just  after  this  discovery,  which  it  cost  poor  Minna 
floods  of  tears  in  secret,  to  veil  in  smiles  by  day 
fi'om  her  infirm  but  not  the  less  observant  father, 
the  illness  of  Carl's  own  parents  summoned  him 
(without  ascertaining  Minna's  sentiments  and  his 
OAvn  fate)  from  Rome;  and  when  he  returned, 
three  months  after,  on  the  wings  of  Ioac,  it  was 
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to  find  old  Hans  (whose  influence  lie  had  little 
thought  ever  so  urgently  to  require,  or  bitterly  to 
regret)  dead  and  buried — ^Meta's  conversion  and 
intended  assumption  of  the  veil  openly  announced, 
and  her  thin  cheek  and  bright  eyes  lit  up  with 
all  the  fer\"oui'  of  pious  anticipation — while  on 
ISIinua's  pale  but  resolved  brow  there  sat  some- 
thing more  fearfully  averse  to  his  hopes,  than  the 
unaffected  scorn  of  all  earth's  joys  and  prospects, 
that  flashed  at  times  from  ^leta's. 

Backed  by  the  often  expressed  regard,  nay, 
openly  expressed  predilections  of  her  departed 
father,  he  urged  his  suit  to  Minna,  to  be  per- 
mitted to  take  upon  him  that  parent's  guardian 
office,  and  to  give  her,  as  his  ^Yife,  the  power  of 
ofiering  a  home  to  the  misguided  ^leta ;  and  to 
him,  as  her  husband,  the  right  of  rescuing  from  a 
li^ang  grave,  the  sister  whom  emng  counsels,  and 
an  enthusir.stic  temper,  were  hurrying  to  its  fatal 
verge. 

^^Carl,"  answered  the  pale,  but  composed  and 
unfaltering  !Minna,  "  the  gi'ave  you  talk  of  yawns 
not  for  one  alone.  My  father  and  mother  are 
gone — though  by  separate  road.s — to  heaven ;  and 
on  earth,  I  alone  and  Meta  remain  to  each  other. 
If  it  had  been  in  the  power  of  love  or  Mendship 
to  change  her  piu'pose,  you  should  have  tried,  as  I 
have  done,  to  win  her  from  it ;  and  I  Avould  have 
been  content  to  owe  to  you  her  happiness  and 
mine.      But  this,  her  vovr   to   her   dear   mother 
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forbids ;  and  I,  too,  Carl,  have  one  laid  on  me  by 
tbe  same  dear  spirit.  "With  parched  and  faltering 
lips  she  spoke  to  me,  ere  she  went  hence,  of 
Meta's  delicate  health,  and  ardent  disposition — ot 
her  unfitness  to  tread  the  thorny  path  of  life — and 
yet  greater  unfitness  to  struggle  alone  "with  the 
nameless  ills  of  solitude.  'You  are  bom,"  said 
she^  'with  a  calmer,  firmer  character.  In  weal 
or  woe,  !Minna,  swear  to  me  never  to  desert  your 
weaker  sister,  Meta.' 

"  I  promised,  Carl — could  I  do  otherwise  ?  and 
though  I  little  knew  it  was  the  cloister  I  thus 
unwittingly  embraced — Meta,  Avho  triumphs  in  her 
dying  mother's  pious  stratagem,  has  set  her  young 
life  oil  its  issue.  Without  me  to  love  and  rest 
upon,  the  convent  to  Avhich  she  fondly  looks 
forward  will  be,  indeed,  a  liAing  grave  to  one  so 
tender  and  affectionate.  With  JNIinna  for  a  com- 
panion, it  yviH.  be  to  her,  like  this,  a  home.  And 
though  harmless,  at  least,  as  my  dear  mother's 
simple  faith  still  seemed  to  me  to  be,  I  cannot 
view  with  her  a  cloistered  life  as  meriting,  far  less 
purchasing  heaven.  I  can  act  in  the  spiiit  of  a  purer 
creed,  by  doing  now  to  Meta,  as  in  her  place  I  surely 
would  wish  her  to  do  to  me.  Some  go  to  a  con- 
vent to  leave  all  they  love  on  earth  behind  them. 
I  go  that  all  I  love  on  earth  may  be  the  dearer 
and  happier  for  the  sacrifice.  And  though  Fra 
Antonio  and  the  Principessa  shake  theu'  heads 
to  hear  mo  own  such  shocking  worldly  motives. 
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they  trust  to  time  and  the  sisterhood  to  give  me 
others  in  their  stead.  You  need  not  fear^  Carl, 
for  my  holier  faith,  or  glance  so  reproachfully  up 
at  yonder  Bible.  The  heart  is  its  own  sanctuary ; 
and  one  may  fear  God  and  love  one^s  neighbour 
even  in  a  convent  cell.  !Meta's  (thanks  to  our 
being  twins,  and  to  my  obstinacy  about  it)  is  to 
be  mine  also ;  and  is  it  nothing,  that  when  pain 
and  sickness  wear  her,  as  even  now  they  often  do, 
I  shall  l^e  there  to  bathe  her  throbbing  temples 
— to  take  her  aching  head  into  a  sister^s  bosom  ? 
And  then  her  mind,  Carl,"  said  the  devoted  girl, 
kindling  with  holier  and  far  differing  enthusiasm, 
"  with  none  to  soothe  its  wayward  moods,  or  teach 
even  its  heavenward  flights  to  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  truth  and  soberness — I  ti*emble  to 
think  what  havoc  superstition  might  make  on  its 
bright  but  perilous  texture  !  And  is  not  the  office 
of  ]Meta's  guardian  angel  worth  all  the  pleasures 
of  the  great  world  without,  and  the  irksomeness 
of  the  little  mimic  one  within  ?  I  read  all  you 
would  say,  Carl,  in  your  beseeching  looks  and 
deprecating  gestm'es  :  but  my  mind  is  fixed — un- 
alterably fixed.  Remember  us  in  your  prayers; 
and  forget,  at  all  other  seasons,  that  there  ever 
existed  such  beings  as  Meta  and  Minna  Roth- 
heimer. " 

Carl's  love  for  Minna — true  and  tender  as  it 
was — had  been,  from  the  first,  of  too  pure  and 
fraternal   a   character    to    weigh   its   own   petty 

u  2 
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interests  against  ties  and  motives  so  commendable. 
But,  two  considerations  of  a  higher  and  less  selfish 
nature  urged  him  to  avert,  if  possible,  the  me- 
ditated step :  concern  for  the  sacrifice  it  implied 
of  principles  holier  still  than  sisterly  aftection, 
and  dread  of  the  recoil  of  a  mind  so  differently 
nurtured,  from  voavs  rashly  embraced  and  secretly 
condemned.  The  object  of  his  hurried  flight  from 
Kome  had  been  to  meet  and  waylay  a  travelling 
German  Prince,  whose  authority  over  the  sisters, 
as  their  natural  sovereign,  might  have  entitled 
him  to  claim  them,  as  Protestants,  from  the  Holy 
See  ;  but  all  hopes  of  whose  interposition  vanished 
])efore  the  astounding  intelligence,  that  he  him- 
self was  on  his  way  to  swell  the  number  (rare  in 
modern  times  ! )  of  Royal  proselytes  to  Catholi- 
cism !  Sick  with  disappointment  and  fatigue,  Carl 
penned,  in  his  despair,  the  billet  ^vliich  made  me  a 
witness  of  his  beloved^s  immolation,  and  enabled 
me  to  cheer  his  wounded  spirit  with  my  testimony 
to  its  cheerful  and  unreluctant  character. 

Ere  I  left  Rome^  to  winter  in  Sicily,  Carl  had 
resumed,  though  with  a  saddened  heart,  his  now 
aimless  professional  labours.  But  never  did  con- 
vent bell  salute  my  ears,  in  that  cloister-studded 
island,  nor  choir  of  female  voices  swell  the  vesper- 
hymn,  without  conjuring  up  the  thought  of  Carl 
at  his  solitary  easel,  or  jNIinna  in  her,  perhaps,  ere 
nowj  solitary  cell. 

]My  fancy  proved,  in  the  latter  case,  prophetic. 
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Ere  Nature  had  robed  once  more  iu  beauty  the 
■world  Meta  had  herself,  in  early  spring,  abjured 
— the  fair  visionary  had  sought  a  brighter,  loftier 
sphere.  I  learned  it  from  the  first  glance  of  the 
again  restless  and  deeply  agitated  Carl,  to  whom 
my  daily  expected  arrival  had  been  matter  of  in- 
tense and  feverish  anxiety. 

"  Meta  is  gone  !  "  were  his  first  words  to  me ; 
"  and  Minna  is,  or  may  be,  free  !  "  Her  year  of 
noviciate  is,  thank  God  !  not  expired.  Her  voavs, 
we  know,  were  extorted  by  affections  now  buried 
in  her  sister's  grave.  The  English  are,  happily, 
all-poAverful  in  Rome.  To  rescue  fi'om  a  cloister 
a  Protestant  (and  Minna,  ive  well  know,  has  re- 
mained one  at  heart)  will  he  to  your  countrymen 
a  labour  of  love ;  while,  to  the  Holy  Father  the 
intrusion  of  a  concealed  heretic  within  hallowed 
walls,  must  seem  a  profanation.  All  the  Milordi 
of  England  are  your  friends  and  patrons.  Let 
them  l)ut  free  Minna's  soul  from  the  shackles 
that  enthrall  it,  and  I  can  be  content  to  aAvait  oiu' 
bodily  meeting  till  its  fair  shrine  is  exchanged  for 
a  tabernacle  yet  purer  and  brighter  on  high ! 
Here,  something  tells  me,  Minna  will  not  even 
noM'  lie  mine  ;  and  therefore — therefore — do  I 
feci  so  strong  to  supplicate  your  generous  inter- 
vention. For  a  bride,  I  could  not  plead  thus, 
even  to  a  friend ;  but  to  win  liberty  for  Minna's 
ransomed  spirit,  I  could  kneel,  methinks,  to  foes  ! 
The  English,  thank  Heaven !  are  none  to  me,  or 
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any  one — Oh !  come  "with  me^  and  urge  their 
generous  natures  to  a  deed  of  mercy  ! '' 

What  Carl  had  hinted  of  the  extent  of  Enghsh 
influence,  was  fortunately  true.  What  he  en- 
thusiastically predicted  of  the  national  character, 
was,  happily,  also  verified.  British  Protestant 
feeling,  on  one  part,  found  an  ally  in  conscientious 
Catholic  feeling  on  that  of  the  amiable  Pontift' — 
nay,  the  very  bigoted  scruples  of  the  newly  con- 
verted Prince  of ,  were,  for  once,  enlisted  on 

the  side  of  reason  and  humanity  !  For  the  inno- 
cent eiTor  of  ^linna  against  infringing  even  on 
hasty  and  imperfect  vows,  would  never,  perhaps, 
have  been  got  over,  had  not  a  special  act  of  ex- 
oneration from  them — ample  enough  to  free,  in 
the  Grand  Duke's  opinion,  his  new  mother  Church 
from  all  connexion.  Anth  his  recreant  countrj'- 
womaii — enriched  his  hereditarj-  dominions  with 
the  girl's  wealth,  and  Carl  Reinemann  with  the 
best  wife  in  all  Germauv. 
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The  age  in  Avhicli  ^ve  live,  in  spite  of  its  lofty 
pretensions,  is  not  likely  to  be  ranked  by  posterity 
in  the  class  of  the  heroic  ones.  Chivalry,  "with 
all  its  gorgeous  pageants  and  incredible  exploits, 
has  long  been  a  di'eam  of  romance ;  the  age  of 
sentiment  which  succeeded,  a  theme  for  pliilo- 
sopliic  derision ;  and  the  very  words  hero  and 
heroine  have  derived  from  the  associations  of 
the  Minerva  press  a  tinge  of  the  ludicrous,  which 
it  will  require  centuries  of  retrograde  civilization 
altogether  to  remove. 

Yet  heroes  and  heroines,  and  genuine  ones  too, 
of  the  good  old  romantic  stamp,  are  yet  to  be 
found  thinly  strewed  over  the  surface  of  our  dis- 
enchanted planet  j  and  actions  ai'e  performed,  and 
sacrifices  made  (though  rarely),  in  boudoii's  and 
drawing-rooms,  Avhich  the  lists  of  knighthood  or 
the  bowers  of  Arcadia  need  not  have  been  ashamed 
to  witness.  "  Tout  pour  la  dame,"  was  the  motto 
of  the^^rew^  chevalier  of  old,  and  gallantly  did  he 
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exalt  the  lady  of  his  love  at  the  expense  of  his 
own  blood,  and  that  of  others ;  wearing  her  badge 
on  his  heart,  and  her  image  within  it,  till,  "svith 
the  last  life -drop  alone,  it  faintly  ebbed  away. 
But  to  tear  it  from  that  heart  in  the  full  pride  of 
manhood  and  success,  at  the  cold  whispers  of  duty 
and  principle,  or  even  the  more  potent  bidding 
of  fraternal  affection,  is  an  exploit  which,  to  the 
lover  of  old,  would  have  aj)peared  as  idle  and 
visionary  as  the  battles  of  him  of  La  Mancha,  to 
the  scoffers  of  oiu'  degenerate  day. 

It  is  in  our  day  that  acts  of  such  quiet  unosten- 
tatious martyrdom  are  still  to  be  detected  beneath 
the  iron  sui"face  of  polished  society;  and  it  has 
fallen  to  my  lot  to  number  among  the  friends  of 
m}'^  bosom  two  privileged  beings,  who,  with  the 
cup  of  long- cherished  happiness  mantling  at  their 
very  lip,  could  calmly  and  unfalteringly  remove  it 
from  thence  for  ever,  at  the  suggestion  of  feelings 
which  some  might  deem  chimerical,  and  at  whose 
shrine  the  world^s  ^^  honourable  men'^  would 
laugh  at  them  for  sacrificing  felicity. 

Frank  Lygon,  my  hero,  was,  when  I  first  knew 
him,  at  five-and-twenty,  I  think  the  most  ani- 
mated, and  joyous,  and  engaging  creature  that 
ever  the  smiles  of  prosperity  cheered  without 
elating.  He  reminded  me  always,  ^^ith  his  beam- 
ing countenance  and  intense  capacity  for  enjoy- 
ment, of  a  favoured  sapling,  liiximating  in  some 
sheltered    nook   where    blasts    never   come,    and 
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where  it  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  expand  its  broad 
tender  leaves  all  the  day  to  the  kindly  sunshine, 
and  reciTiit  their  Adgour  by  night  with  refreshing 
dews.  He  had  nothing  of  the  workVs  hard  arid 
look  about  him.  Sternness  had  never  withered, 
nor  coldness  chilled  him.  He  Avas  everybody's 
enfant  gate ;  and  yet,  to  use  an  expressive  nui'sery 
term  of  commendation,  he  was  one  that  "  would 
not  spoil." 

A  Benjamin's  portion  of  parental  love  had,  for 
aftecting  reasons  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  been 
his;  and  while,  from  the  same  cause,  enjoying 
much  of  the  importance,  and  pri-sileges,  and  in- 
dulgence of  an  elder  or  only  son,  there  existed 
one  to  whom  all  these  legitimately  belonged,  and 
who  might  at  any  moment  rise  as  from  the  dead, 
to  assert  his  right  to  their  possession.  And  cheer- 
fully would  the  resumption  have  been  borne  by 
the  disinterested  young  soldier,  on  whose  bright 
path  the  almost  hopeless  mental  malady  of  his 
elder  brother  cast  its  only  shade  of  gloom. 

It  is  true  that  his  brother,  the  offspring  of  a 
juvenile  and  ill-assorted  marriage,  was  so  much 
older  than  Frank,  as  to  be  dimly,  if  at  all  remem- 
bered, and  that  only  as  one  whose  moody  unsocial 
deportment  had  sunk  deep  in  the  memory  of 
childhood.  It  is  true  tliat  his  long  seclusion,  and 
apparent  contentment  under  it,  together  with  the 
less  promising  features  of  his  early  character,  liad 
gone  far  to  reconcile  even  a  parent  to  see  in  Fiauk 
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the  eventual  lieir  to  his  name  and  estate;  but 
while  these  alone  were  at  issue,  the  generous  hoy 
could  at  any  moment  have  hailed  as  a  boon  the 
removal  from  his  house^s  history  of  the  dark  cloud 
which  sat  down  at  times,  even  on  his  joyous  spirit, 
with  ominous  weight  and  pressure. 

Year  after  year,  however,  it  continued  to  slu'oud 
from  the  sight,  and  at  length  nearly  from  the 
memory  of  the  world,  the  unfortunate  Walter 
Lygon;  and  Frank,  at  five-and-twenty,  was  looked 
upon  as  virtually  the  heir  of  Chevely  Hall.  His 
father  died.  Unable,  fi'om  the  strictness  of  the 
entail,  to  provide  to  any  extent  for  his  favoui'ite 
younger  son,  but  in  full  persuasion  of,  and  acqui- 
escence in,  the  decree  of  Pro^ddeuce,  which  would 
ultimately  give  him  all,  he  liad  purchased  him  up 
as  lilDcrally  in  the  army  as  his  youth  would  per- 
mit, and  left  him  with  a  troop  of  dragoons,  and  a 
brace  or  two  of  thousands  saved  out  of  his  in- 
come ;  only  regretting  that  the  sudden  ini'oad  of 
death  had  prevented  his  witnessing  the  completion 
of  a  matrimonial  arrangement  by  Avhich  the  delay 
in  Frank^s  succession  might  be,  in  tlie  meantime, 
compensated. 

Frank  had  saved  him  the  trouble ;  or  rather  the 
united  caprices  of  fortune  and  an  heiress  had 
anticipated  alike  parental  solicitude  and  youthful 
com'tship,  by  bestowing  the  decided  partiality  of 
one,  accustomed  to  please  herself  in  everything, 
on  the  young  handsome  dragoon;  who  alone  (pre- 
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cisely  because  he  saw  everybody  else  courting  the 
smiles  of  Miss  Grosvenor)  shrunk  from  enlisting 
himself  among  her  avowed  admirers. 

He  admired  her  not  the  less  in  secret,  however. 
He  had  fallen  oddly  and  romantically  in  love  with 
this  beautiful  fascinating  creature  in  a  chance  ren- 
contre  in  the  caves  of  Derbyshire ;  where,  as  she 
did  not  carry  her  heiress-ship  written  on  her  fore- 
head, and  there  was  no  one  to  play  the  office  of 
rumoui'  by  publishing  it,  the  spontaneous  devotion 
of  a  pleasing  young  man  could  be  attributed  to 
notiiing  but  disinterested  admiration.  The  party 
to  explore  this  singular  district  Avas  prolonged. 
Frank  and  a  brother-soldier  (whose  name,  like  his 
own,  was  a  sufficient  passport)  were  in^-ited  to 
join  it;  and  the  unrestrained  association  of  three 
delightful  days  of  rambling  and  romance,  did 
more  to  give  birth  to  mutual  feelings  of  partiality, 
than  weeks  of  more  formal  intercourse. 

It  Avas  not,  however,  immediately  followed  up. 
Frank,  Avho  had  often  been  told  he  ought,  in  his 
peculiar  situation,  to  marry  an  heiress,  had  just 
that  dislike  to  the  measure  which  such  prescrip- 
tions are  sure  to  produce ;  and  when  he  heard  that 
Emma  Grosvenor  would  have  £10,000  a  year,  half 
wished  he  had  never  seen  her,  and  rejoiced  (or 
thought  he  did)  that  he  was  not  likely  to  see  her 
again.  Emma's  parents  were  knoAvn  to  be  proud 
and  ambitious ;  and  the  idea  of  being  tolerated 
by  them  as  a  suitor,   on  the  sole  ground  of  liis 
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brother's  misfortune,  was  too  irksome  to  be  volun- 
tarily encountered.  No  ;  though  thinking  a  great 
deal  more  than  he  chose  to  alloWj  even  to  himself^ 
of  Emma  Grosvenor,  it  was  not  till  sundry  inti- 
mations had  reached  him  of  her  recollections  of 
their  rencontre  being  at  least  equally  lively,  that 
he  yielded  at  length  to  love's  secret  promptings, 
and  consented  to  meet  her  at  a  county  ball. 

There  was  something  in  her  reception  of  him 
so  unambiguously  flattering,  its  frankness  seemed 
so  amiably  designed  to  make  him  forget  the 
heiress,  while,  to  all  beside,  the  character  was 
supported  with  abundant  hauteur,  that  a  heart 
less  prepossessed,  and  a  disposition  less  susceptible 
than  Frank's,  must  have  been  enthralled  at  once. 

Emma  Grosvenor,  at  eighteen,  was  in  truth  the 
prettiest  little  sylph  that  ever  appeared  on  the 
surface  of  om'  earth,  to  flutter  its  clumsy  gnomes 
out  of  countenance.  Her  features  were  so  fault- 
lessly regular,  that,  if  larger,  they  could  hardly 
have  escaped  insipidity ;  but  there  was  in  her  eyes 
a  diamond  sparkle  which  would  have  sufiiced  to 
illumine  a  "boundless  contiguity  of  shade.''  A 
glance  at  her  foot  would  have  saved  Cinderella's 
lover  a  royal  edict  and  a  world  of  trouble ;  and 
when  her  fauy  fingers  rested  on  its  surface,  an 
ordinary-sized  guitar  seemed  designed  for  Glum- 
dalclitch.  Her  tout  ensemble  was  that  of  one  of 
the  Lilliputian  exotic  roses  which,  lost  in  the  par- 
terre, suit  so  exquisitely  the  refined  atmosphere  of 
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tlie  boudoir  or  drawing-room;  and  this  form  of 
fairyland  was  animated  by  a  spirit  of  playfulness 
quite  in  keeping  with  its  exterior.  Others  danced, 
but  Emma  floated  like  a  zephyr ;  and  when  it  was 
with  Frank  Lygon,  her  very  slippers  (as  a  less  for- 
tunate bystander  remarked)  seemed  instinct  with 
Hfe. 

And  thus  she-  danced,  and  sung,  and  smiled 
herself  into  the  heart  of  my  poor  hero,  ^^ho, 
having  entered  on  the  game  with  a  debt  of  spon- 
taneous admiration  already  incurred,  had  fearful 
odds  against  him,  in  beauty,  and  grace,  and  deter- 
mination. For  this  was  a  word  famihar  from 
childhood  in  Emma^s  vocabulary ;  and,  as  she  told 
her  companions  first,  and  ere  long  her  parents, 
she  was  determined  to  have  Frank  Lygon. 

The  encouragement — courtship  it  might  almost 
be  called — being  so  decidedly  on  the  other  side, 
and  (tacitly,  at  least)  sanctioned  by  her  parents, 
Frank  now  felt  that  to  address  the  heiress  could 
no  longer  be  ascribed  to  pupppsm  or  fortune- 
hunting.  In  fact,  Emma^s  fortune  was,  in  his 
eyes,  as  the  envious  thorn,  which  prevented  his 
now  thoroughly- engaged  affections  from  luxu- 
riating freely  ai'ound  their  idol.  He  would  have 
preferred  her  a  thousand  times  with  a  pittance 
like  his  own ;  not  because  he  was  a  fool  or  a 
philosopher,  but  because  he  was  a  lover,  and  a 
proud  one.  His  future  expectations,  however, 
were  fully  a  match  for  hers,  and  these,  though 
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distant,  reconciled  liim  to  the  present  disparity. 
So  it  did  her  parents ;  Avho,  in  consenting;  -s^ith  a 
good  grace,  instead  of  a  bad  one,  as  they  must 
have  done,  to  their  Avilfal  girl's  marriage  with 
2^001-  young  Lygoii,  the  future  owner  of  Chevely 
Hall,  just  made  sacrifice  enough  of  ambition  to 
their  daughter's  happiness  (Anglice,  good  pleasure) 
to  romid  a  good  period  in  letters  of  announcement 
to  dear  friends,  and  justify  a  sigh  of  sentiment  in 
confidential  gossipings  with  half  London. 

Frank's  love  now  became,  like  himself,  open, 
jovous,  and  confiding ;  his  happiness  unsusceptible 
of  increase,  and  incapable,  he  fondly  deemed,  of 
change.  Whence,  indeed,  could  aught  to  impair 
its  exquisite  perfection  arise?  Emma  had  dis- 
tinguished, nay,  singled  him  from  among  hundreds 
more  highly  gifted — had  loved  him  for  Jam  self ; 
and  he — were  friends,  fortune,  and  even  beauty,  to 
desert  her  to-morrow — felt  that  to  him  she  ■v\ould 
still  be  the  Emma  of  INIatlock,  who,  amid  Cim- 
merian darkness,  and  all  that  was  dismal  and  fan- 
tastic in  external  natm'c,  had,  like  the  "  Ondiue  " 
of  romance,  conjured  him  out  of  his  heart  by  her 
sportive  T(-itcheries.  Thus  thought  and  felt  my 
hero ;  and  thus,  at  least,  spoke  Emma  Grosvenor. 
That  she  ever  thought  or  felt  much  on  any  sub- 
ject, there  were  those  who  doubted ;  but  not  so  as 
yet  Frank  Lygon.  Who,  indeed,  Avhile  gazing  at 
a  thing  so  bright  and  sparkling,  could  pause  to 
examine  if  it  were  a  planet  or  a  meteor  ? 
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Matrimonial  arrangements^  meanwhile,  pro- 
ceeded with  the  usual  aristocratic  routine  and 
legal  deliberation.  Mamma  and  daughter  flut- 
teredj  like  butterflies,  amid  silks  and  jewels ;  papa 
and  counsel  plunged  fathom  deep  in  deeds  and 
settlements ;  and  Frank,  exiled  alike  by  bienseance 
and  business,  took  refuge  late  one  evening  in  the 
joyless  solitudes  of  Chevely.  There  was  something 
ominous  to  a  young  lover  and  j^oung  heir  in  thus 
an'iving  as  a  hermit  and  an  interloper  in  the  deso- 
lated house  of  his  fathers.  He  had  not  crossed 
its  threshold  since  he  left  it  to  lay  in  the  dust  the 
head  of  the  kindest  of  parents;  and  the  first 
object  that  met  his  gaze  in  the  hall  was  the  pic- 
ture of  his  father,  where  the  breathing  original 
had  so  often  given  him  afl'ection^s  smiling  wel- 
come. He  rushed  upstairs,  but  it  was  to  shrink 
from  the  chill  aspect  of  the  untenanted  library  . 
and  in  the  uncertain  blaze  which  the  damp  logs 
reluctantly  yielded,  he  could  have  mistaken  the 
tall  thin  figure  of  the  old  servant,  who  glided 
noiselessly  about,  for  that  of  Ids  long  exiled 
brother. 

To  get  rid  of  the  idea,  and  break  the  spell  by  a 
tangible  misery,  he  forced  himself  (at  all  times  a 
painful  task)  to  ask  the  old  steward  what  late 
accounts  had  been  received  of  the  unfortunate 
abroad.  Old  Edwards,  who,  like  every  one  else, 
had  well  nigh  lost  sight  of  poor  Walter  in  the 
brighter  prospects   of  a  younger   favourite,   an- 
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swered^  "1  am  asliamed  to  say  I  don't  know, 
Mr.  Frank,  when  there's  a  letter  in  the  house 
with  the  half-yearly  report  from  Lausanne.  It 
was  directed  to  my  dear  master  that's  gone,  and 
came  just  after  his  death ;  and  I  blame  myself  for 
not  sending  it  to  you  at  the  time.  But  I  did  not 
like  to  vex  you  then,  and  since  that,  you've  been 
too  happy  to  be  troubled ;  and  it's  just  a  mere 
form — always  the  same  thing  over  again.  Mr. 
Walter  will  never  be  better." 

"  I  fear  not,"  said  Frank,  mechanically  per- 
haps, but  sincerely;  yet  he  started  as  if  he  had 
uttered  a  falsehood,  when  he  felt  with  what  callous 
indiflFerencc  he  could  open  the  record  of  a  fellow- 
creatui'e's  hopeless  abeiTation  of  intellect.  Poor 
Frank !  narrow  was  the  escape  liis  own  senses 
made,  as  he  read,  without  well  comprehending  it, 
the  astounding  announcement  of  his  brother's 
unhoped-for  amendment,  and  possible  restoration 
to  his  place  in  society,  after  thirteen  years  of 
unvarying  alienation  of  mind  ! 

It  was  not  (mider  existing  circumstances)  in 
human  nature  to  be  glad,  nor  in  Frank  Lygon's  to 
be  sorry;  indeed,  he  was  neither  at  first;  only 
stunned  by  so  decided  an  annihilation  of  the  now 
'' baseless  fabric"  of  his  wedded  happiness.  He 
felt,  with  the  unerring  instinct  of  misfortune, 
that  the  letter  in  his  hands  would,  with  Emma's 
parents,  have  all  the  effect  of  a  papal  interdict  of 
old.     With  their  consent,  he  could  no  longer  hope 
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to  call  her  his ;  and  the  feai'fiil  question  now 
arose,  would  she,  all  determined  as  she  had  shown 
herself,  wait  three  long  years  for  the  right  to 
become  a  poor  man's  wife  ?  A  competent  fortune 
would  then  be  at  her  disposal.  But  would  she 
risk  the  forfeitiu'e  of  a  splendid  inheritance  and 
her  parents'  favom*,  for  obscuiity  with  Frank 
Lygon?  Yesterday,  he  would  have  said,  yea, 
sworn  it;  to-day,  in  the  strong  light  of  reality 
and  calamity,  he  doubted — not  of  her  love,  for 
none  ever  loved  as  he  did  ^\dthout  conviction 
strong  as  holy  writ — of  the  mutual  attachment 
of  the  object  of  such  true  demotion.  But  Emma 
was  young,  very  young ;  and  three  long  years  of 
parental  persecution,  and  lovers'  importunities, 
and  the  world's  smiles,  and  the  ordeal  of  absence 
— ^none  could  love  as  he  did,  and  not  tremble  ! 

I  need  not  remark,  that  Frank,  without  being 
a  greater  villain  than  half  the  honourable  men 
who  walk  this  equivocating  world  of  ours,  might 
have  chucked  the  letter  into  the  fire  which  blazed 
so  temptingly  before  him,  or  into  his  late  father's 
writing-table  drawer,  where  it  would  have  lain 
very  snug  till  after  his  mamage,  that  day  month, 
with  Emma  Grosvenor ;  or  till  the  next  half-yearly 
bulletin  from  Lausanne;  or,  perchance,  till  the 
an'ival  of  poor  Walter  himself,  like  the  living 
ghost  of  some  long-wept  crusader,  to  mar  the 
mirth  and  scare  the  wedding  guests  with  most 
admired  disorder.     But  Frank  was  a  man  and  a 

X  2 
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hero  (at  least  so  I  set  out  -^vitli  asserting),  and 
amidst  sucli  pangs  as  flesh  is  heir  to,  when  hearts 
are  reiided,  and  hopes  crushed,  and  joys  self- 
immolated  on  the  altar  of  principle,  he  inclosed 
the  Swiss  pastor's  letter  to  Mr.  Grosvenor,  with 
a  hurried  postscript,  bearing  that,  after  three  days' 
inevitable  detention  at  Chevely  (days  pleaded  for 
by  love  to  give  time  for  a  word  from  Emma),  it 
was  alike  his  duty  and  intention  to  proceed  to 
Lausanne,  to  verify  tlie  truth  of  the  report,  and 
atone  for  the  delay  occasioned  by  the  old  steward's 
culpable  negligence.  The  letter  was  signed, 
folded,  and  sealed  Avitli  the  haste  of  desperation; 
and  Frank  went  to  bed,  to  sink  at  length  into 
slumbers  of  exhaustion,  and  start  from  them  in 
hideous  struggles  mth  madmen  among  precipices 
of  the  Alps. 

Next  day  was  passed  by  poor  Frank  in  volun- 
tary exile  from  the  house — where  he  now  felt 
doubly  an  intruder — amid  the  woods,  whose  re- 
freshing coolness  he  invoked  in  vain.  He  strolled 
towards  evening  into  his  nurse's  cottage  on  their 
skirts,  and  endured,  as  best  he  might,  her  con- 
gratulations on  his  approaching  marriage. 

"1  shall  never  be  married,  nurse!"  said  he, 
despondingly;  "  my  brother  wiU  be  back  among 
you,  and  who,  then,  vn\l  care  for  poor  penniless 
Frank  ?" 

"I'll  care  sure,  dear,"  said  the  affectionate 
creature :    "  and   there's   one  will  care   twice  as 
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mucii   as   ever^    else   she's   no    bride   for    Frank 
Lygon/' 

"  No  bride^  indeed^  for  bim^  nurse  ! — you've 
spoken  but  too  ti-uly/'  exclaimed  poor  Frank, 
glad  to  escape  even  from  sympathy ;  and  a  rest- 
less night  ushered  in  another  day  of  wretchedness. 

Business^  that  grand  panacea  for  mental  misery, 
happily  enabled  Frank  to  exist  till  the  return  of 
an  express,  late  in  the  evening,  from  the  post-town 
five  miles  off,  might  bring  letters  from  Emma  and 
her  father.  There  were  none !  Whoever  has 
measured  the  intensity  of  another's  affection  and 
exertions  by  his  own  possible,  nay,  in  the  same 
circumstances,  indubitable  energy,  and  found 
them  wanting,  can  but  estimate  his  disappoint- 
ment. This  night  his  di'eams  were  fantastic 
rather  than  horrible.  The  marriage  of  Emma 
with  his  brother  formed  their  principal  and  con- 
stantly recmTing  feature. 

The  third  day — the  last  pride  or  duty  would 
allow  him  to  devote — was  wasted  in  hope  deferred; 
but  deferred  only,  for  that  night's  post  brought  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  Grosvenor  (her  lord  was  too 
cautious  to  commit  himself),  highly  approving  of 
the  journey  to  Lausanne,  and  tacitly  postponing, 
till  its  result  should  be  known,  all  matrimonial 
allusions  whatever.  From  Emma,  too,  there  were 
a  few  precious  lines,  which,  though  her  mother 
declined  inclosing,  she  was  too  independent,  and, 
to  do  her  justice,  too  much  in  love,  to  suppress. 
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They  were  full  of  incoherent  regrets  at  so  inoppor- 
tune a  discovery,  and  profession  of  unabated 
attachment,  mixed  up  with  hopes  that  all  would 
yet  turn  out  well — videlicet,  in  the  continued  ill- 
n2ss  of  Walter.  But  Frank,  to  whose  lips  the 
letter  had  been  pressed  often,  ere  he  had  leisure 
to  remark  its  deficiencies,  sought  in  vain  for  that 
"  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss"  which  a  calm 
yet  energetic  assurance  of  unshaken  constancy, 
under  all  circumstances,  would  at  once  have  com- 
municated. It  was  signed,  howcAer,  "  Your  own 
Emma;"  and  the  talisman  contained  in  these  three 
words  nerved  him  for  a  journey,  melancholy  at 
best  in  its  object,  and  probably  fatal  in  its  issue 
to  all  his  dearest  hopes. 

The  tenth  day  from  the  reading  of  jMonsieur 
Epernay^s  letter  found  Frank  Lygon  on  the 
summit  of  the  Jura,  looking  across  to  the  stupen- 
dous panorama  of  the  Alps,  and  downward  on  the 
Eden  of  the  Pays  de  Yraid,  His  first  genuine 
feeling  of  sympathy  for*liis  brother  now  banished 
mere  selfish  emotions.  To  see  him  awakened  to 
the  enjoyments  of  a  scene  like  this,  after  years  of 
unconscious  abstraction,  would  indeed  be  Avorth 
coming  so  far,  and  risking  so  much  for.  And  to 
gain  a  brother  might  perhaps  (so  wondrous  are 
the  ties  of  nature)  make  amends  for  the  peril  of 
losing  even  a  bride.  But  this  Avas  too  painful  to 
be  dAvelt  on,  and  Frank,  by  a  strong  efibrt,  roused 
himself  to   admire  the    Lake   of  Geneva,    as  he 
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skirted  its  loA^ely  margin  on  his  way  to  Lau- 
sanne. 

It  Aras  in  a  sequestered  dell,  stretching  north- 
ward from  that  most  picturesque  of  toAvns,  that 
the  parsonage  lay  which  had  been  for  thirteen 
years  the  asylum  of  the  young  Englishman.  A 
coup  de  soleil,  follo^ved  by  imjirudent  exertions 
among  the  mountains,  had  produced  brain  fever, 
and  that  had  subsided  into  apparently  incurable 
insanity.  His  father,  on  being  summoned  to  his 
son's  bed-side  at  a  mountain  auberge,  foxmd  it 
attended  with  brotherly  kindness  by  a  young 
Swiss  diWne,  the  accidental  comrade  of  his  wander- 
ings ;  and  when,  after  more  than  a  year's  painful 
suspense,  recovery  became  worse  tlian  doubtful, 
the  healthy  climate,  bracing  air,  and  retired  situa- 
tion of  the  prcsbytere  of  Charmey,  marked  it  out 
as  the  most  eligible  residence  the  now  harmless 
patient  could  inhabit — the  pitying  pastor  having 
imbibed,  from  his  own  Christian  attentions  to  the 
suft'erer,  a  deep  interest  in  his  fate. 

Here  the  days  of  the  handsome  and  highly- 
born  A^' alter  Lygon  had  ever  since  rolled  on,  un- 
marked by  any  gleam  of  re\dving  capacity  for  the 
business  of  life ;  though  (except  at  seasons  of 
unusual  depression)  the  society  of  the  family 
seemed  a  tacit  enjoyment,  and  the  cultivation  of 
fioAvers  a  decided  amusement. 

The  first  symptoms  of  dawning  intelligence 
which  (after  an  alarming  attack  of  bodily  illness) 
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drew  the  attention  of  those  around  him  to  a 
change  in  his  mental  condition_,  was  the  mention 
of  his  little  brother  Frank  (for  as  such  he  evi- 
•  dently  still  remembered  him),  and  a  proposal  to 
send  him  some  favourite  rose-trees  from  the  in-* 
valid's  own  garden.  It  was  in  vain  for  some 
time  to  persuade  him  that  the  child,  ^yhose  amuse- 
ment he  wished  to  promote,  was  a  gay  and  gallant 
soldier,  as  tall  as  himself,  and  familiar  with  battle 
and  glory  ;  but  by  degrees  he  took  it  in,  and 
then  began  to  express  ardent,  though  short-lived, 
longings  to  see  and  embrace  this  newly  recovered 
brother. 

Several  times  were  the  good  Epernays  on  the 
brink  of  writing,  to  follow  up  the  first  report  they 
had  hastily  transmitted  of  their  patient^  s  return- 
ing consciousness  ;  but  a  relapse  had  ensued, 
dm-ing  which  he  seemed  to  forget  his  brother ; 
and  they  regretted  having  tantalized  old  Mr, 
Lygon  with  apparently  delusive  hopes.  Accounts 
of  his  death  in  the  meantime  reached  them  ;  and 
this  event  seemed  likely  to  afford  the  most  deci- 
sive test  of  the  degree  of  renovation  of  mind  to  be 
expected  from  his  son. 

A  suit  of  deep  mourning  was  substituted  for  his 
usual  mountain  garb;  and  the  family,  out  of  re- 
spect, as  well  as  to  strengthen  the  impression, 
assumed  the  same  dress.  ''So  Frank  is  gone  ! 
poor,  poor  Frank  V  said  the  unconscious  heir, 
glancing  at  Ihe  sables  around  him,  "just  when  I 
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hoped  and  thought  he  would  have  come  to   see 
me." 

"  It  is  not  youi"  brother  wlio  is  goue^  mon  ami'' 
said  the  kind  [Madame  Epernay,  obser^dng  an 
expression  of  unusual  intelligence  on  her  patient's 
countenance,  "  but  youi*  -worthy  father,  whose 
death  leaves  you  a  great  name,  and  a  princely 
inheritance,  might  it  please  God  to  restore  you  to 
enjoy  them  \" 

Walter  gazed  on  her  with  the  anxious  look  of 
a  child  trying  to  understand  a  difficult  lesson ; 
sighed,  shook  his  liead,  and  no  more  passed.  At 
dinner,  the  family  studiously  addressed  him  as 
Monsieur  Lygon,  a  change  which  he  appeared  to 
notice,  though  not  entirely  to  comprehend.  He 
continued  restless  and  thoughtful  for  some  days, 
and  then  suddenly  said,  "  I  hope  Frank  lives  at 
Chevely  now,  and  keeps  open  house  as  my  poor 
father  did  before  him.'' 

"  No  one  has  '  kept  open  house'  at  Chevely, 
dear  Monsieur  Lygon,  since  yom'  illness  threw  a 
damp  over  everything  there ;  and  no  one  has  a 
right  to  live  there  noAV  but  yom'self.  Should  you 
like  to  do  so  ?" 

The  iieir  of  Chevely  looked  up  in  his  SavIss 
friend's  face  wath  a  momentary  flush  of  excite- 
ment, and  then  shaking  his  head  as  before,  said, 
"  No  !  I  shall  never  see  Chevely  again.  But  1 
must  and  will  sec  Frank ;  let  him  be  sent  for 
before  I  go  to  my  poor  father." 
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But  tidings  of  Frank's  intended  marriage  in 
the  meantime  readied  Lansanne,  and  all  there 
felt  reluctant  to  intrude  on  his  happier  prospects 
\\ith  the  often  intermitting  fancies  of  one  wlio, 
when  he  came^  might  perhaps  not  be  able  to  re- 
cognize or  converse  with  him.  The  letter  (now 
five  months  old)  found  at  Chevely  spared  them 
all  responsibility,  by  bringing  Frank,  unbidden, 
to  Charmey  j  and  it  was  just  as  Walter,  after  one 
of  the  severe  attacks  of  bodily  illness,  which  left 
him  weak  but  collected,  was  reiterating  his  inqui- 
ries when  his  brother  might  be  expected,  that 
Frank,  looking  little  less  haggard  and  exhausted 
than  him  he  came  to  see,  stood  in  the  ^ine-clud 
porch  of  the  presbytere  of  Charmey  before  the 
astonished  eyes  of  its  inhabitants. 

"  How  is  my  brother  ?  will  he  know  me 't" 
were  Frank's  really  agonized  inquiries,  all  per- 
sonal considerations  fairly  swallowed  up  in  the 
approaching  interview. 

"  He  has  been  very  ill  in  body;  so  ill,  that  Ave 
must  be  cautious  in  announcing  you ;  but  he 
asked  for  you  twenty  times  this  very  day." 

"Asked  for  me?  Thank  HeaAen  I  came!" 
ejaculated  Frank  in  uncontrollable  agitation; 
"let  me  see  liim,  for  God's  sake  !" 

Madame  Epernay  led  the  way  silently  upstairs, 
and  knocked  in  her  usual  gentle  maimer  at  the 
invalid's  door.  "  Come  in,  Frank !"  was  the 
unexpected  answer,  in  a  voice  low  indeed  from 
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exliaustiou,  but  perfectly  clear  and  distinct. 
Frank  caught  the  sound,  and,  wholly  unable  to 
command  himself,  rushed  into  the  room.  The 
supposed  maniac,  the  unshaven,  unkempt,  dis- 
hevelled looking  creature  of  his  dreams  and  his 
imagination,  Avas  noAvhere  to  be  seen.  Reclining 
on  a  sofa,  carefully  dressed  in  his  deep  mourning 
habit,  lay  a  mild-looking  gentleman-like  man, 
who  received  his  brother,  as  one  long  expected, 
with  a  calmness  of  fraternal  welcome  more  over- 
coming, than  excess  of  agitation  or  even  utter 
unconsciousness. 

"  This  is  kind  of  you,  Frank  \"  said  he,  press- 
ing his  brother's  hand  Avith  both  his  own  to  liis 
heart ;  "  very  kind.  I  knew  you  Avere  coming, 
for  Madame  Epernay  told  me  you  could  not  keep 
open  house  at  Clievely  AAitliout  my  leaA-e,  and  I 
told  her  to  send  for  you  on  piu'pose.  I  Avish 
everything  to  go  on  there  as  it  did  long  ago, 
Avhen  Ave  were   both  boys." 

"^God  grant  Ave  may  both  be  there  again  to- 
gether ere  long  V  said  Frank,  fervently. 

"No,  Frank,  no!"  ansAA^ered  Walter,  Avith  the 
mournful  shake  of  the  head  habitual  to  him. 
"  Where  the  tree  falls  it  must  lie.  Don't  carry 
me  to  England.  Alive  it  AviU  never  be ;  and  dead, 
it  is  worse  than  useless.  Lay  me  here  among  my 
roses ;  Madame  Epernay  will  Avater  them  night 
and  morning." 

All  this   Avas  terribly  trying  to   Frank,  Avhose 
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imagination  had  ranged  from  the  two  extremes 
of  raving  madness  and  absolute  sanity^  without 
being  at  all  prepared  for  the  afiecting  incoher- 
ence of  a  mind  fluttering  on  the  confines  of  the 
latter,,  but  never  perhaps  destined  to  pass  beyond 
them. 

Two  things  alone  were  ceitain — namely,  that 
Walter  was  in  a  situation  of  possible  amendment, 
which  precluded  his  being  set  aside  as  incurable  ; 
and  that  Frank's  lea^dng  him  at  so  interesting  a 
crisis,  was  wholly  out  of  the  question.  He  trans- 
mitted, after  a  few  days  of  this  affecting  fraternal 
intercourse,  its  leading  features  to  Mr.  Grosvenor; 
while  to  Emma  he  poured  out  every  interesting 
particular  with  a  louver's  minuteness,  forgetting — 
absolutely  forgetting,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  new- 
born brotherly  affection— ^the  unfavourable  effect 
his  sanguine  expressions  might  have  on  his  dearest 
hopes.  Even  to  Emma,  he  coidd  bless  God  that 
he  had  left  her  at  the  call  of  duty ;  even  to  Emma 
express  heartfelt  wishes  for  his  brother's  final 
restoration.  In  the  exaltation  of  his  own  feel- 
ings, he  forgot  to  conceive  the  possible  existence 
in  others  of  sordid  or  interested  motives.  He 
felt  worthier  than  ever  of  Emma ;  and  coidd  she 
fail  to  think  him  so  ?  She  did  not.  Her  letters 
overflowed  with  a  tenderness  which  would  have 
delighted  Frank  still  more,  had  it  not  seemed 
uncomfortably  blended  with  carefully  gathered 
opinions  from  medical  authorities  on  the  impro- 
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bability  of  Walter's  iiltimate  recovery.  It  was 
just,  they  asserted,  a  rally  of  nature,  not  un- 
common before  dissolution ;  and  ou  this  she 
dwelt,  till  Frank,  who  was  ransacking  heaven  and 
earth  for  exactly  opposite  prognostics,  could  have 
quarrelled  even  with  his  beloved  for  hanging  her 
happiness  on  another's  wo.  JNIr.  Grosvenor,  too, 
spoke  disagreeably  of  his  return  to  England,  lohen 
all  should  be  over,  as  if  (failing  that  deplorable 
contingency)  all  Avas  indeed  "  over  "  between  him 
and  his  daughter.  "  Let  them  talk  and  act  as 
they  like,"  said  Frank  to  himself,  indignantly; 
"  while  Walter  lives,  and  knows  me,  my  post  is 
by  his  couch.  I  may  suffer  for  it,  but  repent  it — 
never !" 

Change  of  scene  and  place  was  an  expedient 
from  which  the  sanguine  mind  of  Frank  expected 
much ;  and  it  was  tried,  but  ^vith  slender  success. 
Walter  continued  to  hang  on  for  nearly  two  years, 
subject  to  periodical  attacks  of  bodily  disease,  but 
awaking  from  each  ^vith  clearer  perceptions,  and 
more  intense  enjoyment  of  his  brother's  almost 
filial  attentions. 

Frank,  meantime,  liowever,  was  suffering  in 
health  and  spirits  from  protracted  anxiety,  and 
the  worse  than  dubious  state  of  his  own  cherished 
hopes.  Emma,  whose  letters  had  long  been  "few 
and  far  between,"  ceased  to  write.  Rumour  re- 
presented her  as  the  cynosure  of  the  gay  world; 
and  poor  Frank  began  to  fear  that,  come  when 
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they  might,  wealth  and  honours  -svould  be  too  late 
for  happiness. 

Madame  Epernay,  to  whose  maternal  bosom  he 
had  at  length  imparted  his  secret  uneasiness,  took 
upon  her  the  responsibility  of  peremptorily  order- 
ing him  home,  to  look  after  the  interests  of  his 
love;  and  the  kind  office  of  reconciling  his  brother 
to  a  temporary  absence  of  him,  in  whose  presence 
he  literally  seemicd  alone  to  live. 

"  If  I  had  a  favourite  rose-tree,  dear  Monsieur 
Lygon,"  said  she,  "  do"wn  in  the  garden,  infested 
by  insects,  and  exposed  to  dangerous  blights,  and 
which  I  was  fearful  of  losing,  Avould  you  not  spare 
me  gladly  to  water  and  look  after  it  ?  '^ 

"  Yes,  that  I  would,  ma  bonne  !  and  regret  that 
I  could  not  go  with  you  to  help  you  in  youi*  task, 
as  I  used  to  do  when  I  was  stronger.^' 

"  "Well,  riwn  ami !  Frank,  when  he  came  so 
hurriedly  to  see  you,  left  a  belle  fiancee,  a  pretty 
little  English  girl,  to  wait  till  he  was  at  leism-e  to 
come  home  and  marry  her.^^ 

"  He  shall  go  directly  and  do  it,"  said  Waller, 
interrupting  her  hastily. 

'^No,  mon  cJier !  that  he  cannot  do,  for  she  has 
a  vilain  papa  who  forbids  it.  Till  she  is  twenty- 
one,  a  fall  year  hence,  she  cannot  make  your 
brother  as  happy  as  he  deserves  to  be.  But  it 
would  make  him  easy  in  the  meantime  to  go  to 
England  for  a  few  days,  and  look  after  his  rose, 
and  see  that  no  one  plucks  it  in  his  absence,  and 
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leaves  him  nothing  but  the  thorns.  Dou^t  you 
think  he  should  do  this,  you  -who  know  all  about 
roses  so  well  ?  " 

"About  roses?  Yes!"  said  the  invalid,  with 
his  melancholy  shake  of  the  head.  "About  roses, 
well ;  about  love  nothing  !  But  Frank  does,  and 
that  will  do  for  us  both.  Oh  !  bid  him  go  directly, 
and  bid  him  come  back  soon.  I  shall  not  want 
him  long.  Before  his  '  full  year '  is  out,  I  shall 
have  done  with  him." 

Walter  was  now  uneasy  till  his  brother's  depar- 
ture, and  how  uneasy  till  his  return,  kind  fiiends 
spared  Frank  the  additional  pain  of  hearing. 
Enough  of  that  awaited  him  in  England.  He 
found  Emma,  as  sad  forebodings  had  presaged, 
faithless  !  Tired  of  the  tantalizing  fluctuations 
in  Mr.  Lygon's  health,  which  all  around  her  were 
interested  in  representing  as  likely  to  be  indefi- 
nitely protracted,  spoiled  by  the  adulation  of  the 
great  world,  and  unfitted  for  existence  beyond  its 
spliere,  piqued  at  Frank  for  preferring  his  brother's 
sick-bed  to  the  personal  cultivation  of  his  interest 
in  her  heart  (though  his  letters  and  conduct  would 
have  cherished  a  holier  flame  into  imperishable 
brilliancy),  the  attractions  which  had  first  capti- 
vated her  fickle  fancy  faded  into  obli^•ion,  before 
objects  less  worthy  far,  yet  perhaps  more  conge- 
nial. Anxious  to  transfer  to  her  parents  some 
share  of  the  blame  of  her  own  inconstancy,  by 
marrying  before  the  period  of  independence  should 
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arrive,  yet,  ^yilful  as  CAer,  even  -wlien  the  heart  had 
little  to  say  in  the  choice,  she  preferred  to  marry 
a  more  eligible  suitor,  a  roue  peer  of  decided 
fashion,  hut  broken  fortunes,  doubtful  character, 
and  dissipated  habits,  to  whom  her  parents  (and 
no  one  pitied  them)  would,  ere  the  knot  was 
actually  tied,  have,  in  the  bitterness  of  their 
hearts,  preferred  a  thousand  times  the  penniless, 
na}',  even  prospectless,  Frank  Lygon. 

'SMien  Frank  heard  this,  and  it  met  him  in  the 
public  prints  on  the  very  thi'eshold  of  his  couiitn'-, 
his  first  impulse  was  to  re-embark,  and  abjm-e  it 
for  ever.  But  a  second  and  manlier  feeling  deter- 
mined him  to  complete  the  sacrifice  he  had  already 
made  to  duty,  by  a  painful  but  necessary  ^-isit  to 
Chevely ;  from  whence,  fi'om  that  very  library 
where  hs  first  gave,  by  an  act  of  heroic  sincerity, 
the  death-blow  to  his  youthful  dreams  of  happi- 
ness, he  dated  their  final  renunciation  in  a  few 
cold  lines  to  his  "  own  Emm-a,"  inclosing  all  the 
letters  thus  subscribed  by  a  hand  since  profaned 
by  coquetry,  and  about  to  ratify  its  own  eternal 
degradation.  This  done,  he  returned  with  a  sad- 
dened, yet  relieved  heart,  to  Lausanne ;  and  after 
watching  for  another  year  the  gentle  and  almost 
simultaneous  extinction  of  his  brother's  malady 
and  life,  he  landed  with  his  remaius  in  England 
about  the  very  period  which  made  Emma  Gros- 
venor  twenty-one. 

It  was  on  the  day  when,  -vvith  a  bridegroom. 
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whom  a  year  of  wedded  life  had  sufficed  ah'eady 
to  unmask,  the  heiress  went  down  to  take  posses- 
sion of  estates  to  which  she  already  found  herself 
a  mere  burdensome  appendage,  that  the  long 
funeral  train  bound  for  Chevely  crossed,  by  a 
strange  coincidence,  the  bridal  pageant  for  Gros- 
venor'  Hall.  The  bridegroom  bit  his  lips,  the 
bride  sunk  back  in  the  carriage.  What  she  felt, 
through  a  few  short  years  of  wedded  martyrdom, 
few  can  tell ;  but  she  died  young,  and,  amid  the 
horrors  of  a  decline,  which  opium  Avas  said  to 
have  soothed  but  to  accelerate,  held  sad  disjointed 
converse  with  the  absent,  but  never  forgotten, 
Frank  Lygon. 


THE    END. 
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POPULAR  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS. 


In  small  crown  Svo,  cloth,  full  gilt,  price  5s.    With  Illustrations  by  Zweckee,  printed 

on  toned  paper. 

A  TREASURY    OF    TALES    FOR  YOUNG    PEOPLE. 

THE  OLD  FAVOURITES. 

Edited  and  Weitten  bt  MARY  HOWITT. 

The  Volume  contains  an  Oriprinal  Tale,  entitled  "  Rockbouexb  Hall,"  introducing 
the  Young  Folks'  Readings,  and  their  Conversations  about  Old  Favourite 
Tales.  The  course  of  the  Narrative  embraces  many  Stories  by  various  Standard 
Authors,  given  in  a  carefully  Revised  and  som'etimes  Popularized  form. 

authoe's  peeface  and  dedication. 

"  It  is  to  the  young  that  I  would  address  this  Preface  and  dedicate  this  book ;  this 
selection  of  stories,  mostly  belonging  to  a  past  generation,  and  now  presented,  like 
flowers  from  an  old-fashioned  garden,  for  their  delight  and  edification.  Looking  at  my 
young  aiidience  with  affectionate  regard,  and  seeing  among  them  boys  and  girls,  youths 
and  maidens,  of  all  classes,  of  all  tastes  and  dispositions,  I  have  endeavoured  "to  find 
something  suited  for  all :  for  tlie  elder  ones,  whose  maturer  minds  require  food  of  a 
more  varied  and  elevated  character;  and  for  the  little  ones,  to  whom  the  fairj'-tale  will 
never  lose  its  attractions.  Stories  for  all  such  are  within  these  pages;  are  the  flowers 
which  compose  my  nosegay,  and  which  have  been  seh'Cted  with  thoughtful  care,  and 
bound  together  with  a  loving  hand,  as  an  offering  to  that  great  and  interesting  portion 
of  the  public,  its  Ju'venile  Readers  ;  the  children  now,  the  men  and  women  of  a  few 
years  hence.  To  them,  therefore — the  generous,  warm-hearted,  pure-minded,  and 
affectionate  youthful  generation,  which  has  its  ranks  filled  up  in  never-ceasing  succes- 
sion—this volume  is  inscribed."  Mart  Ho'svitt. 


EVERY    BOY'S    STORIES: 

A  Choice  Collection  of  Standard  Tales,  Ehymes,  and  Allegories. 

In  One  thick  Volume,  with  12  full-page  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  price  5s. 

CONTENTS. 


Complete  Edition  of  Sandford  and  Mer- 

ton.    By  Thomas  Day. 
Lame  Jenas.    By  :Maria  Edgeworth. 
The  Whistle:  a  True  Story.  By  Frankhn. 
The  Brahmin's  Well.    By  Ho'-vison. 
The  History  of  John  Gilpin.    By  Cowper. 
Chevy  Chase. 
The  Vision  of  Mirza.    By  Addison. 


The   Story   of  Tarlton  and   Loveit.     By 

Maria  Edgeworth. 
The  Journey  of  a  Day.    By  Dr.  Johnson. 
The    Contented    Man.     By     WashingtotL 

Irving. 
The  Handsome  and  Deformed  Leg.     By 

Franklin. 
Llewellyn  and  i)is  Dog  Gelert.    &c.    &c. 


In  small  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  price  5s.,  with  Illustrations  by  Coleman  and  Pai^er, 
printed  on  toned  paper. 

A  TREASURY  OF  NEW  FAVOURITE  TALES  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

Edited  and  Written  by  MARY  HOWITT. 


The  Lords  of  Wyvon.  By  Mart  Howitt. 
Jonas  on  a  Farm.  „  Jacob  Abbott. 

The  Grav  African  Par'Ot.  Haeet  Geixgo. 
The  Travelling  Tinman.    Miss  Leslie. 
Red-headed  .^Vudy.  „  Fanny  Fekn. 

My  Little  Lizzie.  „  Miss  Gillies. 


The  Secret  Society.    By  Mrs.  De  MoEOiN. 
The  Rainy  Day.  „  Fanny  Feen. 

The  Chimera.  „  X.  Hawthorne. 

Makiiisr  Something.     „  Mrs.  Child. 
Tlie  Boat  Club.  „  Oliver  Optic. 

The  LittlePeacemaker.,,  Mary  Howitt. 
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POPULAR  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS. 


STUDIES  OF  CHRISTIAN  CHARACTER.    By  Bitha  Fox,  Author  of  "  Pictures  of 
-     Heroes,"  "The  Yews,"  &c.     With  IWustrations  by  James  Godwin,  printed  on 
toned  paper.    Crown  8vo,  clotli,  full  gilt,  price  6s. 


CONTENTS. 


Signal  Fires. 
The  Fair  Pietist. 
"  The  Tenth  Muse." 
The  Lamp  in  the  Cell. 
The  Red  Silk  Banner. 


AVatchers  for  the  Dawn. 
The  Artists  of  the  Reformation. 
The  Cobbler-Pout  of  Nuremberg. 
The  Frieudships  of  the  Reformation. 


THE  BRAVE  OLD  ENGLISH  CONFESSORS.    With  Illustrations  by  L.  Huaed,  on 
toned  paper.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  full  gilt,  price  5s. 

CONTENTS. 

John  Wycliffe :  his  Life,  his  Work,  and  his  Creed. 

W.  Tyndale  ;  and  Incidents  in  the  Lives  of  the  Early  Reformers. 

Cranmer  and  his  Times. 

Nicholas  Ridley,  the  Calm  and  Resolute  Confessor. 

The  Life  and  Doings  of  Master  Hugh  Latimer. 

Bunyan,  the  Dreamer,  in  Bedford  Jail. 

Thomas  EUwood  ;  the  Genial- hearted  Scholar. 

The  Story  of  James  Nayler. 

Andrew  Marvell,  the  Witty  Patriot. 

John  Roberts:  a  Glimpse  of  Rural  Life  Two  Centuries  ago. 

The  Trials  and  Aspirations  of  Richard  Baxter. 

EN  WHO  WERE  EARNEST :  the  Springs  of  their  Action  and  Influence.    A  Series 
of  Biographical  Studies.    With  8  Illustrations  by  Fkedeeick  Boedeus,  on  toned 
paper.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  full  gilt,  price  5s. 


M 


THE  ART  OF  DOING  OUR  BEST,  as  seen  in  the  Lives  and  Stories  of  some  Thorough 
Workers.  By  Halwin  Caxdwell.  With  8  Illustrations  by  John  Absolon, 
H.  K.  Beow.ve,  and  the  Brothers  Dalziel,  on  toned  paper.  Fop.  8vo,  cloth,  full 
gilt,  price  5s. 


CONTENTS. 


"  Read  and  you  will  know,"  or  the  Story  of 

a  Great  Linguist. 
The  Story  of  Bernard  Palissy,  the  Potter. 
"  Labour  overcomes    Everythinff,"  or  the 

Story  of  William  Gillord. 
James    Brindley,   the    Pounder  of  Canal 

Navigation  in  Britain. 


Francis  Huber  and  his  Wife,  or  the  His- 
tory of  a  Blind  Naturalist. 

Inigo  Jones  :  Great  Ends  from  Small  Begin- 
niiigs. 

Izaak  Walton,  the  complete  Angler. 

Thomas  Holcroft,  or  the  Ups  and  Downs 
-  LitV 


William  Tyndale,  Translator  of  the  Bible.    I  Heber,  the  Good  Bishop. 

John    Flaxman,  or  the   Life   of  a  Great    The  Invinciblcs  of  Common  Life — Carey, 

Sculptor.  Ledyard,  Count  Rumford,  and  Drew. 

Macaulay,  the  Historian.  I 

THE  "GOLDEN  RULE"  STORY-BOOKS.  Illustrated.  This  interesting  and  at- 
tractive Series  of  Stories  for  Young  People  is  primarily  intended,  as  the  title  im- 
ports, to  inoilcate  in  an  uuobtrusi*  e  manner  the  "  Golden  Rule."  The  old  proverb 
saith  truly,  "  Precepts  may  lead,  but  examples  draw."  It  will  be  found  that  these 
Stories  boar  upon  tlie  cardinal  elements  of  character, — quietly  and  naturally  showing 
the  necessity  for  their  culture,  bringing  out  in  a  pleasant,  genial  manner  the  teach- 
ings of  experience,  and  the  true  aims  of  life. 

Printed  in  clear  bold  type,  every  book  illustrated  by  Wood  Engravings,  and  pub- 
lished in 

n.  (  Packets  of  Four  Books,  Is.  per  Packet.  ")  „  j 

■annva        "S  Elegant  Cloth  Cases,  of  Twelve  Books,  4s.  per  Case.  >  „„„|, 

iSUUiVh,         (^  (With  top  flap  ami  fall  gilt  side.)  )  ***'"• 
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Third  Edition,  reviised.    Two  Volumes,  fcap  8vo,  cloth,  full  gilt,  price  5».  each. 

MORNINGS    WITH    MAMA; 

OR, 

SCRIPTURE    DIALOGUES     FOR    YOUNG    PERSONS, 

FROM    TEX    TO    EIETEEX    YEARS    OF    AGE. 

Bt  Mes.  GILLESPIE  SMYTH, 

Author  of  "  Selwyii,"  "  The  Life  and  Times  of  Olympia  Morata,"  "  Probation,"  Ac. 

•«*  Various  eminent  Clersrymen  encouraged  the  preparation  of  these  favourite  Dia- 
logues  :  and  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers  (to  whom,  by  permission,  the  volumes  were  originally 
dedicated)  made  daily  use  of  thein  in  his  own  family. 

THE   OLD  TESTAMENT   SERIES. 

Vol.    I.— EAELIEE    LIVES    AND    NAEEATIVES. 
„     II.— LATEE    HISTOEY    AND    BIOGEAPHY. 

•«•  Each  Volume  is  illustrated  by  eight  full-page  highly- linislied  Eugi-avings  on  ■Wood 
byDALZiEL  (printed  on  toned  paper),  chiefly  from  choice  compositions  of  the  Old 
Masters,  together  with  specimens  of  several  eminent  Modern  Painters. 


LIST   or   THE   ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Moses  Stkikixg  the  Rock. — Nicolas  Poiissin. 

The  Meeting  of  David  axd  Abigail. — Rubens. 

Jael  and  Sisera. — Hamiltoii. 

David  Plating  beeore  Saul. — Vanloo. 

The  Worshipping  op  the  Golden  Calf. — Raphael. 

The  Embarkation  of  the  Queen  of  Sueba. — Claude  Lorraine. 

Gideon's  Stratagem. — Strahuber. 

David  and  Goliath. — Sahator  Rosa. 

The  Expulsion  from  the  Temple. — Jouvenet. 

Samuel  and  Eli. — Copley. 

David  and  Shimei. — Schnorr. 

"  It  is  Manna." — Nicolas  Poiissin. 

Elisha  and  the  Sons  of  the  Prophets. — Strahuber. 

The  Infant  Samuel. — Reynolds. 

The  Finding  of  Moses. — Nicolas  Potissin. 

Saul  Presenting  Merab  to  Davld. — Woodforde. 
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